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_ OHAPTER LIII. 
THE BETROTHED. 


In her clenched hand she held the instrument 
Had dealt this blow, this death-wound to her heart, 
Twas but@ page writ in @ manly hand. 


The Quiet Hour. 


_ Tue warm, morning sunshine filled the grand old- 
fashioned chamber which Blanche Selwyn had occu- 
pied since her arrival at the Manor House. 

It was one of what were called the state-rooms— 
one in which, the legend went, Charles Stuart had 
himself lain, when flying, a hunted fugitive, through 
his own dominions. And it might have been so, for 
the room was spacious and imposing enough to have 
lodged royalty even at its‘proudest. 

At night the room always inspired Blanche with a 
sort we, a8 she flitted about it with her bright tan- 
gled hair flowing over her shoulders, or peeped out 
‘rom the curtains of the antique bed which in point of 
aize and appearance might have done duty as a royal 
pavilion On a field of battle. 

S en in the morning light, the room was far from 
repulsize. Trees rustled at the latticed windows, and 
above a sea of foliage, the eye could command a view 
ct miles of country only bounded by the shining sca. 

Heedless of the room and of all around it on this 
Particular morning, Blanche sat upon the couch at the 
ae gn ym silent tears over a letter 

C en i i 
pear Fee Be n her lap, held there by one white 
. - a distant corner of the room Blanche’s maid was 
oe y engaged in packing boxes, ready for one of the 
seers to cord and direct. Absorbed in this occupa- 
= —in folding rich dresses, shawls and laces, arrang- 

& trinkets and so forth—she scarcely noticed her 
mistress’s emotion. 





[ARRESTED FOR MURDER | 


Next to the immediate business of packing, the 
thought uppermost in the maid’s mind was that they 
were going to leave that day for town, Lord Engle- 
stone having resolved to bring the visit at the Manor 
House to a close. This fact was also engaging the 
mind of the fair Blanche; but it was in connection 
with the letter she had received some half-hour before, 
and the contents of which greatly distressed her. 

The letter was in the handwriting of Gabriel Edge- 
combe. It exhibited signs of strong emotion on the 
part of the writer. The hand which traced some of 
the lines had trembled with the feeling expressed, and 
here andthere were the evidences of uncontrollable 
tears. 

It ran in these terms: — 

“ My Dear Buancue—for so [ will enjoy the luxury 
of calling you once more ere I die !—before you quit 
my father’s roof it is due to you that E should write 
these words of explanation and farewell 

“ The dream of my life is at an end. 

“The fondly cherished hope of my boyhood—the 
anticipated happiness of my youth—all, all has vanished. 
The dark fate of my race closes about me. Thank 
God you are without tke hideous circle. Had 
you returned my love with equal intensity, nothing 
could have saved you 

“feel this now, most deeply, and again [ thank 
God. 

“The confession forced from your lips last night 
only puts the seal to what had become inevitable. 
Had I thought of my duty more than of my love, 
everything might have been different. Your happiness 
might have been secured, while life could hardly 
have become a greater burden to me than it must now 
be to the end of mydays. Unfortunately, love—hot, im- 
petuous, and unreasonable—blinded me to everything, 
even to a sense of what was due to the object of my 
adoration. 

“ Yes, Blanche, strange as it will sound in your ears, 
the consuming passion of my heart rendered mo cruel 
and unjust to you. Knowing what I know of myself 
—and what I cannot even now sei-doyirs 
I should have nursed my martyr pay Basi 


of my own breast. But it is ¢ 





boy to conceal its emotions ; and when [ believed that 
my affection was returned by the object of it, L was 
powerless. 

“Oh, Blanche, how was it that during long years | 
never discovered what is so clear to my heart and my 
understanding now ? 

“T should have seen that you were only acceding to 
your father’s wish that through us our families should 
be united. 

“T should have understood that I was simply 
not objectionable to you—not more objectionable than 
the crowds who thronged around you, and basked 
in the sunshine of your smiles, and were no more to 
your heart than the pet fawns eating from your hands 
in Englestone Park. 

“Ina word I should have gathered that your heart 
was as yet untouched—that you knew nothing of 
love, but from the experience of others. It should 
have been clear to me that the courtesies with whicb 
you returned my passionate devotion were prompted by 
duty, by the kindliness of your nature, and not by 
your heart. 

“Could [ have seen this I might have been prepared 
for what was certain to happen. Inevitably, as I might 
have known, the hour must come, when the torpid 
heart would wake at the touch of love, as the stony 
lips of the statue of Memnon reared in the desert, 
breathe music when warmed by the first beams of the 
rising sun. 

“The hour came and you loved 

“From your own lips I have listened to that 
avowal, and from the depths of my crushed and 
lacerated heart [ thank you for the utterance of it 
Only a true woman could have nerved herself to the 
confession made to me last night. Terrible as it was 
to my ears, I listened to it with a feeling approaching 
satisfaction. Thousands of women have gone down 
to theit graves with secrets such as this gnawing upon 
their hearts and undermining the vital principle of 
their lives 

“Your sex regard them, shall I say cherish the 
memory of them, as martyrs? 

“ But what is the courage of a woman who conceals 
such a secret to that of her who confesses it to ono in 
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whose eyes she has hitherto read only passionate 
adoration; but who from that moment will over- 
whelm her with scorn, contempt, reproaches, curses? 

‘T speak of the ordinary usage of your sex by 
mine, 

“No, Blanche, J do not scorn or condemn you; I 
do not reproach, do not curse. I bend my head before a 
stern necessity. I see the bark of my happiness shat- 
tered by the winds and waves, and my only reflection 

s that it was exposed to a force against which it was 
powerless to contend.” 

I have loved you, my darling, my own—as I once 
believed—with all the intensity of a strong subdued 
nature. You te?™e that you have struggled to return 

iy passion, alex “8 struggled in vain. You admit 

at your heart i su the game of another. 

‘‘T utter no word of blame orres@ntment. I believe 

the sincerity of your sympathy with me; I appre- 

iate your struggles to give that sympathy the 
vitality of love; I suffer, but I do not complain; I 
only admire and pity you. Yes, Blanche, you want 
my pity, since that love which might have irradiated 
your life did but overshadow it, and has found its 
premature end in the gra¥e. 

“T pity, I forgive—small magnanimity in one who 
has such need of forgiveness!—and now there only re- 
mains for me to utter the one sad word—farewell ! 

“ It is necessary that we should . 

‘Perhaps I ought to thank Heaven that what 
appears in the light of adverse fortune compels us to 
that step. It spares us not only embarrassment but 
absolute pain; besides, all my prospects are now 

neertain ; things may tend to good orevil. In this 
incertainty you can withdraw with a clear conscience 
and without the shadow of reproach. Were you to 
wait until I am a beggar or until a violent and 
shameful death stares me in the face, retreat would be 
impossible. 

* Impossible ? 

“Yes; your sympathetic nature would make it so. 
You Ould not fly from distress, you could not find it 
in your heart to desert one who loved you, in the hour 
of his supreme misery. 

“Go then, Blanche; go, if not to happiness, at least 
to freedom. 

“ Al that there ever was of tie or union between 
us is a am end. We part without rancour, without 
coldnes@atid, let me hope, with a stronger bond of 
sympathy than has ever united us. 

“Front this moment it is only in memory aad in 
dreams that Blanche can exist for the unhappy 

“ GABRIEL.” 

Well might the tears of the forlorn Blanchs bedew 
the page inscribed with these touching, these de- 
spairing words. 

She could have endured severity, reproach or 
bitter recrimination. It was the absence of all this 
which made the letter so acutely painful to her. 
Deeply now did she regret the confession of her 
heart’s secret which she had permitted herself to 
make to Gabriel. What if he did suspect the truth ? 
Before the absolute admission of her own lips it was 
possible that the relations in which they stood should 
remain undisturbed. But not now. 

In obeying the impulses of her own ingenuous heart 
and bespeaking his sympathy on the ground of 
absolute candour, therefore, she had brought about 
the catastrophe. 

She had severed herself from his side. 

In this his hour of trial and suffering she had 
rendered it impossible for her to offer bim even the 
consolation of her expressed sympathy. 

They had parted. 

Had an ocean flowed between them they could not 
have been more widely sundered. 

Oh, what a cruel, strange, capricious thing is this 
passion which we call love! Surely it is more nearly 
allied to the Furies than to the graceful and tender 
deities from whom it derives its fabled birth? We look 
to it for bliss and it yields us agony. We revel in the 
intoxication of its so-called delights and find that they 
yield usonly feverish unrest and heart-ache. Without 
love we should be ignorant of the supreme happiness 
of which life is capable; but then, without love, the 
heart would never fathom the depths of its own 
bitterness and power of suffering. 

Some such reflections occupied the mind of Blanche 
Selwyn as she sat with the open tear-stained letter 
before her, but they took no definite form. 

She gave utterance only to some yearning towards 
cuty—prompted mere by sympathy than principle. 

“Oh, if I could but love him!” she murmured. 
‘If I could but love him! I would give my life to 
leve him, and I cannot, I cannot.” 

The perturbed course of the reflections following 
was disturbed by the sound of horses’ hoofs on the 
smooth gravel path under the window. 

Almost by instinct Blanche rose, approached the 
open casement, and looked out. 

Two mounted police constables met her gaze, and 
between them there was a big, grey mare, ready 








saddled, one that evidently did not belong to the 
Manor Houtge stables. 

Several of the house servants, including Podwink 
the butler, and the footmen, were standing round, 
with an uneasy and puzzled look. 

While Blanche remained at the window, Sir Noel 
Edgecombe came forth, accompanied by Gabriel. 

“ The coroner has issued his warrant for the com- 
mittal of my son ?” said Sir Noel. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied one of the constables. “On the 
charge of having murdered John Harwood, alias 
Neville Onslow.” 

“Spare us the recital of the details,” replied the 
baronet. “It is necessary that he should go with 
you?” 

“ Or his bail will be forfeited.” 

Gabriel stepped to the front. 

“ ] am ready,” he said. 

“My poor boy,” cried Sir Noel, throwing his arms 
about the lad’s neck and straining him to his bosom 
with a degree of emotion that was unusual with him. 
“T could find it in my heart to go with you. Troubles 
never come singly, and it has pleased heaven to over- 
whelm us with calamity. The loss of name—fortune 
—my only son! Was ever man crushed under such an 
avalanche of misery !” 

Gabriel freed himself from his father’s embrace and 
took his right hand. 

“ Do not pine for me, father,” he said; “ but for you, 
for my mother, and Flora, I should be prepared for 
any fate.” 

“But if you are innocent ?” urged the baronet. 

“Tt will be proved,” interrupted Gabriel, “do not 
doubt it. I have still that faith in a beneficent Provi- 
dence.” 

“Tf you could only give us the assurance that your 
hands are unstained ?” the father urged. 

Gabriel shook his head mournfully. 

“If you could offer any reasonable explanation of 
your conduct such as the world might accept.” 

“Impossible. I can offer none,” Was the strange 
reply. “But come, let me be going. I would not 
for the world that my lady mother should see me in. 
this plight. And Flora——” : 

Hardly had the words escaped his lips before a loud 
cry burst on the stillness of the scene. 

“Gabriel! Gabriel!” exclaimed an impassioned 
voice. 

And Blanche, looking down, saw that Flora was 
clasped to her brother's bosom. 

Stricken by remorse, she lay her cheek against the 
stone mullion of the window, and hid her eyes in her 
clasped hands. Sobs and interjections reached her 
ears, mingled with the hoofs of the impatient horses, 
and the gruff voices of the constables. In this way 
she was conscious that the painful scene in which she 
ought to have taken part came to a close, that the last 
words were spoken, the last hand-clasp exchanged, 
that then there followed a scuffling and trampling of 
horses, followed by a dead silence, and that the 
perting was over. 

Gabriel was gone from the house a prisoner. 

And she was pressing her soft cheek into the 
rough corrugated stone, and moaning feebly and des- 
pairingly to herself. 

“Tf I could only have loved him! If I could but 
have loved him, all, all would have been well!” 

Her face sank upon her hands, and she burst into 
@ paroxysm of tears. 

So the betrothed lovers parted. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
THE UNWELCOME SUITOR. 


Fairer than tongue can name thee, let me have 
Some patient leisure to excuse myself. 
Richard 111. 

OVERCOME with emotion at the departure of Gabriel 
in the custody of two officers, Flora Edgecombe 
retired to the conservatory, adjoining the principal 
drawing-room, where she hoped to indulge her grief 
unseen. 

This had become the most solitary spot in the 
house. 

Recent events had put a stop to everything 
like festivity. The Manor House, usually full of visitors, 
was well nigh deserted, and the state rooms were as 
blank and neglected as if the family had been absent. 

It was the duty of the gardeners to attend to the 
conservatory, which constituted such an ornament to 
the drawirg-room, and they did it. The place 
glowed with rich and variegated blooms, and a 
delicious odour filled the atmosphere ; but the beauty 
and the perfume of the flowers were alike wasted. 
Seldom did one of the family invade the quiet of the 
place, and now as Flora entered it, her foot-fall had 
a hollow and startling soand. 

The autumn flowers were there in rich abundance. 
Exquisite azalias glowed in starry blooms of every 
hue, only rivalled by the carefully*trained pélargonium 


—as our old household friend the geranium is 4, be 
in its cultivated and aristocrati¢ shape—caloog,,;, . 
all hues, the golden and spotted prevailing ,. 
there in abundance, orange trees, bearipy ;...:, 
astors of various kinds, late roses, and cons, : 
for richness and breadth of effect, the gorgeous rhjoj,, 
dendron, with its purple flower in huge masses 

Observing all this mechanically, as a inattcy : 
habit rather than by any exercise of her will, 7), 
proceeded to a rustic seat, in a sort of grove of |,),, 
myrtle and exotic shrubs, and seating herself 
free scope to the melancholy thoughts which 9). 
pressed her. i 

The strongest of us have our weak moment 
Flora, true and ‘staunch of heart, and firn 
pose as she was, felt at that moment ove 4 
what purpose had she struggled and fought azajp:. 
her heart? What but disaster had attende} ,. 
efforts ..: self-sacrifice ? 

Death and misfortune—those grim agents in wor; 
ing out the drama of life—had stepped in and acooy 
plished all that she had contemplated, but at what , 
cost! She had been prepared to conceal her love {; 
Neville Onslow to the end for the sake of Blanche 
partly because she sympathized with a love so gp. 
votedly returned, partly because she saw in this 4: 
effectual mode of saving the fair girl from that wio, 
with Gabriel which Flora wo not openly oppose 
but which she had her reasons for dreading so mu:) 
Death had dealt with the question in another aud fy 
more cruel fashion; Blanche was effectually save; 
from Gabriel, but a blight had fallen on her life, i 
the loss of Neville, whieh it was hardly possible that 
she could survive. 

Such fair and fragile creatures, whose beauty \: 
that of the flower, are formed to bask in the sunshin: 
of life. The chill of misfortune is fatal; the storns 
of life, against which more robust natures strogg\: 
successfully, overcome and destroy them. 

Musing on this, on her brother's fate, and on the 
new misfortune which threatened all those to whom 
she was attached, in the loss of fortune and position 
Flora grew oblivious of all around her. She paid 
no attention to the flowers blooming in rich luxuriaace 
on either hand, but sat with hands crossed and eyes 
rivetted on the ground. 

The rustling of leaves startled her. 

A shadow blotted out the sunshine at her feet, an! 
caused her to look up. 

With a feeling of repugnance, her eyes met those! 
| Cheney Tofts, the man who had dared to assume the 
sara kinsman, Baliol Edgecombe. 

* is an unexpected pleasure, Miss Edgecomle, 
he said, with a profound but awkward bow. “1 was 
not aware that you were in the conservatory.” 

It was not the truth, as he had seen her enter it 
but Tofts did not trouble himself about trifles. 

“What a charming place it is!” he exclaimed, be- 
fore Flora had time to reply. ‘ Delightful flowers 
You're fond of flowers ?” 

“ Thank you—yes.” 

She half rose as she spoke, with the clear intention 
of quitting the conservatory. 

“Tm intruding?” cried Tofts. “Beg pardo 
Quite unintentional. Don’t go. Just looking round 
—that’s all. "Jove, now, what do yon call these?’ 

He had his hat and umbrella in hand as if about to 
take a walk, and while speaking he poked the ferrule 
of the umbrella into the delicate, wax-like bloom ¢: 
a superb orchid—one of the singular class of flowers 
that Nature seems to have made in a freakish momet! 
to caricature her more sober productions. Orchids 
are to flowers what the mocking-bird is among tle 
feathered races. The bloom of this specimen had tle 
semblance of a gorgeous butterfly. J 

“T am sure you will pardon me——” Flora said. 

And this time she fairly rose from her seat. : 

“T see. A little high and mighty,” interrapte 
Tofts. ‘Expected as much, between ourselves. +! 
fact is, Miss Edgecombe—by the way I ought to ca! 
you cousin, but you might ebject ?” 

*T should.” 

“ At present. Well, it may be a little premature 
But as I was saying, the fact is, I don’t feel quite« 
my ease in this place since recent events, aud ye 
you know, it wouldn’t do for me to quit it. And, to 
come to the truth at once, I rather look to pee 
smooth matters between the elderly parties and myself 

The face of the beautiful woman addressed cri 
soned with indignation. 

“To me?” she said, haughtily. 

“ Well—yes.” —_ 

“ You forget, sir,” Flora replied, “that my — 
has just been conveyed from this house on hey 
effecting his life, and that you, his guest, were ¢ 
man to prefer that charge.” sehed at 

You forget that it was my friend who pershe® ™ 
his hands.” 

“ As you believe.” P 

“And as Gabriel himself doos not venture to dey, 
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A pained expression passed like a spasm over the 
exauisite, half-averted face. . 

“Jt is eruel! cruel!” she gasped, rather speaking 
to herself than addressing the man before her. 

“jf I am wrong, I know that no apelogy I can 
offer will be sufficient to atone for the step I have 
taken,” said Tofts; “but if I am right ? What then 2?” 

“Pray exouse me,” said Flora, as if about to quit 
che conservatory, “it is a question I can hardly be 
expected to discuss at this moment. Especially,” she 
added, losing for a moment the contemptuous coolness 
she had maintained up to this point, * more especially 
with a person whom I cannot regard in any other 
lizht than as an enemy to my family and to myself.” 

“She turned and would have gone. 

Tofts detained her. 

“You are mistaken,” he said, “iu both respecte— 
particularly the latter. Iam no enemy of yours—on 
he contrary, it is my sincere wish to retain your friend- 
ship, if not to inspire you with a stronger feeling.” 

You have done so,” replied Flora, her lips white 
and quivering. 

*’ Jove! No? Youdon't mean that [have been 
rtunate enough to make an impression—to have 
awakened any feeling——” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Of tenderness ?” 
“No. Of contempt. 
escape from this place!” 

An angry flush came into the face of Cheney Tofts. 

“ First, hear me,” he said ; “I have a few words to 
say to you, but they may be worth your listening to. 
You are naturally angry with me—what woman 
wouldn't be in your place? The man tbat comes to 
reduce your family to poverty, and who doesn’t hesitate 
ibout handing your brother over to the police to take 
he consequences of a criminal act, isn't likely to meet 
with a very good reception at your hands. But I 
hope to prove to youthat I’m not half so badas I 
seem, and that I’m disposed to act toward you as few 
menin my position would do.” 

She interrupted him with a movement of impatience. 

“In a word,” he resumed, ‘I love you, cousin.” 

The face which Flora turned upon the audacious 
Tofts would have stricken another dumb. 

“ Sir !" she cried, indignantly. 

“T repeat,” Tofts resumed, not at all moved, “ that 
I love you. From the moment we first met I ad- 
mired you. I did; really, truly admired you. I said 
tomyself, ‘Jove! Here’s the beau rdeal I've been 
iooking for. Here’s the woman!’ I said soto my 
poor friend Neville, as he would tell you if he was 
live, dear boy! And he was of my opinion—quite. 
Fact, there couldn’t be two words about it, and my 
yw opinion is that he thought more highly of you 
chan he ever ventured to say, even to me. But that’s 
either here nor there. The point is this, that what- 
ver had happened, I should have spoken out, and 
alter what has happened “ 

“Let me go, sir !” cried Flora, unable to restrain 
her disgust and indignation. 
“When you bave heard 
“Thave heard too much, already. You have ne 
- to detain me. Stand aside, before I call for 

help !” 

“No. For your own sake, no.” 

He folded his arms and remained where he was 
standing, between two rows of clustering flowering 
pants. 

The outraged woman looked helpless!y around her. 
Chere was no retreat until Tofts chose to stand aside. 

The fellow saw this, and availing himself of the 
accident, went on : 

“Tsay,” he proceeded, “that for your own sake, for 
your own good, I must decline to retire until you have 
heard the few words I have to say. Had I failed to 
obtain proofs of my rights as the heir to the Edgecombe 
estates, I should have thrown myself on your clemency 
1nd asked you to accept one who was your inferior in 
‘ortune, in consideration of my devoted attachment. 
As it is, I am in a position to put the matter in a light 
waich will, I am sure, raise me in your estimation and 
ucrease my chances of success. 1 should mention, by 
he way, that I have your father’s permission to ad- 
iress you as Iam doing.” 

“<n iw true, sir?” Flora suddenly demanded. 

nite.” 

“What! Sir Noel gave you permission to offer 
iese insults to his daughter ?” 

“ Well, he didn’t put it in that way, exactly. Asa 
nan of sense——” * 

: apo sanction what you are now doing ?” 


Let me pass, sir; let me 


” 


Plora buried her face in her handkerchief, anda 
aigh, almost a sob, escaped her. 

Asa man of the world,” Tofts continued, “he 
+ that my conduct was gentlemanly and disinte- 
ae I told him of my attachment, I laid bare my 
. art, So to speak, and Isaid frankly and openly, as 
a 's in my nature to be, ‘ Noel,’ I said, ‘ you can hardly 
Compromise yourself by uniting your branch of the 





family with ours. The Baliols—we've borne the same 
Christian name generation after generation for three 
centuries—are the Edgecombes, as you know. Well, 
now, I,a Baliol, ask you to permit me to offer my suit 
to your daughter, who, so far as I know, is free to 
accept me. What’ll be the consequence ? Though I 
take my place as the head of the family, you will bave 
established a sort of right to be maintained in proper 
style and dignity, through your daughter becoming 
my wife.’” 

Flora shuddered. 

“ The old gentleman saw this ina moment. How 
could he help doing so? Here was a way of reconcil- 
ing my claims and his interests.” 

“No,” interposed. Flora, with abrupt energy, ‘I 
will not think so meanly of wy father as to believe 
“ he would have heard this infamous proposal to the 
end.” 

Tofts had hardly expected this rebuif—believing 
that he was rather making way than otherwise—and 
it staggered him. 

“Wait till I have established my claim,” he said, 
with the coarseness natural to him, ‘‘ and you will tell 
a different tale.” 

She did not reply. 

“ Wait till I have taken my position as master here, 
and you, and those about you, quit the Manor House, 
to wander away, God knows where, and you will 
think differently of the ‘infamous’ proposal with 
which au honourable man so disgusts you.” 

Still no reply. 

“But,” cried Tofts, losing both his patience and his 
temper, “ before that time comes Ict me give youa 
word of warning. Your father is wise enough to see 
in what direction his interests lie. But that is notall. 
Apart from this there is a secret reason, which I dare 
not confide to you, that makes his safety —his reputa- 
tion—his life—depend on your answer.” 

“How? What is this?” 

She spoke at last and with some warmth. 

“T have said that I cannot explain, I can only hint 
at the cause which more than any other hag moved 
Noel in this matter. Had you listened to me more in 
the spirit I had a right to expect, this fact would have 
remained buried in my own breast. As itis, you have 
forced it from me. It may come with an ill grace 
—it does do so, I know—but I can’t afford to con- 
sider that. All’s fair in loveas in war, and I love you 
too well to think of anything but of how [ may make 
you mine.” 

With this declaration he bowed and quitted the con- 
servatory. 

Flora Edgecombe stood rooted to the spot, looking 
after him with a vacant stare. 

What was this dreadful secret of which the man had 
spoken ? 

Her father's safety—her father’s life involved in 
the keeping of it? What did it mean? 

“He cannot have invented such a thing?” she 
gasped. 

And then she gave herself up to vague feelings of 
dread, terror and foreboding, that made her very heart 
sick within her. 


CHAPTER LYV. 
FLORA’S DISCOVERY. 
Is it thy lot, oh woman 
To suffer evermore, 
To serve, to aid, to bless, to save, 
But suffer—evermore? Ballad. 

In her distress at the words her unwelcome suitor 
had used, Flora’s first and most natural impulse was 
to fly to her mother for an explanation of the mystery 
and for counsel and consolation. 

But her heart failed her. 

Lady Edgecombe was a fond, a doting mother, 
but she was not sympathetic, nor was hersa breast on 
which achild could lay her head and pour out the 
secrets of her heart. 

Her ladyship had been spoiled both by her education 
and the position she had since held. 

It was her pride to regard herself and to be regarded 
as a woman of the world. This meant, in her mind, 
a clever, brilliant, diplomatic woman; with plenty of 
tact, infinite politeness and address, and all the quali- 
ties necessary for shining in and leading society. In 
her creed society and its claims were everything; what 
society demanded must be conceded, what society con- 
demned was unpardonable. The feelings were all 
very well—if properly regulated and toned down to 
the requirements of society. The passions doubtless 
had their uses, or they would hardly have been im- 
planted by God in the human breast—but of course 
they must be kept within the limits set them by 
society. 

This explanation is necessary because it well ac- 
counts for a certain stateliness and want of womanly, 
or rather motherly, feeling which will have boen appa- 
rent in some ges of this narrative. 

It should be added that her ladyship was devoted 








to the baronet, for whom, however, she entertained no 
great admiration. It wasas the head of the house, 
the source of the family greatness, that she honoured 
him and paid true allegiance to him; but personally, 
she knew that he was her inferior in intellect, in am- 
bition, and in a good many qualities to which society 
attaches a great and often an excessive value, 

It was upon her ladyship’s advice that the claims of 
Neville Ouslow as a lover for Flora had been consi- 
dered. The reader will by this time have mastered 
sufficient of the Manor House mystery to see that the 
one dark cloud in the otherwise cerulian sky of the 
Edgecombes, was the constant fear lest Baliol Edge- 
combe’s son—the young Baliol of whose fate they 
were never able to learn anything—should suddenly 
present himself and claim his own. 

The appearance of Neville Onslow at the Manor 
House had aroused that slumbering apprehension. 

His likeness to the portraits of *the Edgecombes had 
struck her ladyship instantly. 

A certain resemblance between him and Gabriel had 
it will be remembered, impressed itself even on the 
mind of the girl Ruth. 

The fear thus re-awakened was fed by successive 
occurrences daily from the moment that Neville entered 
the Manor House. 

Ai last, the baronet, his lady, and Doriani, who wié 
in their secret, had agreed that there could be no ques- 
tion about the fact—Neville- Onslow they decided was 
young Baliol Edgecombe. 

Then the question arose—Did he know it ? 

Was he conscious of his real name, position aud 
claims ? , 

Everything went to show that he was. ‘T'o those 
who watched him with sleepless eyes, and who pried 
into the secret motive of his lightest and most 
thoughtless action, it seemed clear that he did pos 
sess the dreaded knowledge. One fact only told 
against that supposition—if this was so, why did ho 
not reveal himself? Why did he try to conceal his 
identity, and forego making those claims which it 
must be his purpose to make ? 

The only reasonable answer had been that he was 
not prepared with the necessary information on which 
to commence legal proceedings in respect of his 
rights, or that he awaited some more favourable op- 
portunity of doing so. 

It was while matters were in this state that Lady 
Edgecombe had suggested the policy of a match be- 
tween Flora and Neville with a view to an amalga- 
mation of interests, and on the principle of being pre- 
pared for any fate. 

Sir Noel had shaken his head doubtfully. Perhaps 
he knew more than his lady, who certainly yielded to 
none of those doubts and fears, those besetting hor- 
rors and qualms of conscience which often so nearly 
upset his exterior equanimity. Acting upon her own 
suggestion, she had broached the question to Flora, 
little suspecting how nearly it jumped with her 
heart’s wishes, or how it was opposed to that martyr- 
like policy to which she had doomed herself. 

The death of Ouslow had put an end to the pro- 

ect. 

Singularly enough, however, a like idea had pre 
sented itself to the mind of Cheney Tofts. He was 
entering upon a project to which even his audacity 
was hardly equal, about the success of which he at 
times entertained grave doubts. 

His plan was neither more nor less than to avail’ 
himself of the fact of NeviHe Ouslow’s orphan state— 
his education in obscurity abroad—the long intimacy 
betweon them—and the voluminous explanatory 
papers which had fallen into his hands—to pass hiu:- 
self off for young Baliol Edgecombe, and to gain pos- 
session of bis name and property. 

‘This was clearly most hazardous. 

By way of precaution, therefore, his. cunning mind 
suggested that he should propose to Flora Edgecombe, 
whom he greatly admired, and if possible, work on 
her father’s fears to gain his consent to an early mar- 
riage. In that case, whatever befel, he would have 
gained a footing in the family, and much as they 
might hate and detest him, it would be impossible for 
them to cast him off. 

Ignorant of all this scheming and finessing, of 
which she was the proposed victim, Flora, as we have 
said, contemplated approaching Lady Edgecombe in 
this new difficulty, but shrank from doing so. 

She preferred approaching Sir Noel at once, and 
entreating from him an explanation as to this secret 
influence which her new suitor gloried in possessing. 
That he would confide it to her she did not doubi. 
She knew of him only as a fond father and an upright 
man, not likely to have dangerous secrets which he 
would refuse to reveal to his petted child. 

The only family secret of which she had any 
knowledge was that in connection with her brother 
Gabriel, and she could not see how that could com- 
promise Sir Noel, or place him in the power of 
another. 

Having resolved on this open, straightforward 
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course, Flora quitted the conservatory, and was pro- 
ceeding in search of Sir Noel, when a slight scream 
arrested her attention, and she looked along the cor- 
widor to see whence it proceeded. 

To her surprise she saw the gamekeeper, Gidley, 
advancing with long strides toward her, while Ruth— 
‘who had been temporarily promoted to the post of 
her maid—stood gasping against the wall, having, as 
‘it appeared, been cast off by Gidley’s right arm as he 
came along. 

“Beg pardon, my lady,” he said, with a respectful 
bow. ‘This isn’t my place, my lady’—Flora always 
received that title out of courtesy from the household 
—‘“but after what's goin’ on, nothing ain’t as it 
were.” 

“You have something to say to me?” Flora asked, 
alarmed at something in the man’s manner. 

He replied in the attirm.tive. 

They were at viat momen’ near one of the small 
breakfast parlours <3 she m jtioned him to enter. 

Before doing 30, he looked round to satisfy himself 
that Ruth was) aot following ‘/hem, and seeing that she 
still leaned against the wal. he put on a warning and 
severe look, a. 4 then followed his young mistress into 
the room. 

“ You'll ’scuse me, my lady,” he then said, “ but we 
won't shut the door. We'll just leaye it ajar and speak 
low. When a door’s shut, you can’t tell whose t’other 
aide on it. When you can use your eyes, why, lis- 
teners beware.” 

Flora listened to this exordium with amazement. 

“What you have to communicate is for my ear 
only ?” she asked. 

“Yes, my lady, and that young ooman——” 

“You speak of Ruth ?” 

“I do. About the artfullest and friskiest young 
creechur in these parts, begging your pardon, and no 
mistake about it.” 

“Why,” said Flora, forcing asmile, ‘‘I thought you 
were very good friends.” 

“We was sweethearts, in a manner o’ speaking,” re- 
plied the philosopher, drawing the back of his hand 
across his lips. “But no more. Never no more, my 
lady. Howsever, ‘twasn’t along o’ her I came to 
speak, though ’twere through her too, in a manner of 
speaking. But that’s neither here nor there. Tocome 
to the point, my lady, I’ve ’come possessed of a little 
matter in the way of papers, and such like, as it seems 
to me ought to go into the hands of Sir Noel, or some 
one nigh to him, such as yourself, seeing that they're 
to do with matters in which this fam’ly is more or less 
concerned.” 

While speaking, he drew from his pocket a roll of 
paper, and opening the wrapper, displayed the very 
packet which Doriani had taken from the dying 
Claudia Guiver, and which Madame Doriani had failed 
to secure for Cheney Tofts. 

“How did you come possessed of these decu- 
ments ?” inquired Flora. 

“ That, my lady, is what you must excuse my telling 
at this present,” was the answer. 

“But of what nature are they ?” 

‘‘I haven't read ’em,” said the bonest keeper. 
“PT weren’t my place; but the name of Edgecombe is 
mentioned in ’em here and there.” 

“ Our name ?” 

“Ten* 

“ And as ‘Mr. Cheney Tofts—or Mr. Baliol Edge- 
come, a8 he calls himself now, and more shame for him 
—thought it worth his while to go through no end of 
dirty work to get at ‘em, I’ve a fancy that they 
wust be worth having, and maybe will do as much 
good in your hands as his—likely a goodish sight 
better.” 

“He, Mr. Tofts, sought to gain possession of these 
papers ?” Flora asked, her hand trembling as she took 
them up. 

“ He did.” 

“ And you prevented him ?” 

“ By good luck—yes.” 

*‘ But to whom did they belong ?” 

“Why, as far as I could make out, to a person who 
died at Nestleborough not long since, at the very time 
that Doctor Dorey Anne was found tied up in the 
Park, in a queer manner, You remember, my lady?” 

“I do.” 


While she listened and answered, her eyes were 
eagerly scanning the papers before her, the contents 
of which caused her cheek to flush and pale by turns, 
while her lips quivered with the excess of emotion. 

“These papers certainly affect our family affairs, 
Gidley,” she presently said, “ and we, I believe, have 
ihe most right to them. How and whence they were 
procured I won’t ask, smce you are disinclined to tell ; 
but I thank you for your fidelity, [ promise that it 
shall not compromise you, and I thank,you.” 

She held out her soft, white, rosy-flushed hand, and 
the keeper took it in his broad, brown palm, in contrast 
to which it looked like a blossom against the bark of 
the tree on which it was grown.” 

“ Do me one iavour, Gidley,” she said. 


“ A thousand, my lady.” 

“Do not mention these papers to anyone for the 
present, and promise me that if it is my wish you will 
replace them whence they came ?” 

Gidley scratched his bead, and a perplexed look 
came into his face. 

“ That'll be difficult,” he said, “but I’ try.” 

“ Thank you.” 

With this he madea leg, and retreated from the 
apartment. 

Flora hastily closed the door, and sitting down to 
the table, spread out the papers before her. 

“Whatever they are,” she reflected, “they refer to 
our family, and if they are of value to Cheney Tofts 
in this crisis of affairs, they surely cannot be matter of 
indifference to us. I will at least satisfy myself as to 
their purport.” 

It was not an easy task. 

They were of various kinds and different import. 

As we know, they related to Sir Baliol Edgecombe 
—his marriage —the birth of his son—the death of his 
wife—and his visit to England. The latter fact was 
conveyed in several letters addressed to his wife’s 
mother, Claudia Guiver. 

It was easy to see how valuable such a collection 
would be in the hands of the man Tofts, in support of 
the claims he had put forth. 

Flora Edgecombe saw this, and her gratitude was 
mingled with wonder at the good fortune which had 
placed them in her hands. 

After an hour’s reading, the papers were fairly mas- 
tered, and Flora was about to re-fold and place them in 
the order in which they had been arranged, when her 
attention was arrested by something which had 
hitherto escaped her. 

On the back of the letters from Sir Baliol Edge- 
combe a few lines had been written in pencil. The 
writing was that of Claudia Guiver. 

As Flora perused these lines a sensation of horror, 
almost paralytic in its intensity, overcame her. 

It was long before she could speak. When she did, 
her words escaped her lips in whispers. 

“T dare not refuse him,” she muttered, “ hateful, 
distasteful, as he is tome. I must accept his advances 
Jor my father’s sake !” 

She pushed the papers from her as she spoke, 
shuddering as if there was some power of pollution in 
them. 

(To be continued.) 





LINA HERBERT. 





Lina Herperr was in the merriest mood, romping 
with her younger sisters and brothers, when her 
mother, wearing a serious and solemn expression, 
walked into the nursery, and desired an audience frem 
her daughter. 

The children, finding themselves about to be de- 
prived of so valuable and congenial a companion, 
vociferously demanded Lina should be left to add to 
their hilarity. 

“T will come back in a minute,” said she, sooth- 
ingly, supposing some grave domestic duty to be the 
cause of her temporary removal. 

She found, much to her astonishment, that however 
pertaining to domestic affairs the tirade was to be, 
its nature was not calculated to leave her in a mood 
to continue her ehildish sports. 

She followed in her mother’s footsteps across the 
hall and into the library, and stood before her looking 
anxiously. 

“T have a message from your father, Lina,” com- 
menced Mrs. Herbert. 

Lina Herbert was a pretty girl at all times, but at 
this moment she looked charming. 

‘There was lingering in her black eyes the charm of 
brightness which her youthful pastime had imparted 
to them. 

Her cheeks were flushed, and their colour had 
heightened by the unexpected appearance of her mo- 
ther. 

Her mouth was partially opened, as if to catch some 
great piece of news, and yet her distended nostrils 
betokened some dread anxiety. 

After readjusting her dress, Mrs. Herbert con- 
tinued : 

“ Your father and 1 have been talking over a mat- 
ter which seems pending between yourself and Harry 
Marlow. While we have known him for many years, 
we cannot consent to your ever becoming his wife. 
Your father is immoveable on this subject, so you 
had better act upon this suggestion, and give Harry 
to understand his position to be that of an acquaint- 
ance or old friend, but nothing more. There are sub- 
stantial reasons for this.” 

“Your substantial reasons are of course your own, 
but your strong objection, in fact your only objection, 
is poverty. I cannot see why you or father should 
make this the detriment, if I be willing to become a 








poor man’s wife and abide the consequences. Harry 


a] 
will not always be poor. He is @ young projessig,,) 
man, industrious and ambitious, and capable of rig; 

And asI am nearly nineteon years of age, | al 
think myself capable of judging for myself.” y 

This was spoken in a most decided tone. My, Her. 
bert having been a listener, at this moment quicy) 
walked up to Lina, and said : y 

‘And if you are capable of judging for yourself, jt 
shall not be under my roof. You owe a debt of prat;. 
tude and obedience to your parents, which they demand 
of you. What I say I mean—depend upon it.” The, 
raising his hand to strengthen his resolution, he added 
‘‘T declare if you should ever marry Harry Marlow | 
should discard you for ever. I would never tolerate 
either of you. The moment you become his wife | 
shall regard you as dead.” 

Lina dropped her eyes, and Mrs. Herbert almox 
winced under the threatening tone of her hnsband, 

The silence which ensued was interrupted by a se,. 
vant announcing that ‘‘a gentleman in the parigy 
wished to speak with Mr. Herbert.” : 

Mother and daughter withdrew at the request of 
Mr. Herbert to show the gentleman into the liorary, 

The host turned ashy pale as his guest entered. 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Flintskin,” said the trembling 
man. 

“Good morning,” was the cool reply, and he seated 
himself in the arm-chair which Mr. Herbert pushe, 
towards him. 

“ Are you well?” inquired Mr. Herbert, blandly. 

Not heeding the query, Mr. Flintskin continued: 

“T have come to say that the account between us js 
to be settled without delay. The mortgage I hold op 
your house will be fore-closed in ten days, if you do 
not discharge the debt before that time. If, Georgs 
Herbeit, you can raise money for the gambling-tabie, 
you can surely manage to pay your debts.” 

“What !—when ?—how do you know I—you asser; 
what you shall prove,” stammered Mr. Herbert. 

‘“ And I can prove what I assert,” was the curt reply. 

Mr. Herbert was completely silenced. In the hun- 
blest tone he begged for leave to make an explanation, 
but Mr. Flintskin desired buta direct recognition of the 
indebtedness, and cancelling of the same, which M: 
Herbert offered in the following form : 

“You hold, at present, my note for £2,000, fo 
which you have, as security, a mortgage on my house. 
I will add to this a mortgage on my furniture, provided 
you will give me an extension of six months, and will 
also allow you a liberal bonus for this favour, as I shall 
be able, at the expiration of that time, to mect thess 
payments.” 

Mr. Flintskin accepted the proposition, a paper was 
drawn up to this effect, and an arrangement made to 
meet at a certain lawyer's on the following day w 
conclude the matter. 

When the unwelcome visitor had been politely 
bowed out of the front door, Mr. Herbert returned to 
his writing-desk, and looked over his accounts. He 
summed them up, run his fingers through his hai 
and soliloquized : 

“Young Fitzgerald is worth £100,000. My lia- 
bilities are only about £10,000, for the loan of which 
1 will offer him a mortgage on my house and furniture. 
Then I will settle with Flintskin, and transfer the 
mortgage to my son-in-law, who will never bother 
me further about it. Hem!” : 

Such a toss of the head and wave of the hand did 
Mr. Herbert indulge in, that the large inkstand, 
freshly filled, standing on his desk, coming in con- 
tact with his insignia of success, was knocked fromits 
place, rolling over the splendid carpet, leaviog 4 
narrow running stream for nearly a yard in length. 

Although the occurrence was calculated to caus? 
some discomfort, Mr. Herbert found relief in tlie lacs 
that it had been produced in so good a cause. — 

Mr. Herbert was not, by habit or profession, 4 
gambler. An inordinate love of money and display 
had been the mainspring of his present pecunialy 
embarrassments. ‘ 

Through business he had realized sufficient to keep 
up his establishment respectably. But this did not 
satisfy him. He had borrowed money, run largely 
in debt, and finally, among other means, had resorte« 
to the gambling-table, hoping to retrieve bis losses. 
But this had launched him more deeply into the abyss 
of insolvency, and his house and furniture were now 
in the hands of creditors. . 

As a final resort, he had resolved to marry bis 
daughter to a wealthy young man, possessing D0 
other charm for his own or the opposite sex thas 
this pecuniary attraction. : 

Neither Mrs. Herbert nor her daughter knew 0 
Mr. Herbert’s position, nor that in rejecting Har ry 
Marlow’s suit he had, in bis owm mind, replaced i by 
another. : Fi 

Lina Herbert was not a girl to be easily — 
There was as yet no real engagement existing “a 
tween Harry Marlow and herself, but an undesens 4 
ing that when his business would sanction it they 
should contract an engagement. 
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To inform Harry that Mr. Herbert had refused his 
consent would therefore be rather premature. But 
much to her ease of mind, a circumstance occurred 
within a week from the day of her restrictions, 
threats, &c., from her father, which relieved her of 
anxiety on this one subject. fl Tt SvEels 

Harry Marlow was paying @ visit to his fair friend 
Lina, when a slight sneer upon his upper lip preluded 
the declaration of what he had heard. , 

“You admire Mr. Fitzgerald, do you not, Lina?’ 


he asked. “i 

“Qh, not at all, Mr. Marlow. 

“Then why have you thus exerted yourself to 
please him ? He has boasted of the conquest he has 
made, and adds, ‘She smiles so sweetly on a fellow!’ 
You are right, Lina; he is rich, I am poor.” 

Lina drew herself up in indignation, and an- 
swered: i 

“ Hig riches do not enrich, nor your poverty im- 
poverish me.” , 

Harry was charmed by her independence. He 
took her hand, looked earnestly into her eyee, and 


said : 

“Lina, it may be selfish to ask you to engage your- 
self to me at present, but I fear to wait, lest some 
other may supplant me. Promise to leve, to marry 
we, and I will labour hard to that end.” 

“My father will not consent—he swears it.” 

“And whom shall you marry ?” 

“ He does not dictate on that subject.” 

“Will you promise—that’s enough—and I will 
wanage the rest.” 

Silence gave consent. 

She allowed the promise to be sealed upon her 
cherry red lips, and felt that although resolved to be- 
come Harry Marlow’s wife, she had an ordeal to pass 
ibrough less desirable than necessary. 

Harry still held her hand when Mrs. Herbert opened 
the door, and walked towards the table near which 
this plighted couple sat. 

Mr. Marlow offered her his chair, which she ac- 
cepted, and which she did not relinquish until Mr. 
Marlow had left. 

To avoid any interrogations, Lina sought her own 
room immediately after his departure. 

The book which she grasped for relief of mind 
might as well have been written in hieroglyphics as 
in English, or contained Watts’ Hymns or Mother 
Goose’s Melodies, as far as her knowledge went, for 
her eyes saw only the menacing looks of her father, 
aud her head was filled with plans for seeing and 
conversing with Harry without producing family jars 
and quarrels. 

Harry Marlow knew the hour at which Lina took 
her usual morning walks. 

He therefore, when time would permit, made his 
habits to correspond with her own, and many plea- 
sant love chats they had together, until the rela- 
tion of this occurrence was casually mentioned by 
her little sister Mary, who was her constant companion 
in these rambles. 

This, therefore, here ended, and Lina was more 
closely watched than ever. 

But Harry was not‘at his wits’ end, as wé’ shall 
see, 
In Jess than a fortnight after, he called at Mr. Her- 
bert’s house, fuily prepared for any contingency. 

: When his name was announced, Mrs. Herbert was 
first to welcome him by her presence, nor did she 
leave when Lina joined them. 

A few moments of trio conversation sufficed Harry, 
and 4 proposition to repair to the nursery, Lina’s 
favourite portion of the house, was made by him. 

Hiarry fondled and romped with the two-year old 


Gracie, until he had the opportunity to attach a smail | 


piece of paper to her apron. 

Then lifting ber in his arms, he set her upon Lina’s 
lap, pointing to the billet. 

Lina grasped it, but took no further notice of it 
until she found herself along some time after. 

Among the little declarations of love 
paragraph 

“Mr. Fitzgerald makes no secret of his intention. 
He declares not only to have been encouraged, bat 
almost to have been proposed to, by your father, for 
you. I consider him a contemptible puppy, but be 
radent in your reception of him. Do notitivg to 
excite suspicions of our intentions for the future.” 

(hat same evening Mr. Fitzgerald called; that 
ance Mr. bitzgerald proposed and was re- 
acter 

Mr [Herbert's indignation knew no bouods when his 
hoped for son-in-law apprised him of this fact. 

He summoned Lina to him. 
“What dues ‘this mean ? 
“izererald ! 


was a 


You refused Thomas 
nies If it be to marry Harry Marlow, you 
My ter recall Fitzgerald, for never will you find 
"  “pportunity to engage yourself to, or run away 
With, Harry Marlow!” 

Lita looked the pietare of humility. Within her 
Were other motives than submission. She wrote a 





note to Harry, relating each occurrence of the last 
twenty-four hours, and mailed it to his office. 

In the afternoon of the following day he called, and 
found Lina amusing the pet Gracie upon her lap. 
She was again used as the medium of correspondence : 

“If your father insists, dearest, upon your accep- 
tance of F., do so provisionally—by naming the 
wedding-day six months hence.” 

Lina obeyed to the letter all Harry bid her do; 
and Mr. Herbert readily acceded to the compromise. 

* . » 


The weather was warm and sultry. Every family 
who could conveniently do so was preparing to leave 
the city, to pass the insufferable summer months at 
watering-places, or among the pleasanter shade of 
farm-houses. 

Lina Herbert was finishing a piece of embroidery, 
when the voice of Thomas Fitzgerald suddenly 
announcing his appearance, caused her to drop her 
needle. He sat upon a low ottoman at her feet, and 
—e any preliminray remark, took her hand and 
said: 

“Dear Lina, so we're going to be married soon. 
You will have a fine house, fine horses, fine carriage, 
and a fine husband.” 

Lina looked at him té discover what particular 
motive he could have in thus asserting what he called 
“plain truths ;” but defining no decided expression in 
his inexpressive countenance, she picked up her 
needle and continued her work. 

Mr. Fitzgerald had a pale grey eye, which grow 
paler as he spoke. He had small, thin lips, and a 
remarkably slender and pointed nose, which corre- 
sponded wonderfully with his angular physique. 

The contrast between himself and Harry was par- 
ticularly striking at this moment to Lina, and as Mr. 
Fitzgerald lost in her estimation, so Mr. Marlow 
gained by the comparison. 

Harry Marlow had been sitting at his desk in his 
office for several hours, drawing up important docu- 
ments. He had finished them, folded them carefully, 
and laid them in a drawer, and cast his eyes at the 
clock hanging upon the side of the wall before 
him. 

“Four o'clock: I have another hour to spare before 
going todinner. I will occupy it with——” and a nod 
of the head concluded his intention. 

Taking a small sheet of note-paper, he filled it, 
crossed and re-crossed it, doubled it to its smallest 
capacity, and placed it in his pocket-book. 

He left his office, went to dinner, and immediately 
afier was wending his way towards Mr. Herbert's 
house. 

The nursery door was closed for the night when 
Harry Marlow arrived. ‘he paper in the pocket- 
book was t6 be transferred to Lina; but as Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s presence was added to that of the family’s, 
the task proved to be doubly difficult, and trebly ne- 
cessary, as the family expected to leave town in the 
course of a very few days. 

Much ingenuity as Harry possessed, he could devise 
no means by which to execute his mission. He there- 
fore bade good-night, after a short visit, and deep in 
contemplation, strolled out upon the street. The first 
person he encountered was a boy, carrying a bouquet 
in one hand, while in the other he held a note which 
he was reading. It suggested an idea to him. 

“* Will you sell me this bouquet ?” inquired he of the 
lad, whose progress he impeded by stopping directly 
in front of him. 

A bargain was struck and Harry Marlow became 
pessessor. 

He released the note from its larking-place, secreted 
it in the bouquet, and returned to Mr. Herbert's, 
making his apology for thus intruding so soon again. 

He handed the bouquet to Lina, caught her eye, 
and glancing alternately at her and the bouquet, 
said : 

“You .bad better re-arranye these flowers, when 
putting them in water. ‘They will kee, as they are, 
however, until you reach your room ” 

Lina fully comprehended his meaning, and lost no 
time in fulfilling his request. 

The note was easily found. She read, re-read it, 
then tore it into a multitude of atoms, and consigned 
them to a lighted match’s mercy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert were about putting out the 
light in theiy bedchamber, when terrible shrieks reached 
their ears, as if coming from Lina’s room. 

Mrs. Herbert rushed to her assistance, and finding 
Lina lying upon the floor, !ookiug very pale, screamed 
to her husband to run for a doctor as fast as possible. 

Mr. Herbert lost no time in dressing himself, and 
reaching the street. 

A gig stood near the house, and at the hoxse’s head 
stood a gentleman in a full suit of black, adjusting 
somethivg which seemed to have given way in the 
harness. 

“ Are you a phys‘cian, sir? If so, do come quickly. 
I believe my daughter's dying, or—I don’t know what. 
She has been taken suddenly ill,” said Mr. Herbert, 





with great earnestness, without waiting for any re- 
sponse until his sentences had been concluded, 

Tho demure-looking old gentleman, whose locks, 
hanging about his neck, were almost snow white, 
turned calmly around, and answered the questions put 
to him by asking another. 

‘Did you say your daughter is ill?” 

Mr. Herbert was irritated by his nonchalant man- 
ner, and said: 

“Tf you are a doctor, come to my house imme- 
diately.” 

“T suppose,” replied the easy talking man, “I may 
fasten my horse first.” 

And as quietly as he had talked, did he proceed to 
tie his horse to the trunk of a tree near by, and as 
slowly did he follow Mr. Herbert, who, far ahead of 
him, opened the door of Lina’s chamber and peeped 
in, then waited for the doctor, and waived him to 
enter. 

Lina was lying on the bed, her mother bathing her 
temples and chafing her hands. 

She partly opened her eyes as the gcutleman ap- 
proached her bedside. 

The doctor took her hand, felt her pulse, and said: 

‘Where does your pain lie?” 

“Here,” said she, placing her hand upon her heart. 

Then turning to the mother, be inquired : 

“Has she had any sudden shock ?” 

Father and mother simultaneously answered - 

“Not that I know of.” 

Lina shook her head as if in pain. 

“She is exceedingly nervous, and had better lie 
perfectly still for a while. I will give her something 
to quiet her, and cause her to sleep.” 

He mixed a liquid in a small glass of water, held 
it to her lips, which she drank slowly and willingly. 

He then drew a chair towards tlic bedside arid sat 
him down, watching closely his patient. 

There was a dead silence, when Mrs. Herbert whis- 
pered to her husband : 

“As the doctor wants Lina to sleep, we had better 
leave for a short time.” 

Mr. Herbert nodded assent, and they tip-toed out of 
the room. 

Twenty minutes had clapsed when Mrs. Herbert 
went to inquire after the state of her daughter's 
health. 

She was lying awake, and answering questions put 
to her by the doctor. 

He rose, took her band, and said : 
“Now, my dear child, you are better. 
and I will call to-morrow morning again. 

I have left you will take every three honrs.” 

Then handing his card, upon which was written 
“ Abraham Coaoning, M.D.,” he bowed and left. 

Each morning he called, but gave very little satis- 
faction as to her entire recovery, although she wa- 
ordered to ride out every day, until at the close o1 
the week he requested that he might be allowed to 
bring a consulting physician with him, to which the 
parents gladly assented. 

On the same day, as quaint a looking individual as 
himself, but not quite so old, walked in with him 
They consulted for over half an hour together, aud 
receiving the thanks of the parents for the gov! 
news that their daughter was in no danger, bu 
would be able to be about soon, as usual, requested 
that “ Dr. Conning would call in occasionally.” 

* * * * . 


Keep quiet, 
‘’he drops 


Joyous, gay, sprightly, Lina Herbert was rushing 
almost wildly from her mother’s bed-room to her own 
then into the parlour, then into her father’s library. 

Mrs. Herbert never seemed more cheerful in her 
life. A mother’s heart was leaping with joy, for Mr 
Fitzgerald was to become a@ member of her family in 
less than twenty-four hours. 

Mr. Herbert was light-hearted, for this son-in-law 
was to make him an independent man, relieve him 0! 
all outside debts, and, in fact, be a valuable acquisi 
tion for the present and the future. 

Added to all these advantages, Lina had beco:n 
reconciled to the match, thereby evincing a desire to 
please her parents in their every wish. 

Mr. Fitzgorald called in the evening, attired in 
costly style, for he had declared he would dress each 
day in as fine a suit as a tailor could make 

Directly after he had made his obeisance to thy 
family, the door-bell rung, aad a large package, 
directed to Miss Herbert, was handed into the parlou 
Lina opened it, and exhibited a set of diamonds o 
such magnificence as to make herself almost startle. 

She handed the case to her mother, who exclaime 
“How superb!” Mr. Herbert looked over lx 
shoulder, and compressed his lips, opened his eyes it 
admiration and dumb confusion. 

It was then returned to Lina. She closed the box 
and wrapping it again in paper, tendered it to Mr. 
Fitzgerald, saying : 

“As Miss Herbert you will excuse my accepting 
your valuable gift; when I shall become : 

Her voice faltered; Mr. Fitzgerald interrupted her: 
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Lina finished the sentence : ° 

“T will accept it,” 

“Well, a day makes no difference. Please put it 
carefully away, Mrs. Herbert, till after the ceremony 
to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Herbert took it. 

Lina pleaded a headache before the close of the 
evening, and begging permission to do so, retired 
from the company. 

Her head found no resting-place that night. Con- 
fused dreams, visions, apparitions appeared before 
her. Sho saw the church decked in flowers, then 
crape hung carelessly upon the arms of some few 
present 

There was a merry crowd entering, but solemn, 
melancholy faces were leaving the house in which 
she was to have been made a bride, but had left it, 
caning ona stranger's arm. Then was heard dis- 
tant sounds, murmurings, wailing, woe, and whining 
melancholy. 

A storm was gathering without, clouds were dark 
and heavy, buf ere she reached her home tho sun 
shone brightly, and she felt warmed by its softening 
and genial rays. 

She dreamed her sweet dream out, and waked 
with @ smile, such as her face had seldom worn. 

Every preparation had been made on the previous 
lay for the wedding ceremony. Lina’s travelling 
dress was plain, but in exquisite taste, showing a 
form as elegant as the mind and maaners of the 
wearer. 

At twelve o'clock precisely the carriages were at 
the door to convey the family to the church. 

All were fully prepared to occupy them. The 
sanctuary of the Lord was opened to receive them 
Lina, resting on the arm of her father, walked with 
unfaltering step towards the altar. 

There too was the mother and the intended 
husband. 

The parson stood, his book before him. All was 
stillness when the parson slowly repeated : 

“If there be any one present who can show just 
cause why this pair should not be united in the 
holy bonds of wedlock, he will please signify it by 
rising, or for ever hold his peace.” 

“IT can!” cried aloud voice in the quiet house 


All eyes were turned. 


‘A crazy mau !” whispered the young women 

“ Who's that?” questioned the men. 

A loud whispering, buzzing noise was heard among 
(he crowd. 

Relief came te the inquirers. 

The physician, Dr. Conning, walked with dignified 
gait down the aisle. At his approach Lina turned 
almost as pale as she had been on the occasion of his 
first visit to ber house. 

“And what is the cause you would show ?” in- 
quired the minister. 

Raising his, hand to bis head, and lifting from it his 
hoary wig, displaying his own beatiful black curly 
hair, he said : 

“T object to my wife becomisg the wife of ano- 
ther !” 

Then advancing toward Lina, he proffered his arm, 
which she hastily took 

“ Hold!” cried. Mr. Herbert; “ we have no proof of 
this. I demand stronger proof than your word, sir.” 

A paper, which he bad been holding in his hand, 
but which bad not been observed, he instaatly opened, 
laid upon the desk, and demanded tlat the Rev. Mr 

‘onniving should step up. ‘The cousulting physician, 
1s demure as he ever was, was soon among the fore- 
most of the crowd 

“T, too,” said be, “ was deceived. This gentleman, 
who represented to you the doctor, told me he was 
.vout marrying the young lady ere she should breathe 
Ler last. i aceordingly did my duty as requested.” 

“ Tt is not valid’ cried Mr. Herbert. 

“ Perfectly 80, as with the cousent of both parties 
it wag solemnized,” replied the minister behind the 
desk. 

Lina Marlow, who bad not yet spoken, followed 

lose behind her parents, leaning on her husband's 
arm. But overjoyed, she must give vent to her 
eelings. 

‘Be reconciled, papa. Iam not lost to every one in 

» world. Quly to youl am already dead!” . 

J.L. 





Tus Forst Message or mus Aruantic CABLE. 
AN OmzEn.—It is told that a reporter went for a large 
paper from Leadon professionally to witness the de- 
parture of the Great Eastern on her enterprise, having 
left one of Lis children at home lying dangerously ill. 
His anxiety to get news from town day by day may 
be easily imagmed. He was on board the Great 
Eastern after the eplice with her had been formed, but 
before she had fairly started on the voyage, when a 
telegram addressed to him from London reached Va- 
lentia conveying the melancholy intelligence of his 





poor child's decease. Seeing the purport of the mes- 
sage, and being a man of kind feeling, the Transat- 
lautic Telegraph Company's agent on shore imme- 
diately forwarded the painful tidings through the 
new cable to our acquaintance ou board the great 
ship, which he duly received. That the first, un- 
official use thus.made of the cable should have been 
to communicate the pews of a death was not a very 
favourable omen; and in superstitious times such a 
circumstance would have been taken as portending 
serious disaster to the undertaking ; indeed, ‘reading 
it by the light of the untoward result,some weak 
folks even now-a-days might be disposed to attach a 
supernatural siguificance to it. 





DREAMS OF CHILDHOOD 


I am dreaming, ever dreaming, 
Of my childhood’s happy home— 
Of the orchard and the meadow 
Where my infant-steps did roam. 


Of the little snow-white cottage, 
Olustered o’er with wild woodbine— 

Intertwined with trailing roses, 
Clematis and eglantine. 

Of the noisy, bubbling brooklet, 
Where, with littie-shoeless feet, 

I have wandered many a morning, 
List'ning to its murmurs sweet. 


Of my dear, beloved mother, 

As she sat in her arm-chair, 
Close beside the low west window, 
Sunbeams playing ia her hair. 

Of my father, homeward coming, 
Of his happy, smiling face— 

As he stopped beneath the window, 
Wife and children to embrate. 


Happy! happy days of childhood, 
Never can they come again ; 
But the memory of their pleasures, 
Soothes full many an hour of pain. 
A. W. B. 





THE HEIRESS. 
en 
CHAPTER XxX. 
A PLAN FOR HAROLD, AND HOW IT ENDED. 
A youth to whom was given 
So much of earth, so much of heaven. 
Wordsworth. 
Tue smouldering fire had flashed into a blaze—the 
first love of a boy was born full-grown. 
“She has asked me to ‘be her friend,” he said. 
“She trusts me. She has promised to call on me in 
time of trouble or danger. My life shall be hers. 
My strength, my energies, shall be spent iu her ser- 
vice, and at last I will win her. Yes, she shall be 
mine; for whoever or whatever she is, I would trust 
that angel face—that seraph voice—despite a million 
traducers.” 
Yet Alfred Fairfield perhaps would not believe with- 
out proof. He might utter doubts, insulting to her 
and offensive to him; or, believing, might win her 
heart, and leave him to despair. 
“Friends! Ah, yes, we are more than friends,” he 
whispered. ‘Alfred Fairfield is the brother of my 
soul. But I must keep her secret, and I must win her 
if I can,” 
Yes, it was a solemn promise. He dared not be- 
tray her, and even that was part of his compact with 
Alired. Had they not vowed to be her knights and 
champions ? 
Thus he sat pondering, when Mr. Shelbourne and 
the doctor returned. The first words of the former 
were, 
“ Where is Hargld ?” 
Richard shrugged his shoulders. 
“T cannot inform you, not having seen him since 
your departure,” he said. 
Mr. Shelbourne’s face flushed. 
“ Has my son so little of the gentleman about him 
as to leave a guest alone all day?” he said. “I bade 
him do his duty as a host before I left. I blush for 
the boy.” 

“No matter, no matter,” said the good-natured 
doctor. “Dick did very well, no doubt; don’t expect 
too much of your lad.” 

Mr. Shelbourne paced the room, 

“ Doctor,” he said, “this farce is too absurb. That 
boy and I vous live together. There is aversiou in 
his every glance. And ] feel as a father should never 
feel to his son. I try to think of him as the child my 
wife left to my care; but I cannot. Her nature was 
noble—she came of a proud and brave race. She 
would have blushed for him asIdo. Iam resolved 








at last. i shall take measures to place darold under 


——___ 


— 


_the care of some gentleman of learning and piety, anuj 

atrange my affairs—so that in the event of my deo, 
he will find himself and his estates properly cared j, 
—aand leave this place for ever; forgetting that J haves 
son, or that the home of my forefathers stil} jij, ite 
head above the earth.” 

With those words, and a glance of mingled pit)... 
ness and sorrow, he strode from the aparimen; and 
did not reappear for several hours. 7 

Mr. Shelbourne was a man who wasted few words 
on anything. 

Having once spoken of his determination to play 
Harold under the care of some learned man, or 4 
some foreign college, he never mentioned it again 
until, one bright;morning, when seated in his library 
with the doctor aud Richard, he suddenly rang tig 
bell, and requested the servant to summon Masje; 
Harold immediately. 

The boy came at once, wearing that airof perplexity 
and terror which always seemed to fall upon him 
in his father’s presence, and seating himself at the 
other side of the table, hung his head and awaited ths 
communication which Mr. Shelbourne seemed about to 
make on some important subject. 

Never before had the boy’s timid mien so angered 
that stern man. It required a mighty effort on hig 
part to restrain some outburst of indignation, For 
few moments he bit. his lips.and clenched hig teeth. 
but at last forced himself to speak with a dignified de- 
gree of calmness, 

“ Harold, you and. I have known very little of each 
other. Itis partly my own fault. I should not have 
abandoned you to strangers for 90 many years. But 
since my return I have been greatly grieved, and much 
offended by your conduct. Your whole deportment 
has been such as to make me blush for you. You ex- 
hibit neither respect aor affectigp for me. You have 
neglected every manly accomplishment I have endea- 
voured to instruct or have you instrueted in, With- 
out disguise, it is evident we are mutually disagreeable 
to each other ; therefore, it is, in my opinion, best that 
we henceforth live apart. lt grieves me to say 90. 
Does it grieve you to hear it, my son ?” 

“No.” Nothing more—that short, coldly-uttered 
monosyllable, “ No.” 

“You agree to what I have said?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“We are best apart.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Then let me inform you that my friend, the Rev. 
Alwyn North, has agreed to take you under his care, 
and that I shall leave the country at once. You 
will have a liberal allowance, and every advantage of 
instruction, by which I hope you will profit.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“ We shall probably never meet again.” 

“No, sir.” 

“You will be ready to-morrow at noon. Mrs. North, 
who is at present on a visit a few miles from this 
place, will kindly stop that you may travel home with 
ker. As you appear to entertain some affection for 
your od nurse, you may pass the intervening time 
with her. I shall pension her, and she will reside 
elsewhere, so that probably you will very seldom se 
her, if indeed ever.” 

“Grase—do you mean Grace?” cried Harold. 

“Of course.” 

“TI cannot part from poor old nurse,” said the boy 
“ Ob, you are very cruel.” 

And bending down his head he wept. i 

“You have rendered this alteration necessary,” 
said Mr. Shelbourne. 

“I? Oh, it will kill her. It will kill her. | 
will obey—I will do anything, but don’t take her from 
me.” 

“Enough of this,” said Mr. Shelbourne; “you 
may go.” se 
He opened the door, and Harold passed through \t, 
sobbing. 

Ten minutes after old Grace burst into the room, 
and fell at Mr. Shelbourne’s feet. 

“ Don’t take my dearie from me,” she sobbed. “I'm 
very old—I can’t live long. Oh, please leave wy 
dear with me, or I shall die.” 

Mr. Shelbourne looked upon the tear-stained and 
wrinkled face with some emotion. : 

“Tam glad my wretched son has inspired feelings 
of affection in any one’s heart,” he said. “ I am equally 
glad that he appears to return that seuliment in a 
least one instance. Yet, my good woman, this must 
be done, and I greatly fear that your influence over 
him has been iar from beneficial. You have made 
no effort to cure him of his absurd timidity—you ¢2- 
courage him in his odd habits. To use @ commoc 
expression, you have spoiled him, and for his ow® 
good you must part. Perhaps counteracting influence 
may make him other than leis. Though I greaty 
fear it is too late to hope.” 

Sorrow was never written more deaply on S27 
brow than on that of Mr. Shelbourne’s as he uiter 
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Richard's heart throbbed with compassion. 

“Would that I were his son,” he said, “that I 
might prove to him how strong filial affection may 
be! He deserves affection. He is worthy of re- 
spect !” 


+ 
So 


strong, were his emotions that he advanced 


Close’ to the side of the sad, stern man, and took his 


heua 2 
(he mute token of sympathy met with no repulse. 


Proud as he was to others, Mr. Shelbourne was: 


always gentle as the humblest man to Richard. He 
jooked up at him with a weary smile, and repeated 
what he had often before said and thought. 

“You are a happy man, Rawdon.” 

Day drew to a close, sombre shadows replaced the 
glorious halo of sunset, and amidst them the crescent 
moon arose. f 

A peaceful silence rested upon The Pines, and the 
whole village seemed to repose. 

Now and then the far-off notes of some simple musi- 
cal instrument floated upon the air, or the whistle 
of a ploughman returning homeward pierced the 
silence With its sharp, shrill notes, but nothing ruder 
fel] upon the ear. 

On the verandah sat the gentleman of the house 
and his guests. 

The doctor was lazily recounting some old college 
joke, and the others listening, as all three puffed away 
at the most fragrant of cigars. 

Richard’s mind was, in truth, wandering, not only 
from the present scene, but from the merry tale. He 
was thinking of the lovely lady, and of her yet un- 
fulfilled promise of a second meeting, and dreaming, 
as boys dream, of their first love. 

Now that Mr. Shelbourne had resolved to leave 
England, perhaps for ever, he found no difficulty in 
prevailing on Dr. Rawdon and Richard to remain at 
‘The Pines until his departure. 

Harold was to be sent away on the morrow, and 
soon the old place would be deserted or sold to strangers, 
so, at least, all three believed that night. 

The first token of the breaking up came to them un- 

expectedly in the form of old Grace, who stood 
with asmall bundle in her hand, and an antiquated 
black bonnet crowning her cap-border, so suddenly 
before them, that she might have risen from the 
ground, 
* «T have come to bid you good-by, sir,” shesaid. “T 
night as well get it over. I shall take the evening 
train for London, where I have friends. It’s hard 
leaving a place I’ve been in so Jong, but since it must 
be it must be.” 

“My good woman,” said Mr. Shelbourne, “this 
haste is unnecessary—entirely unnecessary. I do not 
intend to turn you penniless upon the world; I shall 
provide for you liberally. Remain until the last. I 
suould grieve to think of anything else. It is your 
right, for you have been faithful to me and affectionate 
to my boy.” 

Old Grace shuddered. 

“ve done little but harm to you or yours,” she 
said. “1 know it and repent it,and I can’t stay. I'll 
let you know where I am when I fetch my things, 
sir; but I must. be quick now or I'll lose the train. 
God bless you, sir, and try and forgive meas you néed 
forgiveness yourself. Good-by, sir; good-by, gentle- 
men.” 

And in a determined way, which made interfer- 
ence quite impossible, she trudged away in the moon- 
light, leaving the group to discuss her singular con- 
dact, 

“As well so, perhaps,” said Mr. Shelbourne. “ We 
shall avoid a scene when Harold goes. Poor old wo- 
man, I have made her wretched. It is part of my 
fate. I think God must I-ok angrily upon me, Raw- 
don. He has afflicted me si rely.” 

At this moment the sound of carriage wheels was 
heard, and to the surprise c* all, a vehicle drove to the 
gate and stopped, and the uriver descending, handed 
out a lady. 

“It is the hotel carriage,” sgid Dr. Rawdon; “and 
that is Dick Duncan, or I’m no guesser; but who 
can the lady be ?” 

“The lady, if I am not mistaken, is Mrs. North,” 
0 Mr. Shelbourne, and arising, advanced to meet 

er. 

“Mrs. North, I velieve ?” 

‘Yes, Mr. Shelbourne. You scarcely expected me 
al such an hour.” 

‘ Nevertheless, I am happy to receive you.” 

, L hav been suddenly called home. by the illness 
o! my father,” said Mrs. North, “and must travel 
with all haste; but, having promised to call for your 
Son, anc understanding that his extreme timidity and 
bervousness render it undesirable that he should 
yb alone, I have stopped at this unseasonable 
aves The young gentleman can perhaps accompany 
me, and his trunks can be forwarded to-morrow, or 
ot any appointed time.” 

si You are very kind, Mrs. North,” said Mr. Shel- 
curne. “Myson can be ready immediately. You 





| ble to me. 


will find him sadly in need of a mother’s care and | 
| could laugh but for anger. 


counsel ; sadly deficient in every mental and physical 
quality. But I trust you will make every allowance 
for him; and though I cannot expect you to feel that 
interest in him which brilliant qualities would awaken, 
I know ‘you will be gentle with him. Thus far, his 
only affectionate impulses have been toward an old 
woman, his nurse from infancy. Perhaps another 
woman, and one in every way so admirable as Mrs. 
North, may have more influence over him than I. I 
have done wrong, perhaps; I have not, it may be, 
understood him, I ceufide to you the task Iam in- 
capable: of filling.” 

“J will bea mother to the poor boy,” said the lady. 
“T assure you I already pity him; and, my dear sir, 
trust in God—He may sned light upon the poor lad’s 
mind, and make him all you wish.” 

Mr. Shelbourne bowed, and rose to ring the bell. 

“ You will take some refreshment, Mrs. North?” he 
said. 

“No, sir; I have just dined, thank you.” 

“A glass of wine, then. Samuel, the sherry: and 
request Master Harold to prepare instantly to accom- 
pany Mrs. North.” 

The servant left the room. 

Ten minutes after he returned with the wine and 
glasses on a silver salver. Ten minutes more elapsed, 
still no sign of Harold. 

Mrs. North grew anxious. 

“JT grieve to hurry Master Harold,” she said, ‘but 
the time is passing, and I must leave by the evening 
train.” ’ 

Again Mr. Shelbourne rang the bell. This time old 
Deborah replied. 

“Tell Master Harold that his father desires his pre- 
sence instantly,” said he. 

“ Master Harold knows that,” she said. 

“Why does he not come, then ?” 

“Says he won't.” 

“Won't 2?” 

“Yes, he won't go to-night.” 

“ Does he know Mrs. North is kind enongh to trouble 
and incommode herself on his account ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ This is unbearable !”’said Mr. Shelbourne. “ Order 
him instantly ——” 

Here Mrs. North interposed. 

“As the young gentleman is to be placed under 
my care, I presume it will not be improper for me to 
attempt to influence him in this matter,” she said. 
“ Young persons of feeble mind are amenable to 
kindness, and I have some experience. Where is 
Master Harold ?” 

“In the drawing-room, mum, lying on a sofa, sulk- 
ing,” said Deborah. 

“Show me the way. I'd rather go alone, Mr. Shel- 
bourne.” 

And Mrs. North followed Deborah. 

“So you think his temper is at fault ?” 

“ Know it,” said Deborah. 

And she opened the door of the drawing-room. 

Mrs. North took the lamp and entered. 

For a few moments Deborah heard a murmur of 
voices, then shrill exclamations of horror, and Mrs. 
North swept out with a face flushed scarlet, and eyes 
sparkling with indignation. 

“Show mé the way from this den of iniquity,” she 
said. “I am disgraced to have entered it. That crea- 
ture—that sinful creature! Gracious goodness! what 
ts the world coming to?” 

“ What is the matter?” asked Deborah. 

“ Have they deceived you? I shouldn’t wonder, 
poor old soul! But they thought tocheat me. They 
might have known me better. There, show me the way. 
Why did I ever cross the threshold ?” 

She brushed past’ Deborah even as she spoke 
the words, and made her way toward the door open- 
ing on the porch, and would have glided past the 
three gentlemen but that Mr. Shelbourne stopped 
her. 

“Mrs. North, what has happened?” 

“T have discovered your deception, sir!” And 
she turned an angry face towards him. ‘“ Let me go! 
This roof smothers me! Oh, shame, shame, sir, 
shame !” 

“Mrs. North, I pray you to explain yourself. 
anything been done to offend you ?” 

“'To offend me? Oh, Mr. Shelbourne, you ask me 
that—you, who have endeavoured to introduce an 
abandoned creature into the home of innocence and 
decency—the home where my pure daughters dwell, 
and where I, an honest matron, have lived uprightly 
somany years—the home where a servant of God is 
master! Sliame, sir, shame !” 

“‘My miserable son !” groaned Mr. Shelbourne. “In 
pity, tell me—what has the wretched boy done or said? 
Has he insulted you? Has he?” 

Mrs. North turned upon him with flashing eyes. 

“Your son!” she repeated, with a bitter sneer. 
“ That farce has ended. Its motive is incomprehensi- 
It was as shallow as sinful. Your son! 


Has 





—— 


Give the creature some other name Yourson! I 
Your son! . Hypocrite !” 
and she swept from the porch. and entering the car- 
riage cried to the driver, ‘‘ As iast as you can to the 
station,” and was gone. 

“ What does this mean ?” 
the astonished gentlemen stared at each othe: 
Harold exhibited some trait of which I never suspect 
him, or is Mrs. North mad ?” 

The dottor shook his head. 

“ Incomprehensible ! Incomprehensible!” he said 
“T'd see the lad and find out. I say, Dick, what's tie 
matter ?” 

Dick was staving with wide open eyes.at a patch of 
moonlight which illuminated a spot of the garden, just 
beyond the deep shadows of a laburaum. 

* Nothing,” said Dick; “ it was fancy, I suppose.” 

“ What was fancy ?” asked the doctor. 

But Richard would not satisfy him. 

The truth was that a moment before he,had seen « 
female figure, hooded and ‘shawled, standing in tha 
patch of light, waving a white kerchief with a gestur 
that seemed to say, * Farewell.” 

The outline of the form was not to be mistaken. I 
was the mysterious lady of The Pines. 

Something whispered to him that she had left that 
place for ever—that them and there they parted. 

For a brief moment he sat quite still, overwhelm 
by the thought ; the next dashed into the garden. 

But neither among the tangled bushes, nor wander 
ing where the roses’bedewed the air with fragranc 
nor down by the blue water-side, could he find six: 
or token of the mysterious maiden, or of any otli 
living soul. , 


cried Mr: Shelbourne, as 


CHAPTER XXL 
A LOST HEIR AS WELL AS A LOST FEIRESS 
© now. for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content 
Shakespeare. 
Here comes the lady! oh, so light a foot 
Will ne’er wear out the everlasting flint. Thid. 

By the time he had returned from his fruitless 
search the whole house was in commotion. Lights 
danced in every room, and every one beneath the 
roof was searching for Master Harold, who was no- 
where to be found. 

He had positively been in the drawing-room when 
Mrs. North entered. Sam, the footman, declared that 
he had seen him leave the apartment and enter his 
own room, but that was the last known of him. 

At first it had been supposed that, having offended 
Mrs. North, he feared his father’s anger, and had 
secreted himself; but now graye fears were enter- 
tained for his safety. 

The servants were full of horrible fancies. 

“ He's been murdered for his gold watch,” said Sam. 

“He’s drownded, poor lamb. ‘They ought to have 
watche? him better,” said cook. 

“ He’s hanged himself,” blubbered the housemaid 
“T knew he’d be driven to it.” 

“We shall find him covered with blood some- 
where,” said Sam. “What do you thiak, coach 
man?” 

“Tt’s my belief he’s cnt and run,” said Barney. 

The last surmise, as the most original, was com- 
municated to Mr. Shelbourne. He summoned thx 
coachman to his side at once. 

“So you think Master Harold has run away?” he 
said. 

“ Yes, sir,” 

“ And why?” 

“Weil,” said Barney, scratching bis head, “ it’s 
hard to account for the ways of those innocents 
You see he wanted liberty ; those do who can’t have 
it invariably. Id be looking at the station, they 
know him most likely; anyway, you can describe 
him. He’s not in the house, that’s certain.” 

“ He may be right,” said Mr. Shelbourne. “ Barney, 
saddle a horse; andI know you will go with me, 
Dick. Another for this young gentleman. Doctor, 
I know you will remain here and do what you can 
if that unhappy son of mine returns. Of all things 
keep him from leaving the house if you fiad him 
secreted about it. I am tender on the subject of an 
open exposure of his imbecility and want of filial 
affection.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the doctor. ‘But I think Barney 
is right—Harold has run away, poor fellow. He was 
afraid of the reverend gentleman.” 

Mr. Shelbourne paced to and fro in great agiia- 
tation, and Richard watched him with sympathetic 
glances. 

Soon the horses eame te the gate, and the two 
mounted, and galloped off toward the station, which 
they reached in half an hour. ’ 

There they found the office quite empty of pas- 
sengers, and a tall gentleman reading the newspaper, 
with bis hat on, and an air of being at ease, while 
a porter smoked a short pipe beside the doer. 
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To him Mr. Shelbourne addressed himself. 

“ fs the evening train for London in yet ?” 

“ Half an hour ago, sir,” said the porter. 

“ Had it many passengers to take up here?” 

“No, sir—only three. Wait a bit, four—three 
women folks and one man.” 

“Can you describe the man ?” 

“No, sir; Lost anything ?” 

“No. Iam anxious about some one.” 

“P'raps Mr. Brush can tell you. Walk in, sir.” 

Into the office Mr. Shelbourne walked at once, fol- 
lowed by Richard. At his entrance the official arose 
and bowed. 

“Good evening, squire. Hope you didn’t mean 
to go up in the train. You're too late if you did.” 

“No, sir, I did not. But I have important reasons 
for desiring to know who were taken up here.” 

“Have, hey? Well, squire, I'll tell you. Just 
four. Three on ‘em waited here a spell, and one 
come in a hurry at the very nick o’ time. Fust 
place, that old nursejfrom*your house, Mrs.—what's- 
her name ?” 

“* Yes," said Mr. Shelbourne. ‘‘Go on.” 

“Next a tall lady in black, came in the hotel car- 
riage—blue eyes, fair hair, and a kind of better-than- 
you-be air.” 

“Mrs. North. Well, sir?” 

“Then a little hunch-backed gentleman—walks 
with acane. Good little soul—Pratt’s uncle. Leave 
him something when he dies.” 

“Yes, sir. Well, the fourth?” 

“The prettiest girl I ever saw.” 

“A girl! And there was no one else ?” 

“No—notasoul. But I vow, I never saw such a 
beauty. Dressed somehow odd, too; and in an awful 
pucker.” 

“What did she look like?” asked Richard, in a low 
voice. 

“ Nothing I eyer saw,” said the man. “Dark as a 
gipsy, with such eyes, and a rich silk dress, under a 
common hood and shawl. You never saw sucha 
beauty, sir.” 

“We are wasting time, Dick,” said Mr. She)bourne. 
“T am obliged to you, sir. Come, my boy, Harold 
was not in the train.” 

“One moment,” pleaded Dick. “ Pray, had the 
lady any baggage with her ?” 

“* A small bundle,” said the man. 

“How did she come?” 

“On foot, by herself.” 

“ And she had dark eyes and hair?” 

“ Like ink.” 

* And a pretty fig. ce?” 

“ Angelic. I say sir, you seem to know her.” 

“ Come, Dick, come !” cried Mr. Shelbourne, already 
in the saddle. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Dick. “Only an instant 
more. I do know her, I believe. Tell me about 
her.” 

“She was frightened, and had been crying. Her 
dress was fine, and her outside things like a servant's, 
And another queer thing— when she was stepping into 
the carriage. something caught her shawl and pulled 
it off. 1 picked it up, but not before I had seen that 
the dress she wore was not that which ladies wear to 
travel in. It was made low in the neck and short in 
the sleeves, like a ball dress, and would have stood 


vlone, it was sorich. She had the plumpest neck and 
arms, and on one of ‘em jest above the elbow, a mark 
ns big as a shilling, rose-red, and the shape of a 
t ir.’ 

“It is she--[ do know her,” cried Richard, in a 
rreat state of « nent. “I would give the world 
to follow her 

“* Have to wait until morning,” said the man 


“Richard !” called Mr. Shelbourne, and the bewil- 
dered boy obeved 


He was right. She it was who had waved het 
kerchief to him in the garden. The mysterious lady 
had left The Pines; and where was Harold? Had 
they gone together? Was her fate actually twined 
with his? Was Alfred right? No, no, no, anything 


but that. Aud yet, how probable it seemed. 
The only explanation of her presence—the only 
explaniiion of her departure, was that her life 


was in some way linked with that of Harold Shel- 
bourne 
(To be continued.> 





| Such an occurrence had not been known since 1822. 


From the Rhine the same favourable accounts of the 
vintage are heard. It will be both good and abun- 
dant, despite the storm that damaged the fair land of 
champagne, and deprived the world of a third of the 
bottles that should have been drunk; and here, also, 
in all directions plenty and quality are spoken of. 

Tne Emperor of the French is inclined to do 
Church-like service, if not to the Church's head. The 
King of Sweden's son and the son of the King of 
Portugal are to have the honour of his being their 
godpapa. In the latter case the Pope will scarcely 
be pleased with the change from the King of Italy, 
as he regards that monarch as a strayed lamb, while 
the Emperor of the French is according to his own 
words of comparison a wolf—“' Quel altro é tl lupe.” 





A WINTER IN ITALY. 
Br H. B. 8. 





THE OLD SEA CITY 


Ir is the trouble of tourists that a sense of every- 
day life follows them everywhere. Romance flies 
before thom like a shadow. When once you have 
boiled your tea-kettle, and eaten the bread-aud-butter 
of daily existence in a place, all the faries leave it, 
and it becomes as homely and prosaic as your com- 
mon life anywhere else. 

But Venice is rather an exception. The charm 
lasts longer. The mode of life there is so singular, 
60 dreamy and poetic in its very nature—something 
so “ancient and fish-like” in its most ordinary de- 
tails—that you are constantly charmed and sur- 
prised. ‘ 

‘lo pick seaweed off your doorsteps, and step from 
your door into a black gondola—to glide silently 
through watery streets, among quaint, old-times 
palaces, and watch the dark, queer-looking craft of all 
shapes and sizes, which go rippling past you with 
their uplifted steel prows like the tail of some sea- 
monster—to see them bend, and veer, and turn, now 
to become entangled in groups, and then quietly, and 
without noise, sliding out again—is something that 
Steals over one with a dreamy calm. 

A gondola is the very poetry of luxurious life and 
motion. Sailing is something more lulling and dream- 
like even than flying, because that flight supposes a 
volition and exertion on your own part, whereas 
sailing is a resigning of yourself in perfect rest to be 
borne along by another power. One always con- 
ceives the Isles of the Blessed as most fittingly gained, 
not by the flight of wings, but by being borne along 
in some floating barque, thin and airy as a roseleaf, 
and undulating with every pulse of summer waves. 

So when one gives one's self up to one's valet de 
place, or courier, to see Venice, it is with a delicious 
nonchalance quite uulike the bustling activity of see- 
ing other cities. : 

The hour comes, and you are summoned to the 
back door of your hotel, where. your black-hooded 
gondola lies quietly waiting for you.. You throw 
yourself back on a low, deep-oushioned seat, and lie 
in a lazy reverie, While the picture before your eyes 
is ever changing, and no sound but the slightest swish 
and ripple of the boat tells you that you are moving. 

Here we go, down this glassy street. See the sea- 
weed swaying and falling on the foundations of the 
houses as our motion undulates the water. The sun- 
light scarcely falls between the tall houses, yet.the 
molten looking-glass below catches every reflection, 
and sends a luminous atmosphere upward on to the 
grim, time-worn walls. 

Now you are going to turn the corner, and your 
gondolier gives out a signal to warn any one on the 
other side that youare there. You skide round again, 
and now you find yourself right in face of the Bridge 
of Sighs, and between the sculptured walls of the 
old ducal palace and the prison—its ill-omened neigh- 
pour. 

You pass under the bridge, and thke-;grand canal 
unfolds befere you with its wide sheet of water, bristl- 
ing with the masts of ships of all countries, and ani- 
mated by the gliding motion of every species’ of 
water craft which the wants of a large population can 
demand. 

You see floating omnibuses plying up and down 
with their gay, fluttering awnings; solemn ‘aquatic 





THERE has } 
of the viniace 


n little heard of late of the character | 
1 Germany and France, but we now 
learn from both countries that it will be exceptionably,| 
ine. On the 2Ui» of August the vintage had already 
commenced in the most favoured districts of the 
Rhine, and the only fear is that the vineyard pro- 
prietors will be tempted to hurry on on account oi the 


ripeness of the grapes, as the Germans fancy that it is 
the month that makes the grape fit for wine, and not 
the early sun. New wino of the present year was 


family coaches with their family gondoliers ; floating 
greengrocers’ caris fuil of cabbages. squashes, and 


| onious. 


Here passes the smart gondola of an Austrian naval 
officer, rowed by two sailors in uniform; and there 
again goes the post-office barge up to the steps of 
yonder old palace, now used for the city maiis. A 


| party of pleasure passes you on a large barge, made 


in some respects like a gondola, but bearing instead 
of the solemn black hood a gay awning of red and 
white stripes. Nowa fat old Englishman rides by, 


irurk at Auboune, in Switzerland, on August 27th. | sitting plump back in his solitary black gondola, and 








——<$<—_—_—— 
reading the newspaper—the Galignani probably. Hor, 
comes a pensive young man, who leans back op jj 
cushions, with a book in his hand—probably a noey 

Here are a couple—gentleman and lady ~ip , 
téte-d-téte, of which no word can be overheard by 
living mortal, unless their gondolier understand; 
them; there goes mamma, nurse, and three childray 
the latter bobbing their round, apple-ripe far 
through the black, low window. 

Here a bright blue-eyed boy stands full of life ay, 
pride on a gondola, while a servant in livery ig show 
ing him how to handle the oar, and papa in the nox; 
barque is looking on as papas do when their Charley 
first takes a manly step upward in life. i. 

On either side are the faded — of other days 
whose fronts once glowed with gorgeous paintings, 
and were rich with jasper, porphyry, malachite, and 
lapis-lazuli, now soiled and dimmed; their frosoge, 
faded, they impress one as does the tarnished gold 
lace and torn and faded satin and embroidery of oj 
festal garments. Scarcely one of these palaces is now 
held by a Venetian family, and too many of them ars 
mere barracks for Austrian soldiers, who lounge out 
of their windows and stand sentinel at their doors, 

Your gondolier tells you that here lived such y 
family, and they used to keep twenty gondolas and 
forty gondoliers ; now they are all gone, 

Venice is, in fact, in a gradual courge of depopula- 
tion of Venetian families. Ever since its occupation 
by the Austrians, there has been a continual proces 
by which the older inhabitants have been disposing 
of their property there and moving into more fortu- 
nate portions of the country, particularly into Pied 
mont. 

Since the late war this process is becoming stil! 
more rapid. The gondolier said to our couriar, 
“ Every family that can do it wants to leave Venics 
now, so as not to have their young men pressed into 
the army.” 

Austria always had a pleasant little habit of making 
people pay for their own fetters. She recruits hei 
army with her conquered subjects, so that parents 
may have the satisfaction of being kept in bondage 
by their own children, and taxes every branch of in 
dustry to pay for the fortifications and garrisons 
that are necessary to support her oppressions. 

How agreeable it would be to some English father 
and mother, when they had nursed a son through 
teething, measles, and whooping cough—got him 
through reading, writing, and arithmetic—in fact, 
brought him just to that period when they want him 
to lean on as @ stay, to have him drafted off asa 
common soldier in an army.which is kept in their 
country for nothing but to oppress them. 

But let respectable Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones look 
upon Samuel or James, and imagine him taken aod 
used just for gun wadding, or to be shot down in the 
next ditch and buried like a dog, only because some 
foreign army wants their country, and they will sym 
pathise with Venetian families for wanting to get out 
of Venice. ‘ 

Poor Venice! It spoils all the romance—it spoils 
even the glorious radiance of her artistic galleries—it 
casts a shadow over the splendours of her Titisn and 
Paul Veronese to think how she has fallen! 

But we were talking of the grand canal, and we 
have a little more to say of it.’ ‘I'his grand canal isthe 
sort of great central artery of the Venetian system 
Venice is built on seventy-two islands or shoals, 
where the places for building houses have been 
formed by sinking piles and stone, and this grand 
canal makes a circuit through it, in form like a lette 
S. A hundred and forty-six canals open into it. 
The most considerable part of Venice lies on one 
side, and many of her finest churches, public build 
ings, and galleries on tlie other, 

The finest bridge that crosses the grand canal is 
the Rialto, famous in Shakespeare's days as a sort of 
merchant’s exchange, and still occupied by many 
jewellers’ shops. Our gondola passed under this, aud 
stretched. away far up towards the railroad depol, 
where the wide lagoon or flat is spanned bya railroad 
bridge, whose many graceful arches seem to rise | 
the midst of a silver mirror of sea. 

The view of the horizon is here bounded by the 
snow-crested forms of the Tyrolean Alps, and 104 
lovely morning or evening, floating and swinging 
one’s gondola here, one miglt fancy one’s self go's 
to fairy-land. 

The..grand canai at the other end takes one up 3 
the only public promenade where horses are allowe 
in Venice. This spot is laid out with an agreeso® 
variety of winding walks, well planted with trees 
and the Venetians are said to be indebted to 
French for laying it out. . 

Thus far some general view of Venice, 5 
strikes one when one first goes out in ones 
for a bird’s eye view. 

We spent a wéek there, and where we wen 
what we saw we will briefly narrate 
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(To be continued.) 
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ALFRED THE 
——_—_> 
CHAPTER 1. 

“ Tuere, then, lies Rome !” 

The setting sun was pouring his golden beams 
through rifts in a gorgeous cloud that hung low in 
the west, flinging them in many a level arrow of 
crimson light far across the Campana, that, like a lap, 
holds the eternal city, and lighting up the summits of 
the hundred towers of the ‘‘ mistress of the world,” as 
il a spire of flame blazed on each lofty pinnacle. 

‘There, then, lies Rome!” repeated the speaker, 
who having at length reached the top of the ridges 
tbat shut in the Campana from the rest of the world, 
and which command a wide prospect of the magnili- 
cent plain outstretched beneath, stood leaning on his 
staff, gazing with enchanted vision on the scene which, 
at all times beautiful, now under the reflection of the 
sunset glory of an Italian sky, was invested with sur- 
passing loveliness. 

He was a mere youtk, scarcely having entered his 
sineteenth year ; his skin brown as a berry, but glow- 
tog with the rich blood of health. His hair was of a 
dark chestnut colour, and yacted on his forehead, fel} 
down on either side about his slioulders, in shining 
waves. His features were very fine, of an intellectual 
and manly cast, and seemed eloquent with the inspira- 
hon of genius. 

_ He was a traveller, as his soiled dress, the staff in 
= 7 and the little bundle strapped to his shoulders, 
Indicated, 

He was of humble degree, also,. for he not only 

travelled on foot, which, of itself, might not always 
prove lowliness of condition, but his garments were 
coarse, though very neat. 
. He was dressed in a closely fitting jacket of green 
stuff, with white trousers, and a dust-worn, black velvet 
vap, covered his head; while, in his hand, he carried 
« leathern wallet, apparently containing provisions. 

e the bundle at his back was swung painter’s 
palette, and from one of the pockets of his jacket pro- 
t aioe the ends of a bundle of* painter's brushes ; 
— the staff on which he leaned bore some resem- 
- ance to the “rest,” with which’ artists support the 

*rist when at work. - It was apparent that ho was a 
young painter going to Rome to study. 
thr Yonder, then, is the mother of nations, with her 
aa he upon the seven hills—the mistress of the world 
Prin — city! ‘Wonderful spot! The theatre of 
de Ow great! How vast the thoughts—how full 
We the emotions that fill my mind! Most miglity 
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(tne youNG arrist.} 
city! Subject of all past history—theme ol terrible 
prophecy! It is overpowering to the senses to con- 
template thee—for at one thought the acts and mighty 
deeds of half the world’s age rush upon my soul, over- 
whelming, crushing, prostrating its powers with their 
suffocating weight !” 

The fine countenance of the youth glowed as he 
thus apostrophised a spot upon which no civilized 
human eye can for the first time look without the 
deepest emotion. Every eloquent feature bore testi- 
mony to'the existence of the feeling in his own 
bosom, to which his lips had given utterance. 

“ Alas, how art thou fallen!” he continued, after a 
few moments’ silence; ‘thy glory is taken from thee, 
and thou art become a mighty wreck of the past— 
thy honours, thy glories, thy noblest associations are 
gone by! Thy brightness has, indeed, become dim, 
and thy gold brass. Once teacher of art and arms to 
the world—the school of warriors and of statesmen, 
what art thou now? ‘The sword of steel is converted 
into the pencil—thy armies into troops of singers— 
and thy statesmen into gowned priests! Nay, but 
imperishable art remains with thee; and while thou 
dost continue to contain a‘) that is beautiful or great 
in painting or sculpture—while every ruin upon thy 
green bosom, Italy, isa Pharos to light genius to the 
altars where it loves to worship—while thy palaces 
are temples of art, and thy decaying cities schools for 
painters and sculptors, thou art still living, still great, 
still Rome! Physical Rome may exist no longer, her 
political empire may be ended, but the imperishable 
spirit of thy greatness lingers about thee, holding 
over the hearts and minds of men an intellectual 
sway that shall even eclipse thine ancient glory !” 

He paused and gazed thoughtfully upon the far 
city, following, mentally, the current of thought he 
had given language to, when an Huglish travelling- 
chariot, with a coronet and ducal arms emblazoned 
on the panels, and attended by the usual retinue in 
plain liveries, gained the top of the hill; and the ex- 
clamation, “Rome, Rome!” in a voice of thrilling 
sweetness, to which surprise and emotion gave depth 
and richness, caught his ear. 

He turned his head in time only to sec the carriage 
roll swiftly past him, though not without having 
caught sight of the fine contour of woman’s bonnet- 
less head and shoulders, and the profile of a noble- 
looking gentleman beside her, both having their gaze 
directed eagerly toward the capitol. 

In a few seconds, the carriage was hid by a wind- 
ing in the descent, but shortly afterward re-appeared 
rolling over the Campana towards the gate of Rome. 
He followed it with his eye till only a faint cloud of 
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dust indicated its position, and then saddening spoke, 
giving a key tothe meditations that evidently had 
more recently occupied his mind. 

‘* How rich that voice! It was but a single word 
it articulated—but that word was full of sweet music! 
Its melody will vibrate through my soul in undying 
cadence. She must be beautiful; such a voice could 
belong to none but earth’s loveliest! And the superb 
head and neck! She must be beautiful! Oh, it was 
a very sweet voice. But I will walk on and forget it 
—for she must be soble—and what has a poo. 
student to do with noble maidens, be they fair or 
not!” 

With a sigh which he soon changed to a light- 
hearted whistle, he settled his pack to his shoulders, 
grasped his staff, and with a free step, descended the 
hill into the Campana. 


CHAPTER it. 


In a recess of one of the galleries resorted to by 
the numerous students that, from all parts of the 
world, throng to Rome to seize upon the fast-fading 
glories of an era when genius‘seemed to have chosen 
Italy for the throne of her empire, there sat, in front 
of an exquisite Madonna of ‘litian, a young artist, 
with his eaye: vefore him, intently engaged in trans- 
ferring the picture, with a skill little less than his 
whom he imitated, to his canvas. 

He was attired in a close green jacket, and white 
trousers, and beside him lying on the floor was an old 
and much worn velvet cap. 

His dark hazel eyes were filled with the light of 
genius, and his handsome face glowed with the pas- 
sion of his heart as he sat and copied. 

He was apart from the other students who fre- 
quented the gallery, and seemed to be wholly in- 
different to the gay crowd that promenaded the saloon, 
of whom now and then some connoisseur, attracted 
by his silent industry, would turn his eyes toward 
the subject of his attention, and with the self-assured 
look of a savant, lisp out, ‘‘a Titian,” and pass on— 
otherwise, the young painter pursued his labours 
alone and unnoticed. 

That he is the youthful pilgrim whom we first 
saw looking down upon the Campana may be ga- 
thered, perhaps, from his costume, as well as his 
pursuit. This is the ninth day he has been in Rome. 

It was near the hour for closing the gallery, and 
but a few persons remained, when an elderly gentle- 
man of noble exterior, and with the courtly air of a 
man of high birth, passed near the position occupied 
by the painter, a lovely young creature Jeamfog on 
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his arm, and a tall, beautiful, but somewhat haughty 
young lady preceding them a few steps in advance. 

Lhe attention of the latter was instantly arrested 
by the animated countenance of the youthful student, 
as he caught at the same time inspiration equally in 
religion and in his art, from the subject and its 
peinter, and approaching him, she unconscieusly began 
to gaze on his face as if he had been oue of the in- 
animate heads that hung around her. 

“Why, Eieanor, what bas fascinated you so 
cried the young lady on the arm’ of the gentleman, 
after watching her, for au instant, in amazed won- 
der. 

[he lady addressed instantly recovered herself, 
blushingly changed the direction of her eyes, aud for 
a few seconds seemed to study, with persevering 
attention, an eld landscape on the wall. 

Scareely wére the words spoken that produced ‘this 
effect, when he young painter, who had hitherto 
seemed insensible to any external expression, started 
back from hig €anvas with the involuatary exclama- 
tion : 

“ The same voice!” 

His eyes, ag he spoke, were rivetted on the lovely 
speaker, whe, in her tyrn, regarded bimt with sur- 
prise. 

But her face appeared to have an clecttic effact 
upon him; for no @eoner did he see it than, clapping 
his hands togetha®, he said with astonishing vehe- 
mence, fixing the while Lis full gaze upon her angelic 
countenamec 

“ Titian'’s Madonna!” 

“What can he mean, cousin? Uncle, ask him,” 
ried the young lady, who bad been addressed as 
Eleanor, retreating to them with some alarm at this 
sudden outbreak 

“He is certainly a strange youmg man,” said the 
rentleman; “one of the eccentri , doubtless, of 
Lis pursuit.” 

* He is certainly very handsome,” said the young 
vdy who had leaned upoa him. 

Lhe next womemt she added: 

“ His gazeconfuses me, father; shall we go.” 

But, regardless of the surprise of @me and the em- 
varrassment of the other, the painter continued to 
raze upon the maiden, till she dropped her head in 
confusion, and rned to fly Then he silently 
pointed to the cauvas on the easel before him 

The gentieman had scarcely cast a glance upon it 
ere he exclaimed, with undisguised astonishment : * 

“My daighiter’s portrait! Laura—Lady Lleanor, 
look here !” 

“Can I believe my own eyes!” said the latter. 

And after looking for a few moments at the painting, 
she turned and gave a puzzled look at her cousin, and 
then at the handsome young artist, who seemed no 
less surprised than the opposite party. 

“How came you by this pertrait, sir?” demanded 
the gentleman, somewhat haughtily 

The youth pointed silently to the original on the 
wall 

“It is the same,” was the remark of the astonished 
beholder, “A ‘Titian, is it not?” 

‘None other,” was the calm reply 
‘Wonderful coincidence! Aud this is your 
py?” 

“I have this moment completed it.’ 

“Aud did no knowledge of its resemblance to 
my fatr cousin bere prompt you to begin it?” asked 
Lady Eleaner, glancing with painful irony at the 
maiden, 

“My surprise, lady, at the discovery, is no less 
than your own.” 

“The copy is the most like you, my child,” said 
the gentleman, after contemplating both awhile; “the 
olours being fresher, and retaining more of the tint 
of life. I will purchase it of you, sir.” 

The young paiuter, whose eyes bad not ceased to 
dwell on the lovely personification of his copy, each 
moment drinking into his soul her beauty, like new 
wine, till he was intoxicated with love, either did not 
hear or was too absorbed in his daring and newly- 
awakened passion to regard the proposition; and 
when the moment afterwards it was repeated, he 
replied in a tone so cecided as to partake of rudeness : 

“Buy! Buy it?” No, sir. It is sacred!” 

‘Tt is 4 Madonna, mdeed—but Madonnas may be 
purchased, for a trifle, in every stall in Rome,” re- 
sponded the gentleman, with some asperity. “I will 
pay you une hundred guineas for the piece—'tis but 
a hasty sketch at the best, and you—you”—he hesi- 
tated as he gianced ever his coarse apparel—“ it is, 
perhaps, much move than you are in the habit of 
getting for simple copies.” 

“It is a hundred guineas more than I get for 
any picture. ‘his is the first I have attempted for 
myself.” 

“Do you subsist by this profession?” 

“T hope to do so, sir.” 

“And refuse the simple remuneration for what 


o” 


“No, sir.” 

“Know, young man, that the portrait you refuse 
to give up is, by a miracle, that of Lady Laura Linton, 
daughter of the Earl of Linton, who now addresses 
you.” 

“My lord,” said @he youth, firmly, but respect- 
fully, ‘‘I will not part with it. So much more noble 
as is the fair being- whom {it resembles, so much 
more sacred does it become to me.” 

As he spoke, hig eyes rested modestly and reve- 
rently on the cast-down face of the maiden. 

“Through this accidental resemblance it possesses, 
in my eyes, a far holier character, my lord, than it 
can challenge. ‘The spirit of a uew Divinity has now 
descended upon it, and inspires each lovely lineament. 
No, my lord, I will not with it.” 

Lady Laura well understeod the plain, bold words 
he utteréd, and though she felt that she ought te re- 
sent the attitude he assumed, yet she found hemelf 
unable—nay, disinclined te reprove, even with a loek, 
a compliment go sincere, and originating from a coin- 
cidence,s0 sin; as that conveyed in his determina- 
tion to keep her portrait. _ 

“Ts it for myself dlone, er for the strangeness of 
the citepmstances, that influences “this resolution?” 
she asked of herself. 

But before she could receive @matisfactory reply, 
the old nobleman, who was not to this little 

e of gallantry on the score of the humble 
student, muttering something reflesting on the im- 
pertinence of the young Italian painters, 

That exist oma maravedia month, 
drew her arm within his, then, accompanied by his 
niece, Lady Eleanor, he Ieit the gallery. 

On their way to the camriage the latter, who was 
the oaly daughter of thepowerful Duke of Cadwallader, 
twavelling in Italy Lord Linton's protection, 
made herself both witty aad merry, as much to the 
annoyance of the father as daughter, on the conquest 
of Lady Laura over the peor student; but the con- 
Vergation naturally seom turned upon the extra- 
ordinary coincidence which they had just witnessed. 

‘The youth listened antil ke heard the carriage move 
away from the door, whea, relling up.his canvas, he 
left the gallery and sought tis humble lodgings. 





CHAPTER IIL 

Ir was the third day of the carnival, and grown 
men and women became once more children. The 
streets were filled with fantastic pageauts, strangely 
mingled with religious processions. 

The discordant music of the charivari resounded 
through the streets which, centuries before, gave back 
the notes of the warlike trumpet, and the scarcely 
less warlike shouts that attended triumphal eutries. 

Every man and woman iu Rome now had license 
to play the fool. 

Balconies were thronged with lovely women, with 
their heads tastefully dressed, with dark eyes and 
snowy hands, filling the air with musical laughter, 
while they cast flowers concealing a heavy sugar plum 
within their leaves, eggs beautifully dyéd, and filled 
with scented waters, and handfulls of bon-bons in 
showers upon the passing cavaliers, whether on foot 
or horseback. 

And many was the gay gallant, who, essaying to 
scale the balconies and avenge himself, according to 
immemorial usage, on the lips of the fairest of its de- 
fenders, was forced back to the ground by the brisk 
discharge of sugared missiles, that descended iuto his 
face and eyes like grape-shot. 

The whole city was a scene of gaiety and dazzling 
confusion. 

Strangers from all parts of Europe rode through 
the througed streets in their carriages, to behold the 
various spectacles, adding, by the splendour of their 
equipages, to the brilliancy of the scene. ° 
It happened that as an English chariot and pair, 
containing a gentleman and two young ladies, were 
crossing the area encompassing Trajan’s pillar, one 
of those perfumed missiles, missing its original aim, 
struck one of the spirited horses in the eye, and so 
terrified the animal, that bounding to a great height 
in his traces, he broke from the carriage and his fel- 
low, and dragging the coachman to the ground, 
dashed through the crowded thoroughfare, at the 
wildest rate, the fragments of his broken harness 
flying about his heels. 

The noise they made, as well as the pain they in- 
flicted, added wings to his mad speed, and every- 
where his presence changed the sound of merriment 
to cries of terror and alarm. 

The remaining horse plunged terrifically for a few 
seconds, without offering to run, during which in- 
terval, the gentleman, who was the Earl of. Linton, 
leaped to the ground, succeeded in assisting Lady 
Eleanor to alight, and was in the act of extending 
his arms, as the danger grew imminent, imploringly 
towards his daughter, entreating her as she stood un- 





you gay is youy first piece. Will you dispose of it?” 


————— 
single horse started forward with the chariot, throw. 
ing the maiden back again upon the seat 


hb ’ Where, 
with her hands clasped together, a colourless cheek. 
and an air of calm resignation such as woman o 


can wear in extremest peril, she awaited, what ay. 
peared to every beholder inevitable death. 

But her eyes were cool and steady, and she ay. 
peared to survey the road along which she was po,., 
as ifon the wings of the wind; and to weigh, y th 
something like the calculations of hope, the clayoes 
of escape. : 

At @ speed that defied all hope of chock, even t 
the boldest that saw the vehicle whirled past them 
: the horse flew with the chariot in tho direction ,; 

the Via Appia, overturning every obstacle in hig pro. 
gress, and emerging into a square thronged wit) 
revellers, and surrounded by gay booths which opened 
on the Tiber, he took his course, maddened to {;y 
by the shouts that followed him, directly accross tis 
space towards the river, which at the point he ainoj 
for was several feet lower than the quay, and coverad 
with small boats. 

He was within a few yards of the water, and iy, 
second or two would have leaped with the carriaz. 
into the midst of the crowded stream, when a young 
man inthe dress of a student for the galleries sprang 
from @ booth in which he had been bargaining tee 
painters’ colours, and struck the enraged animal 
Ps upon the right side of the head with a long 
staff. 

At the same instant, at the imminent risk of Lis 
life, he threw himself forward in the direction ti 
horse was flying, and fastening his grasp on the bir, 
pulled him short round with a dexterity and skill that 
seemed above mortal man’s, and turned from his fatal 
course, while the air rung with the applauding shouts 
of the multitude. 

His speed, however, was not lessened by this diver- 
sion from his former line of flight; and though uo 
longer moving in the direction of the Tiber, he now 
strove to press forward in an opposite one. But the 

outh, with a hand on each side of his mouth, heli 

im with a grasp that governed his emotions, so that, 
restrained in every endeavour to bound jorward, Lis 
movements became confined to a circle, in which \is 
whirled the,carriage with fearful velocity, draggiu: 
the resolute youth at his bit, whose whole strength 
aud presence of mind were required to keep him to the 
centre, from which, every instant he threatened to 
bolt. 

The excitement of the multitude now became ia- 
tense. ‘Ihe lady in the carriage, in whom, at the first 
glance, on emerging from the booth, the young painter 
had recognized the original of his copy, sat with wer 
eyes fixed on him, full of gratitude and hope, while all 
fear seemed to be turned from herself to him. 
Round and round ina ring that. each moment de- 
creased in diameter, the chariet flew, while, at his head, 
his body braced outward almost horizontally, and his 
whole weight thrown inward, hung the yourg student, 
with a hold that death alone could. unloose—ior be 
knew, with every soul present, that the ‘ife of the 
maiden depended solely on his cooluess, courage aud 
perseverance. 

Altogether it was a spectacle of terrific sublimity; 
the mighty efforts of the yorse to break away from 
the eentre, about which the youth resolved that Le 
should exhaust his fire; his swelled muscles, foaming 
mouth, and bloodshot eyes, and the powerful action of 
his thundering hoof; thé dizzy whirl of the scarcely 
visible wheel; the hope against hope that animated 
the face of the noble girl; and ihe resolute air—tue 
fixed eye—compressed lips—the full veins of the fore- 
head, seemingly bursting with blood, and the bared 
right arm, on which the chords stood out like vods of 
iron, of the master spirit of the scene! : 
The interest of the throng in the fate of the gailaut 
youth Seemed at one time to take the place of thew 
sympathy for the lady—for gallantry, in the eye o 
human admiration, often presents claims superior 0 
those of beauty. 

“Let him loose and save yourself,” cried one 
among the crowd. 

“You will never check him, young man, ub 
sacrifice your own life,” shouted a Preuch marquly 
from his horse. ; 
“fold on for your life, my good lad,” cried an 
English naval officer, near; “ he begius to flag.” 
“You will soon break him down, young was, if 
you can hold out a few moments longer,” cried 0 
Euglishiman. 

But the student heard them not—his whole soul 
being intent on subduing the energies of the furious 
animal; and by the expression of his eyes, it wa 
plain that he had confidence in himself, and kuew 
that he must gain the mastery. 
For full ten minutes the horse maintained us 
mettle; he then began to show that he felt the weight 
and pressure at his Lead, and to evince signs of giving 
oO 
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taril ew narrower, and he fonnd less and 
gt for his movements; the sweat at length 
van like water from his glossy skin, his breath came 
shorter and quicker, and his limbstrembled; and now 
each rovolution he made, the shouts of the multitude 
became Jouder and louder, for at every round he 
showed himself weaker than at the preceding, and 
ready to yield to the superiority—not of strength, but 
hnman intelligence—of the young student. He himself 
was not unobservant of these symptoms of surrender, 
and watching his time, suddenly pressed the animal’s 
nose to the ground while he was yet going at con- 
siderable speed, then throwing his whole weight upon 
his shoulders, he dragged him bodily to his knees, and 
as he intended to do, overset the chariot; but thought 
is not quicker than the bound he made to its side as it 
was falling over, and ere she reached the ground, the 
maiden was caught in his arms. 

“My dear child!” cried the Earl of Linton, spring- 
ing forward bareheaded and breathless, receiving her 
from him to fold in his paternal embrace. 

“Dear father I am safe,” she could only articulate, 
and swooned away. 

For a few moments her situation engaged the 
attention of the numerons ladies and gehtlemen who 
had reached the spot expecting to find the young lady 
injured, if not dashed to pieces. When at length her 
restoration gave the nobleman time to look around 
him for the youth, whose praises were in all men’s 
mouths, he was nowhere to be seen. 

For several days, every inquiry was made for the 
student ; the galleries visited, the public promenades 
watched, and even rewards offered for information 
respecting him—for the gratitude of Lord Linton and 
his daughter, was a load too great to belightly thrown 
off without a commensurate effort to find the indi- 
vidual who had laid it upon them. 

It was apparent that he must have quitted Rome, 
for Florence, probably, or some one of the numerous 
schools of art that abound in southern Italy ; and the 
search having proved ineffectual, was finally abandoned, 
though reluctantly, by the fair Lady Laura, who had 
permitted, besides gratitude, another emotion, near 
akin to it, to take root in her heart. 

Although the earl ceased to;think of him, save when 
the circumstance of her escape’ was mentioned, the 
memory of the young painter was warmly cherished 
by both cousins, for his gallantry had even won over 
the admiration of the haughty Lady Eleanor ; besides, 
there was a mystery thrown around him, indepen- 
dent of his personal conduct, which lent a new and 
peculiar interest to him in their eyes, not the less 
strong that both his name and country were alike 
unknown. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Near the close of a London season, four yéars 
alter the events related in the last chapter, a party of 
visitors were one morning lounging through the mag- 
nificent rooms of the Royal Academy, when they came 
toa group of persons who were commenting in the 
highest terms of encomium on a picture before which 
they stood. 

“What trath of colouring !” 

“What exquisite finish to.that hand laid over the 
bosom !” 

“And those uplifted eyes—are they not eloquent 
with prayer and love ?” 

‘Tis a Titian, I think, by the manner,” remarked 
a fourth person. 

“A copy only, sir. I know who the painter is,” 
said an old connoisseur, decidedly. 

“ Who is it ?” inquired several voices. 

g Ma called Alfred, and is said to be a gipsy,” was 

10 reply, 

“What, the same extraordinary youth, with 
whose praise all London is ringing ?” asked an ama- 
teur. “ Well, he deserves the praises that are lavished 
upon him.” ' 

The party just spoken of, consisting of the Earl of 
Linton and his daughter, Lady Cadwallader, and 
others, now came near this group, and arrested by 
their conversation, stopped to survey the picture. It 
was the Madonna that they had seen on the student's 
ease], years before, in Rome. 

Lady Laura. Linton cast but a single glance at the 
palnting, when with a cry of joy she threw herself on 
her father’s shoulder and burst into tears. 

Lord Linton recognized the picture, and with a quick 
penetration divined her emotion, while Lady Eleanor 
Cadwallader said, pointedly : 

“Was I not right, uncle, when I said that this pic- 
ture was the cause of Consin Laura’s pale cheek and 
drooping health ?” 

The group about the picture were too much occu- 
pied with ft to notice this by-scene, or were so well- 
bred as to affect not,to perceive it. 

sf ne my dear, we will descend to the carriage,” 

‘d'the earl, tenderly,'as she raised her head and 
dashed the tears away irom her eyes. 
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The maiden, instead of replying, suddenly seized 
his hand and directed it towards a picture a little to 
the right of the Madonna. 

He started at beholding a vivid representation of 
the scene in Rome—the portrait of Laura in the chariot 
was not to be mistaken, so faithfully had the painter 
done his work,. while the likeness of the student at the 
horse’s head was drawn to the life. 

“ He remembered ‘me, then,” murmured the gontle 
invalid, as she suffered herself to beled away by the 
earl, who made no other comment than a frown at this 
new discovery. 


CHAPTER V. 

Farry the ensuing morning, the Earl of Linton 
drove to the Academy, and demanded of the keeper 
the name and address of ‘the painter of the two pieces 
which he indicated. 

“ He is called Alfred the Gipsy, my lord.” 

‘He who has made 80 much noise in the world for 
his picture of Cain ?” 

“The same, your lordship:” 

“Is he now in London ?” 

“ He is, my lord.” 

“T will take his address.” 

In twenty minutes afterwards, the carriage of the 
nobleman drew up at the entrance of a narrow 
court, where he alighted, and after descending a 
few steps, came to a door, which by a flight of car- 
peted stairs communicated with a spacious room on 
the first floor. 

In this room, which was plainly hung with green 
cloth, relieved by a few valuable old pictures and one 
or two more recent’ works, stood at his easel a fine 
looking young man, with an exceedingly dark com- 
plexion, on whose noble features dwelt a cloud of 
settled melancholy. 

it was the young painter of Rome, known as 
“ Alfred the Gipsy,” who after three years wandering 
in Italy had opened a studio in’ London, and already, 
by the unaided efforts-of his own genius and industry, 
placed his name, with honourable mention, in the 
mouths of all men. 

The picture before him was the Madonna of Titian, 
not the copy, but the original, of which before leaving 
Italy, he had succeeded in gaining possession. He was 
gazing on it with a look between that of a reverential 
worshipper and an adoring lover. 

Suddenly he heard a footstep in his room, and look- 
ing up, he beheld and recognized the nobleman so 
intimately connected with her who at that moment 
shared his thoughts. 

The recognition was mutual. 

Tn a few courteous words Lord Linton expressed his 
regret at the long interval he had suffered to elapse 
before the opportunity which now presented itself 
had been met with, to thank him for the service he 
had rendered himself and family in rescuing his child 
from a dreadful death ; and informed him of the nume- 
rous inquiries that had been made after him in Rome 
to no purpose. 

“And,” he added, “having a few days since’ re- 
turned to England, after a long residence in the south 
of Europe, I accidentally met witha picture in the 
Koyal Academy, which is so closely associated with 
yourself, that, confident you must be in London, I 
obtained your address, and hastened at once hither that 
I might finally release myself from the debt of grati- 
tude your gallantry has imposed on me. , Permit me, 
sit, with my expression of thanks, to offer you at the 
same time, not as"a compensation or réward, but as a 
further proof of my grateful consideration, the enclosed 
cheque for one thousand pounds.” 

; Fa young painter bowed, while he said, respect- 
ully : 

“ My life is not bought, my lord. I need no reward. 
I never gaze on this picture that I am not thanked; 
and each hour of ‘hy existence I am blessed with the 
conscionsness that. the lovely personification of this 
prophetic picture of Titian’s before me lives and is 


happy.” , 

1 © old noble walked to the front of the easel to 
Took at the pictnre, and his face glowed as he beheld 
the miraculous likeness of his daughter. | 

His aristocratic pride could not enduro that one 
so humble should possess—too plainly as fuel to his 
daring passion—the picture of his high-born child, and 
this feeling overcoming his gratitude, he resolved to 
possess the portrait. . 

“Young man, you presume too far on the power 
yom art gives you, and. take, methinks, undue ad- 
vantage of an accidental resemblance found in this 
copy from an oil-painting. [tis'prostrating your god- 
like art {to the lowest uses. The possession of this 
picture, under the circumstances connected with it, is 
a moral theft—a sort of forgery that no honourable 
man will uphold—no honest man be guilty of. You 
will oblige’ me by either destroying this picture, or 
placing it in my keeping. I will become its purchaser 
at your own price ”' 





‘* My lord, it is not to be bought. It is dear to me 
as life !” he replied, with animation. 

“How, sir? Remember, young painter, it is a por- 
trait of my daughter—of Lady Laara Linton—you 
speak! Beware, Sir Gipsy '!” 

“Hear me, my lord,” said the young man, address- 
ing the offended noble in a voice so respectful in 
its tone, yet so earnest, that he could not refuse to 
listen ; “ hear mo and then judge me! Iam a painter— 
a gipsy if you will—but in my bosom throbs a heart 
as warm as ‘that ‘which beats in the breast of a 
nobleman. That heart is noble—its feelings noble— 
its hopes, wishes, all that constitute it, [ fecl it noble 
—it is a human heart, my lord; im a word it is a 
man’s heart, and as a man T love. The object of my 
passion is your daughter.’ 

“Ha!” 

“Patiently, my lord, 1 have but thrice seen her, 
and have never yet spoken with het—yet I love her, 
for she isa woman, thongh an earl’s daughter. But 
the canons of social order place her as far above me 
as the Madonna before me. I havé, therefcre, chastened 
my deep love, and wedded it to my faith, and worship 
a heavenly and earthly divinity both at the same time 
in this seraphic face. Be not offended, my lord; my 
thoughts are not less holy, whether I see in it for the 
moment, Lady Laura Linton, or the Virgin. Yn fine, 
my lord, vain love has grown into a religion, and in 
the likeness of your daughter I behold only a divinity. 
Ask me not, then, to part with it, my lord. Let me 
not be denied the happiness of adoring afar off her I 
may not love at present. Let me be blessed with the 
ideal presence of her whom birth and fortune have 
placed for ever beyond my possession. It can give no 
offence to thee—she will never know of my humble 
love. Refuse me not this prayer, my lord!” 

He stood before the earl, with a look so eloquently 
pleading—so modest, yet so earnest—that the carl 
already moved by this singular appeal to his feelings, 
suddenly grasped him by the hand and was about to 
speak, when, as if emotion had overcome him, ant he 
feared to trust his voice, he signed towards the picture 
with a gesture of assent. For a few seconds after- 
wards he paced in silence, and then turning to the 
painter, said : : 

“T know not what to make of you, young sir! We 
have so often and so singularly met; your strange 
appellation—your genius, courage, ambition and ro- 
mantic character, all mark you as no ordinary person 
You speak English like a native; yetin your pronun- 
ciation of some words there is something, I know not 
what, that is forefgn—and your complexion, too. Are 
you English or Ttalian ?” 

“T am a gipsy, my lord!” 

“Ah, trae. An English gipsy. 
for your swarthy hue.” 

“Yat I believe, my lord, that I ain an Englishman 
by birth.” 

“ How 2” 

“Tt is my impression, from the early passages in 
my memory, that I must have been stolen from my 
parents.” 

“Indeed. You interest me. 
ber ?” 

“Though almost all of my recollections are of gipsy 
life, I feel very confident of having oncc livedin anothe: 
sphere. But until my fifteenth year, excepting a very 
hasty period of childhood, I was a gipsy. At this 
age, a bachelor gentleman in Sussex, taking a fancy 
to me as we were encamped near his house, enticed 
me from the fribe, and put me to school. Three years 
afterwards, he was thrown from his horse and killed ; 
and there being no provision left for me, he having 
made no will, I wasicast u my fortunes. I sought 
London, and -having had from boyhood.a taste for 
rude sketching, I offered my services to a portrait 
painter, who, finding I exhibited some talent, offered 
to become my master, while his iustructions I. was to 
repay by doing the drudge work of tho profession. 
I remained with him nearly two. years, when, in- 
spired with a-desire to visit the great school of art, 
Italy, I left England with only a few guineas in my 
pocket, and on foot travelled from Calais to Rome, 
where, in the Gallery of the Cardinals, you soon after- 
wards met me.” 

“ What recollections have you of a home prior. to 
your gipsy associations?” asked the. earl, after a few 
moments’ reflection. 

“ An impression, like the relics of a pleasant, dream, 
dwells upon my earliest memory (but I eannot say 
that I may not readily haye dreamed it all), of costly 
furniture and gorgeous halls, and servants in liveries 
of gold and blue, among which, my infancy scems to 
have been passed. I certainly remember tho face of 
a lovely and elegant female, bent close.to mine; and 
to this moment her image is never revived without 
bringing with it the impulse to say “ mother.” | If, 
my Jord, I were to represent on canvas the ideal.of 
‘mother,’ a pictorial hieroglyphic of the word, I 
should instinctively paint that face as the symbol,” 

“Do you recollect it then, so vividly ? Transfer it 
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to canvas, if you have the skill to do it, and it may 
lead to the discovery of your birth.” 

“ Often have I done it on the bark of the beach-tree, 
with the walnut juice with which the gipsies dye the 
skins of those who join them, and with which my face 
and hands are stained—the rest of my body being fair, 
@ proof that I am not of gipsy blood, my lord.” 

“Ah! it is a strong, nay, convincing proof! You 
must paint the picture.” 

“T will doit my lord, but have little hopes of its 
being useful to me.” 

A few more unimportant questions were asked by 
the earl, who, then rising, expressed the interest his 
story had awakened, and promising bis aid, whenever 
he should require it, towards ascertaining his parent- 
age, took his leave. 

Left alone, the young painter paced his room with a 
fevered step. His thoughts ran into the channel the 
late conversation had opened for them, and he tasked 
his.memory to its utmost, to bring, vividly back to his 
mind its first impressions. 

“If I could yet prove my birth—but no, I may be 
only a country gentleman's son, and this would not 
bring me near her. Ob, untoward fate and fortune, 
thou hast placed my love so high, that even hope can- 
not reach her.” 

As he walked, memory went upward to his child- 
hood, step by step, and brought before him a scene, 
which from a thousand associations, he knew must 
haye,beén the haunt.of his early years. . He called to 
mind an old tower, perched on a wooded hill, with a 
stene bridge arching a foaming torrent beneath. 

Beside the bridge was a vine-clad cottage, and, not 
far below it, a ehureh with a peculiar spire: still far- 
ther beyond were the roofs of a village; and, tower- 
ing over all, rose a noble castle, and in the back-ground 
was a chain of blue hills rising here and there into a 


pea 

The whole he seemed to view from the bridge. 
Every object in the scene was painted on the retina 
of early memory, with the distinctness of present 
vision. 

“This, my heart tells me,” he said, as he paced the 
floor, ‘ this is my birth-place! I remember it all! 
How it all comes back to memory! It was in that 
cottage I lived. I was a foster-child—I had a foster- 
brother, too—I remember it allso vividly! In yonder 
castle lived my fathers! Oh, memory, blessed memory, 
I thank thee! I remember it all! Iam no outcast!” 

For a few seconds he gave way to the feelings of 
the moment, then, as if checked by some startling re- 
flection, he stood still and groaned aloud. 

“ Alas, alas! what avails this light, which, after 
years of darkness and of ignorance, heaven has per- 
mitted to break in upon me. I know notin what 
part of England, if in England at all (yet it is an 
English scene), it is situated. An outcast and name- 
less I still am. Wretched! Wretched!” 

He threw himself on a chair, and burying his face 
in his hands, remained for a long time, silent and 
gloomy 

All at once he sprang from his seat, placed fresh 
canvas on the easel—seized his palette and brush, 
and began to paint with a rapidity and energy that 
seemed as if he feared that the image he was 
transferring from his brain would flee away ere he 
could impress it indelibly upon the canvas. 

Like magic, a lovely landscape grew beneath his 
skilful touches, and ere twilight was lost in the dark- 
ness of night, he had produced on the canvas a picture 
of the scene that memory had painted on his brain. 





CHAPTER VI. 


“ Have you seen the mysterious painting ?” was 
the salutation with which acquaintances greeted each 
other, at a fashionable party, a few evenings after the 
interview that had taken place between the Earl of 
Linton and Alfred the Gipsy. 

“ How vory odd, isn’t it ?" said a very dressy lady, 
fanning herself with a peacock’s tail. 

“* Tis said he takes this method to learn his birth- 
place,” remarked a spare gentleman near her, who al- 
ternately sipped an ice and wi with a cambric 
embroidered handkerchief his bald forehead. 

“And does he really offer five hundred pounds to 
whomsoever will recognise it, and identify it with 
any natural scene?” asked a brisk little gentleman 
in black, with a calculating eye and thin lips. 

“ Indeed he does,” responded the lady with the fan, 
“and thousands have been to see it already.” 

“ Have you been to see it, Lady Gross?” 

“No,” was the reply, with a toss of the head; “I 
fear they might think I wanted to get the five hun- 
dred pounds.” 

It was true. All London was astir with the sin- 
gular announcement that had been made, the morning 
after he had completed his picture, by the young 
painter, “that the sum of five hundred pounds 
sterling should be given to any individual who would 


identify a landscape painting, to be seen at his 
rooms, with any known spot in Great, Britain, or 
elsewhere.” 

Thousands flocked to his studio, and thronged 
around the painting, which was placed on the easei 
in the centre of the room, in a position that exposed 
it to the best light. 

Day after day brought curious visitors of every 
degree, from the humblest artisan to the noblest in 
the land; and day after day passed by, without any 
recognition of the painting. 

In vain the artist watched for the appearance of 
the Linton party—not that he looked to them for a 
discovery; but that, perchance, he might once more 
see the object of his hallowed love. 

But the earl had left for one of hia seats in the 
north the day following his visit to the studio, and 
in the retirement of the country knew not of the 
means taken by the youth to learn the secret of his 
birth. 

Not so his daughter and niece. 

The gossip of the journals, which he scarcely 
glanced at in seeking political uews, was eagerly 
perused by them, and they were not long in ignorance 
of the reward offered, and of its object. 

Lady Laura had heard his story from her father, 
and it need not be said that her interest in him was 
strengthened; nor will it surprise the female reader 
to learn that a few days afterwards there appeared 
an additional offer, from an unknown source, of five 
hundred pounds; nor will it be very difficult, though 
if perplexed the modest young painter to do so, to 
discover the fair hand from which it originated— 
which hand, at the same time, enclosed a bill for the 
additional sum. But success seemed as far off as 
before. 

Finally the patience of the young artist was weak- 
ened by disappointment, and he began to prepare his 
mind, fortifying it with his best philosophy, to submit 
to his untoward destiny. 

“TI will let it remain on the easel for this day 
longer, and then, with the setting sun, sets my star 
of hope for ever.” 

Late in the day on which he came to this resolu- 
tion, he was alone in his studio,‘standing before the 
picture which had excited so much curiosity, list- 
lessly touching it and there with his pencil, adding to 
different parts as memory suggested, when the door 
opened, and a clown, dressed in a coarge frock and 
trousers, with a cart-whip in his hand, thrust in his 
curly head. After gazing about a few seconds as if 
doubtful of his ground, he advanced his shoulders, 
and then protruded into the room his whole body. 
The painter watched his motions with amused curi- 
osity, and waited for him to make known his busi- 

ess. 


“ Be this the place whar the grand picture be ?” 
“There it is,” said the artist, with an impatient 
gesture, for his patience had often been tried by dull 
persons of his degree, who, tempted by so large a re- 
ward, had in great numbers visited his room. 
“IT coom'd up to Lon'on with the waggon, thee sees, 
measter, and hearin’ from John Ostler 'bout this pic- 
tur’, I thought I'd coom an’ take a look on't; fora 
thousan’ pounds beent coom at every day, measter.”’ 
“Took and be speedy,” he said, hastily; “in five 
minutes the picture will be removed.” 
With the air of one cautiously approaching a lion, 
he walked round in front of the picture, its position 
on the easel being such as to present its edge to one 
entering, and placing himself before it with his arms 
akimbo, began to stare at it with a knowing conse- 
tial air. 
But scarcely had his eyes taken in the scene, when 
they opened to their full width, and a beam of intelli- 
gence lighted up his florid countenance. 
He thrust his neck out, then drew itia; approached 
aad retreated; surveyed it to the right and to tho 
left; looked through his fist at a distance; and then 
almost touched the canvas with his nose, as if (it, 
appeared) to be certain of a resemblance that he de- 
tected 


At length he seemed to be convinced, - for suddenly 
clapping his hands, and emitting a load whistle, he 
stooped down in the attitude of one looking through a 
telescope, or a key-hole, with one hand, which 
contained his cart-whip, the other his hat, resting on 
each knee, and in this position began to scan it in 
detail, and speaking to himself, while growing sur- 
prise and delight were visible on every feature. 

“ There be mither’s cottage, by jimini! and there's 
the old apple tree above the bridge I'se clumb muny a 
time ; and there’s the old haunted tower on the hill, 
and yonder his lordship’s castle; and if there beent 
the stone church whar I was christened, and ayont it, 
the village whar——” 

Tho young painter, who had detected the incipient 
signs of recognition, and received new life with each 
word he uttered, stood by him as he was speaking, his 
palette extended in one hand, and his pencil in the 
other, like a statue of surprise, while his fine counten- 





————:= 
ance was illuminated with the radiance of the Dew. 
risen hope. 

“Hold! enough!” he cried, dashing his palott, to 
the floor, and laying his hand on the shoulder of (4, 
young countryman, “ what tower? what lord? why 
village? what church?” 

‘Feck, measter, thee dost put thy questions thic, 
as hedge-berries. It’s mither's cottage and ths par. 
son's church—don’t I know 'em.” 

“ But the name of the village ?"’ 

“ Deil a name I knows else.” 

“ Nor that of the castle.”’ 

“Tt's his lordship’s, sure.” 

“ But who is his lordship—quickly ?” 

“ It's my lord, he is.” 

“ But his title?” 

* Anan.” 

In vain did he question him closer. Tho peasant 
could only tell that the castle belonged to “his lord 
ship.” He reflected a moment. 

The evidence of the clown was strong ; for it was 
plain from his countenance, when he made the recog 
nition, that it was without premeditation, and po 
fectly natural, and not a trick to impose upon him 

He resolved to act upon it, and instantly his courss 
was taken. 

“Do you know the road to this village and cast|s»” 

“That I do, measter, every inch on’t.” 

* When do you go back ?” 

“ In the morning, I’m doubting.” 

“ With your waggon 2?” 

“ Yes, measter.” 

“Leave your wgggon at the inn; [ will be 
chargeable for your horses’gkeeping. ‘T'ake post with 
me to-night, aud guide me to the place you seem to 
have recognized. Do you not know even the county 
it is in ?” 

“ Summer'tshire.” 

“ And how far?” 

“Forty-five miles or so.” 

“Show me the spot and [ will pay you the on 
thousand pounds.” 

“Doon,” said the clown. 





CHAPTER VIL 


An hour before the sun set on the day he lait 
London, with the young countryman by his side, the 
painter drew up, with smoking horses, before the small 
inn of a pretty hamlet in Somersetshire. 

“ And this is the village?” he asked his compauion, 
as he alighted. 

“Tt be zur, and yonder’s the lane to mither’s, up by 
the bridge.” 

“ Landlord, the name of this village ?” 

“ Merwin, your honour.” 

“ And yonder castle ?” 

“The Earl of Cadwallader's seat.” 

“Thank you. Lead the way to the cottage.” 
These last words were addressed to the young pes- 
sant, who, striding on before, led him through 
wooded lane, from which opened an extensive and 
lovely prospect—a genuine English landscape made 
up of river and park, castle and village, tower aud 
hamlet. 

He gave but a single glance, and fell on his kuses 
with his face to the earth. 

“Tt is—it is—my own native home!” 
Before him he beheld spread out the identical scene 
—the cottage in the foreground—the tower, crowning 
a hill on his right—the lordly pile, which he now 
knew to be Cadwallader Castle ; with the village, river, 
spire, and distant range of blue hills—one and all just 
as he had painted them. 

He rose to his feet, and without speaking, from the 
fulness of his heart, preceded the peasant along + 
narrow gravel walk, which led to tho cottage 
following each winding with a rapid and familia 
footstep. : 

“T remember every stone, every treo, as if I had 
last seen them only yesterday,” he said, as he walked 
along. 

Trike door of the cottage sat a respectable, elderly 
dame, knitting. tall , 
Looking up at his step, she hospitably invited him 
to enter. 

“ Walk in, sir, walk in. Ah, son Will, you're home 
soon, lad,” she added, descrying her son behind. * So 
you have brought a stranger from Lon’on?” 

“He brought me, mither. We coom’d ia a fow 
horse coach.” ; 

“ Hoit, ye’re crankie, lad. What have the likes ol 
you to do in afour-horse coach? Mind your ow® 
waggon, and think not o’ anything above it.’ : 

“My good dame,” said the young man, “ if there 8 
blame anywhere, it lies with me, Permit me to pul s 
few questions to you.” ‘ ; 

“Take a seat, sir, take a seat. Will, give his honour 
achair, , Yes, sir, I will try and answer thom to my 
best. Well, now.” 
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“Oh, how memory rushes upon me! Methinks I 
am at home here. Her voice sounds like one fami- 
ligr—all I see and hear is associated with my earliest 
impressions—her spectacles seem like old friends. 
Oh, that my wishes and hopes may be realized ! 
Wretched, indeed, should I*be, to be disappointed 
ih 
nosuch were the thoughts that filled bis mind as he 
asked, with a hesitating voice : 

“ Were you ever a foster-mother ?” 


“ Alack-a-day! Ab, your honour has come to open 
an old wound in my poor heart! Indeed 1 have 
been, sir.” 

“To whose child ?” 

“My lord’s.” 

“ What lord ?” 


“Cadwallader, who lives in the castle yonder 
Poor nobleman, he has not smiled since.” 

“Since when? Speak, [ pray you.” 

“Why, your honour, I had his only son to nurse, 
and he being delicate, I kept him after he was weaned, 
till he was five years old; for they liked to have 
him play about with my boy Will, here, who was 
the same age. They wanted to make him hardy, you 
must know, and so I brought em up alike, letting 
hislordship run here and there as he would, just as 
if he had been my own.” 

“ Well.” 

“Well, your honour. Ab, woe'’s me! One day he 
went out alone to gather apples from the old tree by 
the bridge (for he would climb to its very top, he had 
got so brave and stout), and not coming home to his 
breakfast, I felt very anxious about him and went to 
seek him. But——” , 

“But from that day to this you have not seen his 


ace.” 

“T's the dear truth, your honour. The gentles 
feared he had fallen from the bridge, and the river 
was searched in vain. But I thought # 

“What thought you?” 

“That the gipsies had stolen him ?” 

“Should you know him if he were living ?” 

“ Know him, the dear child! I would know him 
a hundred years hence—his sweet smile, curly hair 
aud rosy, fat cheeks!” 

“But time would soon change these. Had he any 
uatural mark by which he might be recognised ?” 

“ Two of them, your honour.” 

“What were they ?” 

“A strawberry and leaf on his neck below the right 
ear, and the scar of my steel watch-key here, which, 
having fallen into the grate, he drew it out while 
red hot, and left the print on the palm and inside the 
fingers of his left hand. He was just four, the day 
he did it.” 

The young painter removed his cravat with a trem- 
bling hand and palpitating heart. 

“Is that like the strawberry and leaf, good mother ? 
And,” he added, spreading open his left hand, “ is 
this the impress of the key ?” 

As bespoke he displayed the marks she had de- 
scribed; the strawberry on his neck, and the visible 
—_ of a watch-key burned into the skin of his left 
palm. 

She looked first at one and then at the other, be- 
wildered between doubt and joy; then gazed a 
momentscrutinizingly into his features, till by degrees 
she saw confessed before her the express image of her 
foster-boy. 

With a ery of joy she extended her arms : 

“It is Alfred, my foster-child—God has given him 
to me again !” 

Thus speaking, she sunk into the embrace that was 
Open to receive her. 





CONCLUSION. 


A rew words will finish our story. The proper 
steps were taken to prove the identity of “ Alfred 
the Gipsy” with the lost heir of Cadwallader, both by 
the young painter himself and the Earl of Linton. 

The chief of the gipsy horde was sought after and 
found, and confessed having stolen the child, knowing 
it to be the gon of the Earl of Cadwallader, and fur- 
Pov that the painter and that child was one and the 

me. 

Notwithstanding Alfred's industry in collecting 
evidence, his delicacy restrained him from visiting 
Cadwallader Castle, to seek an interview with its 
broken-hearted lord. 

But now with the proof in his own hand, to which 
he added the portrait of his mother taken from 
memory, he was conveyed thither in the carriage of 
Lord Linton, who accompanied him in person and 
presented him to the duke. 

No sooner had the noble lord placed his eyes upon 
iim than, waiving all other evidences, except those of 
a tather’s heart, he rushed towards him, and acknow- 
ledged him as his son. 

_.. God has written upon his face the lineaments of 
‘48 mother. My son, my son !” 


“My brother!” and the arms of the beantifal and 





ponents Lady Eleanor were also entwined around 
m. 

In a few months afterwards, Alfred the Gipsy, now 
Lord Cadwallader, led to the altar Laura, the lovely 
daughter of the proud Earl of Linton; Eleanor Cad- 
wallader being one of the bridesmaids. And so did the 
love of the noble maiden for the poor painter meet 
with its due reward. F.C. B 








THE TWO PORTRAITS. 


“ Beautiruw! beautiful!” exclaimed Ernest Lavalle, 
as, throwing himself back in his chair, he contem- 
plated, with eyes shut, a lovely countenance that 
smiled on him from a canvas to which he had just 
added a few hesitating touches. 

It was but a sketch—little more than outline and 
dead colouring, and a misty haze seemed spread over 
the face, so that it looked vision-like and intangible. 
The young painter’s exclamation was not addressed to 
his workmanship—he was not even looking at that 
faint image; but, through its medium, was gazing on 
lineaments as rare and fascinating as ever floated 
through a poet's or an artist’s dream. 

Deep, lustrous blue eyes, in whose depth sincerity 
and feeling lay,crystalised ; features as regular as that 
of a Grecian statue; a lip melting, ripe and dewy, half 
concealing, half revealing, a line of pearls; soft 
brown hair descending in waves upon a neck and 
shoulders of satin surface and Parian firmness. Such 
were some of the external traits of loveliness belong- 
ing to 

. A creature not too bright and good, 

For human nature's daily food, 
who had completely actualized the ideal of the young 
Parisian artist, into whose studio we have introduced 
our readers. 

The fair original, whose portrait is before us, was 
Rose d'Amour, a beautiful actress of one of the metro- 
politan theatres, who had just made her débit with 
distinguished 

There was quite a romance in her history. Of un- 
known parents, she had commenced her career—like 
the celebrated Rachel—a street singer, and was looking 
forward to no more brilliant future, when her beauty, 
genius, and purity of character attracted the attention 
of a distinguished newspaper editor, by whose benevo- 
lent generosity she was enabled to prepare herself for 
the stage, by two or three years of assiduous study. 
The success of his protegé more than repaid the kind 
patron for his exertions and expenditure. 

A word of Ernest Lavalle, and it shall suffice. 

He was the son of an humble vine-dresser, in one 
of the agricultural districts of France. . His talent for 
drawing, early manifested, attracted the notice of his 
parish priest, whose earnest representations induced 
his father to send the boy to Paris, and give him the 
advantages afforded by the capital for students of art. 

In the great city Ernest allowed none of the at- 
tractions by which he was surrounded to divert him 
from the assiduous pursuit of his beloved art. 

His mornings were passed in the gallery of the 
Louvre, his afternoons in private study, and his even- 
ings at the academy, where he drew from casts and 
the living model. 

The only relaxation he permitted himself was an 
occasional excursion in the picturesque environs of 
the French capital; and he always took his sketch 
book with him, thus making even his pleasure sub- 
servient to his studies, 

Two prizes obtained for a drawing and a picture 
secured for him the patronage of the academy, at 
whose expense he was sent to Italy, to pursue his 
studies in the famous galleries of Rome and Florence. 

He retiirned with a mind imbued with the beauty 
and majesty of the works of those great masters, 
whose glory will outlive the canvas and marble which 
achieved it, determined to win for himself a niche in 
the temple of Fame, or perish in his laborious efforts 
to obtain it. 

At this time he was in his twenty-second year. A 
vigorous constitution was his heritage, and his 
rounded cheek glowed with the warm colour of 
health. 

His strictly classical features were enhanced by 
the luxuriance of his hair, which he wore flowing in 
native curls, while his full beard and moustache re- 
lieved his face from the charge of effeminancy. 

Ernest was yet engaged in the contemplation of 
the unfinished work—or rather in dreaming of the 
bright original—when a light tap was heard at his 
door. 

He opened it eagerly, and his poor studio was sud- 
denly illuminated, as it were, by the radiant appari- 
tion of Rose d'Amour. 

She was dressed with a charming simplicity, which 
well became a sylpb-like form that requiwed no ad- 
ventitious aid from art. 

“ Good morning, Monsieur Lavalle!” said the beau- 
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tiful actress, cheerfully, as she dropped gracefully 
into the fauteuil prepared for reception. ‘ You find 
me in the best possible humour to-day, thanks to 
this bright morning sun, and to the success of last 
night. Mon Diew!—so many bouquets! you can't 
think! Really the life of an artist begins to be quite 
amusing. Don’t you find it so as a peinter?” 

“T confess to you, mademoiselle, | have my mo- 
ments of despondency.” 

“With your fine talent? Think better of yourself, 
I hope at least that I have not been so unlucky as to 
surprise you in one of those inopportune moments.” 

“Ah! mademoiselle,” said the painter, “ if it were 
so, one of your smiles would dispel the cloud ina 
moment.” 

“Really!” replied the actress, gaily. ‘Are you 
quite sure there is no flattery in the remark? I am 
aware that flattery is an essential part of an artist's 
profession.” ‘ 

“Not of a true artist's,” replied Ernest. “The aim 
and end of all art is truth; and he who forgets it is 
untrue to his high mission.” 

“True,” said the lady. ‘Well, then, faites autre 
possible—as Napoleon suid to his friend David—for I 
am anxious that this portrait shail bo a chef-d'euvre. 
I design it for a present.” 

“ With such a subject before me,” replied the 
painter, “I could not labour more conscientiously, if 
the picture were designed for myself.” 

The sitting passed away rapidly for the artist; and 
he was surprised when the lady, after consulting her 
watch, rose hastily, and exclaimed : 

“That odious rehearsal! I must leave you—but 
you ought to be satisfied, for I have given you two 
hours of my valuable time. Adieu, then, until to- 
morrow.” 

With a smile that seemed natural to her, the beau- 
tiful girl vanished, taking with hor half the sunshine 
of the room. 

The painter continued his labour of love. Indeed, 
so absorbed was he in his employment, that he did 
not notice the entrance of a visitor, until he felt a 
light tap on the shoulder, accompanied by these 
words : 

“ Bravo, mon cher! You are getting on famously. 
That is Rose herself—as radiant as she appears on tho 
stage, when the focus of alorgnette has excluded all the 
stupid and ennuyantes figures that surround her.” 

The speaker was Sir Frederick Stanley, now some 
months in Paris, where he had plunged into all the 
gaieties of the season. He wasa handsome man of 
middle age, whose features bore the impress of dissi- 
pation. 

“You know the original, then ?” asked the painter, 
somewhat coldly. 

“Know her! My dear fellow, I don't know any- 
body else. Why, I havo the entry of the Gaité, and 
pass all my evenings behind the scenes. I flatter my- 
self—but no matter. I have taken a fancy to that 
picture—what do you say toa hundred guineas for it ?” 

“It is not for sale,” said the painter. 

“ You have succeeded so well, you wish to keep it 
for yourself—eh? Double the price, and let me have 
it.” 

“Impossible, Sir Frederick. It is painted for 
Ma’ameelle d'Amour herself,and sho designs it for a 
present.” 

“Say no more,” said the baronet, with a self-satis- 
fied smile. “I think I could name the happy indivi- 
dual.” 

Ernest would not gratify his visitor by a question, 
and the latter, finding the artist reserved and distrait, 
suddenly recollected the races at Chantilly, and took 
his leave. 

“Can it be possible,” thought the painter, “that 
Rose has suffered her affections to repose on that con- 
ceited, purse-proud, elderly man ? Oh, woman, woman! 
—how readily you barter the wealth of your heart 
for a handful of gold !” 

Another tap at. the door—another visitor! Really, 
Lavalle must be getting famous! This time it isa 
lady—a lady of surpassing loveliness—one of those 
well-preserved women, who at forty are as attractive 
as at twenty. This lady was tall and stately, with 
elegant manners, and perhaps a thought of sadness in 
her expression. She gazed long and earnestly upon 
the portrait of Rose d'Amour. 

“Ttis a beautiful face!” she said, at length, “and 
one that indicates, [ should think, much goodness of 
heart.” 

“She is an angel !” said the painter. 

“You speak warmly, sir,” said the lady with a sad 
smile 

Earnest blushed, for he feared that he had betrayed 
hissecret. ‘I'he lady did not appear to notice his em- 
barrassment, and passed to the occasion of her visit, 
which was to engage the young artist to paint her 
portrait—a task which he readily undertook, for he 
was pleased with and interested in his fair patroness. 
The picture was immediately commenced, and an 








hour fixed for a second sitting on the next day. it 
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was on that oecasion that the fair unknown en- 
countered the actress, and they retired in com- 
ny. 


i 


The two portraits were finished at the same time, 
and reflected the greatest credit on the artist. They 
were varnished, framéd, and paid for, but the painter 
had received no orders for their final disposition, 
when one morning, he was waited on by the two 
ladies, who informed him that they shonld call upon 





bim the following day, when the two portraits would 
be presented in his study to the persons for whom 
they were designed. 


The artist was enjoined to place them on two 
separate easels—that of the actress to stand nearest 
the door of the studio, and both to be concealed by a 

irtain until the ladies should give the signal for 
their exposure. 

The portrait of the English lady, we will here re- 
mark, had by her request, been hitherto seen only by 
the artist. 

There was a mystery in this arrangement which 
piqued excessively the curiosity of the painter, and he 
was anxious to witness the denotiement 

The next day at eleven o'clock everything was in 
readiness, and the painter awaited the solution of the 
mystery. 

rhe first person who presented himself 
Frederick Stanley ; he was very radiant. 
“Congratulate me, mon cher!” said he. 
se 


was Sir 


‘Read 
Ernest took an open note from his hand, and read 
as follows :— 

‘Be at the studio of Ernest Lavalle to-morrow at 
eleven. You will there receive a present, which, if 
there be any truth in man’s vows, will certainly de- 

ght you. “ Rose.” 

The astonishment and disappointment of Ernest 
was at its height, when the door opened, and the ae- 
tress entered, followed by a female closely veiled. 

“You are true to your appointment, Sir Frederick,” 
said the actress, gaily, “and your punctuality shall 
be rewarded.” 

She advanced to the further easel, and lifting the 
curtain, disclosed the features of the English lady. 

“ This is for you,” she said, laughing. 

“My wife, by all that’s wonderful!” exclaimed the 
baronet. 

“* Accompanied by the original!” said Lady Stan- 
ley, as she unveiled and advanced. “Sir Frederick, 
Sir Frederick! when you were amusing yourself by 
paying unmeaning attentions to this young lady, I 
am afraid you forgot to tell her you had a wife in 
England.” 

“T thought it umnecessary,” stammered the ba- 
ronet. 

‘How could you disturb the peace of mind of a 
young girl, when you knew you could not requite 
her affection ?” continued Lady Stanley. 

“It was only a flirtation, to pass away the time,” 
said Sir Frederick,“ but I acknowledge it was culpable. 
My dear Emmeline, I thank you for your present. I 
ehall ever cherish it as my dearest possession—next to 
yourself.” 

“For you, sir,” said the beautiful actress, turning 
to Ernest, “I cannot think of depriving you of your 
best effort. Take the portrait. I wish the subject 
was worthier.” 

And she withdrew the curtain from her picture. 

“I am ungrateful,” said Ernest, in a low and 
tremulous tone. ‘Much as I prize the picture, I can 
never be happy without the original.” 

“Ts itso?” replied the actress, in the same low 
tone of emotion. 

Then, placing her hand timidly in his, she added: 

‘The original is yours!” 

Sir Frederick and Lady Stanley claimed the privi- 
lege of witnessing the nuptials of Ernest and Rose, 
whose wedded life commenced under the happiest 
auspices. F. A. D. 





EXTRAORDINARY CAPTURE OF WHALES IN THE 
Cromarty Firtn.—Early one afternoon alarge shoal 
of bottle-nosed whales was observed in the water 
about half a mile distant from Invergordon Harbour, 
and were immediately pursued by boats from Inver- 
gordon, Saltburn, Ballintraid, and the coast, the object 
of the pursuers being to run them into shallow water 

nd strand them. The pursuers succeeded in keeping 
the fish ahead of them, and arrived at Nonar Bay about 
eight o’clock, where a number were captured. Night 
did not stop the operations of those who had engaged 
in the pursuit, and shortly after twelve o'clock, and 
early in the morning, those of the shoal waich had 
managed to get so far along the coast groundad among 
the mud and sand opposite Dingwa!], It wasnow that 
the work beganin right earnest. A number of the 
townspeople were prepared for what was likely to 
happen, and hastened to the scene. A general massacre 
enaued, and it was said to bea piteous spectacle to 
‘Witness the poor creatures, attacked on all sides by 











weapons of every description, pouring forth volumes 
of blood with every fresh wound, with the energy of 
despair lashing the mud water with their huge tails, 
and burying their enormous heads with agony in the 
ground. The work of destructiou continued until a 
late hour in the morning, when no less than thirty-six 
were found to have been killed in this way, some of 
the fish as large as 26 feet, and one no less than 28 
feet long, but by tar the greater number being from 15 
to 18 feet. The total number captured, including 
those on the other parts of the Firth and on the 
coast, is estimated at between fifty and sixty, and it 
is confidently asserted tliat few, if any, of the shoal 
succeeded in making their escape. It is some six 
years since there was a capture of whales in thisquarter 
before. 





A CHILI INDIAN. 

Art last we came in sight of some yellow tents in the 
distance, and a man in the garb of a Spaniard gallop- 
ing up addressed me in that language, saying he was 
sent to conduct mo to the cacique who was expecting 
me; and adding, for my comfort, that I had the bad 
luck to have fallen into the hands of one of the greatest 
brutes of all the Pampa tribes. 

On reaching the tents, I wassurround -d by a group 
of women and children, who stared at me in stupid 
astonishment. No time was lost in ushering me into 
the presence of old Paillacan, the most villanous- 
looking savage I ever beheld. He was uvidentiy half 
intoxicated ; his long dishevelled hair hung about his 
ears, and his eyes were red from drinking, and glared 
like those of a wild beast. He received mein the 
rudest manner, refusing to shake hands with me, and 
assuming altogether such a threatening attitude that 
I was taken quite aback. 

Making the Spaniard sit down to interpret, he began 
a long-winded discourse in a highly excited and angry 
tone ; the upshot of which was to ask me, how IJ,a 
Chilian, had dared to come into the land of the Indians 
without their special leave, and whether 1 was not 
aware that he might put me to death for such a 
piece of audacity ? 

The length of his speech fortunately gave me time 
to recover from my first impressions, and to consider 
my reply, which, knowing the hatred and jealousy of 
these people towards all Spaniards, I began by saying 
I was nota Chilian, but an Englishman travelling 
from that country on a matter of business to Buenos 
Ayres; that I had come down theriver Limay hoping 
to reach the Negro, which J understood was the 
shortest way there; that I had not come as an enemy, 
but as a friend, loaded with presents for himself and 
any of the caciques of the Pampas I might meet with ; 
that he must have heard from his own people of the 
wreck of my boat, in which I had lost the presents, 
with everything else belonging to me, but that, if he 
had seen them, he would have been satisfied with my 
generosity. 

Then opening my knapsack, I took out some of the 
strings of beads and other trifles which I had taken 
care to bring with me. I said that though these were 
trifles, they would prove to him the truth of what I 
had told him, and that I had not come empty-handed. 
I now trusted, I said, to his help to enable me to con- 
tinue my journey—at least io Carmen, on the River 
Negro; which, if he would promise me, it was my in- 
tention first to go back across the Cordillera to Val- 
divia to get what I wanted for myself, and to purchase 
for bim and his family such presents as would delight 
him to his heart’s content. 

As I proceeded, I watched with some anxiety the 
countenance of the old savage, and was not a little 
relieved to see it gradually exhibiting more and more 
<symptoms of humanity as I raised my voice to 
dilate upon the importance of the presents I in- 
tended for him. He seized {upon the beads and fillets 
which I had produced, and commenced distributing 
them amongst the women and children about him, 
who in their joy became excessively noisy and up- 
roarious. 

In this confusion, the happy idea occurred to me of 
giving them a tune on my flageolet. ‘The effect upon 
the whole party was instantaneous. Old Paillacan took 
the instrument inte his own hands, and was as pleased 
as a child when he found he could make a noise with 
it. saw I had nothing more to fear; the flageolet 
had settled the business. 

A young Spaniard, Argemedo by name, who told 
me he had been seized by Paillacan on returning with 
some Indians to Chili from the settlement of Carmen, 
and was kept to wait upon him and his wives, brought 
me some horseflesh for my supper, and afterwards 
gave me half his bed—a dry hide covered with sheep- 
skin. He said it was fortunate for me that I had 

found the cacique alone, his people being out on a 
hunting excursion beyond the River Negro; had they 
been at home, he said, I should have had them all to 
deal with and to satisfy.—Coz’s Expedition across the 
Southern Andes of Chili. 





A very great curiosity has lately been addeq ,, 
Berkeley Castle, namely, a “ monster ” Chinese bel 
It has been raised upon a very ornamental iron fra:y, 
in the outer court of this stronghold of the Berkeley 
family. Upon a small brass tablet the followin, in- 
scription appears: ‘‘ This bell was presented by Cap. 
tain Roderick Dew, C.B., of H.M.S. Endeavour, to jj, 
kind friend and patron, Admiral the Right Hon, io, 
Fitzhardinge, G.C.B., under whose auspices he enter: 
the Navy, served under his command in H.M. «);, 
Hercules and Thunderer. i: was brought from ;, 
ruins of a Buddhist tempie at Tsekee, iy ¢ 
which had been burnt by the Taepings, Decompey 
1864.” : 





EVA ASHLEY, 
a ao 
CHAPTER XVIIL 


THE FIRST INTERVIEW BETWEEN MRS. WILDE 
SQUIRE ASHLEY. 


Wuen Mrs. Wilde reached Ashurst, she found the 
eastern wing of the old house prepared for the recep. 
tion of herself and her young charge. The suite eon. 
sisted of two medium-sized rooms, with a sma! 
dressing-closet attached to them. 

One of these was fitted up as a sitting-room 
herself, and the other,as a nursery for the inf): 
heiress. 

A young girl was placed under her to wait po 
herself and the child, for Huater had insisted that si¢ 
was to be considered on the footing of governess ¥ 
the little girl, and be treated as such. 

In the exultation of her heart, the fond mother 
forgot-at what a sacrifice of principle all this bad 
been obtained ; she could only look upon the grand 
old woods, the stately home, and the evidences of 
wealth everywhere around her, and rejoice that by 
her own cleverness all these had. been secured to he: 
own daughter, without material injury tu the defraude 
heiress. 

In the first flush of success, she had no remorse for 
what she had done, though she was not so much 
hardened as to be incapable of feeling it. 

Mrs. Wilde had many good impulses, but no fir 
principle; but as time rolled on, and the necessity {or 
concealing her fraud became more urgent, her natur 
must harden to the task of supporting the impositior 
she had thus far found so easy. 

Her meals were served in her own apartment witli 
a degree of dainty elegance to which she had not been 
accustomed, and for a season the change in her con- 
dition, from extreme poverty to luxurious indulgence, 
was sufficient enjoyment for one of her temperament 

Besides, she hada passionate love for her chili 
and many hours of the day were spent in playing 
with and fondling the lovely little creature. 

Buf the extreme loneliness of her life gradually 
began to make itself felt, and one evening sbe im- 
patiently asked Winny, the servant girl, if Squire 
Ashley never intended to visit his grandchild or spea! 
with her attendant about her. 

To this inquiry the servant replied : 

“Master don’t see nobody, Mrs, Wilde. Since 
Master Leon died he stays mostly in his own roow 
and when he comes out it’s only to walk by bimsel! 
in the woods. You may stay here a year before hie’! 
come nigh you to speak to you. He asks every (ly 
if the child is well, and as long as she is so he'll n«' 
trouble himself to look after her.” 

“What a hard-hearted old man he must be! 
declare it is a shame that he has not yet looked on the 
innocent face of his grand-daughter, and she has been 
in this house two months. How did his son comet 
die so young? I live here surrounded by mysteries 
I cannot penetrate,-and I am tired to death of trying 
to find asolution of them. If this poor child is the 
daughter of a woman Squire Ashley's son clandes- 
tinely married, that is no reason why she should be 
treated as an interloper in his house. He has neve! 
asked to have her taken to him once, and I am surprise¢ 
and shocked at his indifference.” 

Winny regarded the speaker with dilating ey*s 
she seemed lost in astonishment that anyone should 
presume to disapprove of what her master did; after 
a pause she said : ' 

“ Weall.obeys master. He always does just as bé 
pleases, and what for shouldn’t he when he’s rich.’ 

“ But I don’t intend to be treated so. I am deter- 
mined to speak with Squire Ashley before anotuet 
day goes by. Do you suppose that I can live here 
without having a soul to come near me?” fav 

“T don’t know, ma’am. But my master don’t think 
nothing about them things. He’s had too much trouble 
about his children turning out the way they hast 
think much about other people’s feelings.” 

“Children! Had Squire Ashley more than ont 
child ?” asked the nurse, man excited manner. 

“T thought everybody know’d that. Miss Ellin 


and Master Leon both went the same road. They 
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oth married without asking master’s leave, to some 
, he never forgave neither of them. 


or trash; and , 7 
Fs ew where is Miss Ellinor now, and whom did 


“s che wai a Mr. Wentworth at Torquay, where 

- were staying, I heard them say, and when her 
‘cher found out what was going on, he stormed at 
her, and told her to pack up her things to come along 
sme with him. But she jest-went the other way, 
and got married out o” hand to her lover what hadn't 
2 shilling to bless himself with, and a nice time 


got 3 a 
tuey had of it afterwards. ‘ i 

“And has ber father never forgiven her ?” asked 
Mrs. Wilde. 
~. Forgive her! Master don’t know what that means. 


He's as proud as Lucifer, and when he’s set his foot 
down once, hegever takes it up again on that affair, 
vou may be si . 

7 inny shook her head ominously, and looked 
squarely into the face of the interested listener. 

“s And where is Mrs. Wentworth now ?” 

“The Lord above knows, but I don’t. Miss Ellinor's 
never been here since she went away as gay as a lark 
andas pretty as @ rose. The news came the very 
yext year that her husband had been killed acciden- 
tally, and we all thought she would be sent for then, 
sure, but she wasn’t. She come to the Jolly Angler, 
the tavern not very far off from here, and sent for her 
ya to go and see her; but he wouldn’t do no such 
‘uing, neither would he listen to any of her excuses 
for going off and leaving him, and he swore a great 
yath that her little boy should never grow up to have 
any of his money !” 

“ And what became of the poor lady and her son ?” 

“She went away, and nobody knows what's come 
ff her. It’s just five years since Miss Ellinor come 
sack to the old place, and was sent adrift again.” 

“What a stony-hearted old-man Squire Ashley 
nust be!” muttered the listener. ‘“ What I have done 
seems to be retributive justice for his harshness to 
is daughter. Oh! if he were to discover it, what 
jreadful punishment would he deem fitting for me! 
But Iam safe—safe! He can never fathom the de- 
seption I have practised upon him.” 

After a few moments’ reflection, she turned to a 
able, opened her portfolio, and wrote the following 
“Squirge AsHLEY :—I shall be very glad to see you 

we to face for a few moments, that I may give youa 
jaithful account ef the care I take of your grand- 
daughter. 

“Though I accepted the situation of nurse to little 
Ovelyn under the pressure of extreme distress, I am 
. woman of respectable antecedents and good educa- 
ion; and I was not prepared to be treated as a menial 
yu my arrival here. 

“The strong attachment I have formed for my in- 
iaut charge will lead me to bear much for her sake ; 
jut when I tell you that I pine for the sound ofa 
sultivated voice, you will understand the desolate 
state of my feelings. 

“ Accord to me only a briefinterview, I intreat, and 
| pledge myself not to trespass on your time or 
patience. Respectfully, 

“ MARGARET WILDE.” 

She folded and directed this note, and commanded 
Wiuney to take it at once to her master. 

She felt a feverish anxiety to see him and judge of 
vhis man herself, for she felt that her future fate de- 
pended on the influence she could gain over him by 
she exercise of such wiles as she well kuew how to 


use. 

Mrs. Wilde felt that she must risk everything to 
establish some sort of intercourse between her em- 
ployer and herself, which she could turn to account 
48 opportunity offered. 

Winny took the note and received her command, 
with an expression of astonishment tha: was almost 
ludicrous. 

(hat anyone should dare to risk the dispteasure of 
ust master was inconceivable to her, but she weut off 
at once to perform her errand. 

io half-an-hour she returned with the following 
re} iy: 

“Mes. Witp—E—Mapam:—I regret to learn that 
/ou are not satisfied with the reception you have met 
with in my house. 

| ordered everything essential to your comfort and 
‘at Of the infant, te be placed at your command, and 
I you will recall the terms of our agreement, you will 
re how unreasonable is your present demand. 

‘J distinctly stated that the child was not to be ob- 

fuded on my notice, and, of course, her nurse should 
rp ing that the prohibition applied equally 
to herself. 
m: I do not require any report of the litile girl’s pro- 
stess. If she is sick, sammon the doctor; but unless 
she isin a dying condition, I shall not come to her. 
* tolerate her presence beneath my roof, but that is 
oat will do for the present. 

At herage, itis impossible that she could possess 





any interest for me, though in time to come she may | Squire Ashley was in his own apartment, she flitted 


assume some importance in my eyes as the heiress 
of my name and fortune. 

“TT shall be sorry to have you go away, but if you 
are so much dissatisfied with the seclusion in which 
you live, I suppose you will decide to do so. 

“Tn that event I must confide the child to one of 
my own women, and when she is old enough to be 
sent from home, place her in a boarding-school. 

“T understood from my lawyer that you had agreed 
to remain here an indefinite time as governess to the 
child, and I can only regret that you have such a dis- 
taste for the solitude in which you must inevitably 
live, as to lead you to give up a luxurious and secure 
asylum for the hardships to which you will be exposed 
in the outside world. 

“Tam not in a state of mind to see anyone, so you 
really must excuse me for not granting your request. 

“ Respectfully, 
“R. AsHLEy.” 

Mrs. Wilde read over this letter several times with 
vivid interest, for it seemed to her to furnish @ ¢lue to 
the character of its writer. 

Firm, yet perfectly courteous, she saw tliat its 
author was a gentleman, though a man of arbitrary 
will and strong feeling. — 

She did not reply to it till the following morning. 

She then wrote : 

Squire AsHLEY—Sir :—I have taken a night to 
reflect on my position here, and I have. come to the 
conclusion that I cannot bear to give up my nursling. 

“ After what you have said, I will not presume to 
urge you to see her, though if you could be prevailed 
on to look upon her sweet face but once, you would 
be so fascinated by her charms that you would ask to 
see her every day. 

“Evelyn Ashley is a rare little creature, as you 
would acknowledge if ‘on would only let her sinile 
in your face, aud twist her baby fingers in your hair. 

“ Respectfully, 
“M. Witpe.” 

To this a curt reply speedily came : 

“ T SHALL notsee her, nor yourself, though Iam glad 

ou liave had sense enough to see where your true 
interests lie, 

‘“Who called the child Evelyn? Ido not approve 
the name, and I command it to be changed forthwith. 
Call her Elizabeth—that was my mother’s name, and 
I know she was a good woman. 

“ Do not write to me again, as [am in no mood to 
answer letters. R. A.” 

After this there was vo further pretext for com- 
municating with him, and as the weeks passed on, the 
tedium of Mrs. Wilde's life became almost insupport- 
able. 

She had not much fondness for reading, and the 
books placed in her apartment were not suited to her 
taste; but one morning a package of novels aud 
magazines was brought in, with Squire Ashley’s com- 
pliments, and a message to the effect that when these 
were exhausted, she would have the liberty of visiting 
his library, and selecting such volumes as she desired 
to read. 

This was something gained, she thought. 

She could visit the opposite wing of the house, and 
penetrate into at least one of the apartments appro- 
priated to the use of her host, and she resolved that 
the permission should not be used without bringing 
forth some result to further the ambitious project she 
began to entertain. 

Mrs. Wilde persuaded herself that it was neces- 
sary to the future security of her daughter that she 
should gain a permanent footing at Ashurst. 

Without it, she also risked a future separation from 
her darling, and she was ready to do anything that 
would secure herself against such a contingency. 

She looked into her mirror, and saw there a singu- 
larly attractive face, with a form rounded in the soft 
curves of youth and health; she thought of her 
twenty years of life, of the snow of sixty winters that 
lay upon the temples of Squire Ashley, and with time 
and opportunity she did not despair of melting the 
ice of pride and dignity which held him aloof from 
her, even to the point of inducing him to dream of 
bappiness with a young wife—of eventually placing 
herself in that position. 

With such visions floating before her fancy, Mrs. 
Wilde hastened to read the books which bad been 
sent, that she might have an excuse for visiting the 
library. 

At the close ef the week she dressed herself with 
extreme care, and taking in her hand the books which 
had been sent to her, she walked. slowly toward the 
astern wing of the house, and entered the lofty room 
which Winny had pointed out to her as the one where 
the ‘‘ book” was to be found. 

The windows opened to the floor, and a flight of 
steps led up to a glass door, through which she en- 
tered, and glanced curiously arouad. 

She saw that the room communicated with the 
narrow vestibule before described, and wondering if 


| 





from case to case, selecting such mental food as she 
fancied. 

Mrs. Wilde suddenly became conscious that soma 
one was standing behind the shelter of the half-open 
door, watching her movements. 5 

It could be no other than Squire Ashley, and she 
felt a little resentful as she thought that this was tle 
first glimpse she had had of him in the three mouths 
she had resided beneath his roof. 

But she was very careful not to betray her feelings 
or to make him aware that she knew he was furtively 
watching her. 5 

With instinctive coquetry she remembered that she 
was looking remarkably pretty that evening, and-she 
trusted that he would find sufficient interest in hex 
appearance to induce him to speak to her. 

Nor was she mistaken. 

Pleased with her acquiescence in the decision that 
they were to remain aloof from each other, Squire 
Ashley iusensibly began to think more of this lovelv 
young creature than was quite. consistent with the 
gravity of his years, and the deep ailliction from which 
he was beginning to recover. 

The oppressive melancholy which had so long lain 
as anincubus upon him was re-acting, and he keenly 





felt the need of some kind of intelligent companiou- 
ship. 

But where should hg seek it, was the question le 
most frequently asked himself ? 

Since the humiliation brought on him by the con 
duct of his son, he had shrunk from mingling wit 
those who knew what a sad downiall his pride o 
family had met with, and desirous as he was of com- 
munion with his kind, he stil morbidly recoiled from 
calling his own associates around him. j 

In this dilemma, there seemed no resource left him 
but to seek the society of the solitary woman who had 
expressed the same need of social intercourse in the 
letter written so many weeks ago. 

At that time Squire Ashley thought it impossible 
that he should ever again tolerate the presence of a 
stranger near him. 

Misanthropy possessed him, and while he suffered 
so keenly the whole world was odious in his sigiit. 

But now the suffering had partially exhausted itself, 
and his desolate heart yearned for human sympathy 

He did not acknowledge to himself that it would be 
peculiarly acceptable from a young and fair woman, 
but it must be told that his desire to make the ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. Wilde had been much quickened 
by a casual glimpse of her in the grounds, where slo 
sat one bright day in the shadow of a large tree, en- 
gaged in a hearty romp with the baby. 

He had paused wherehe could not be seen, and he 
listened with amused surprise to the soft nonsense 
that fell from her lips, witnessed the passionate ca- 
resses she lavished on the child, aud he caught himself 
sighing as he thought: 

““ What a capacity for loving that woman has! The 
infant is not her own, yet she seems more devoted to 
it than most mothers are to their own offspring !” 

Squire Ashley was interested in the nurse, and 
from that moment he determimed to change his tactics 
toward her: so he sent her the books, and the per- 
mission to visit the library, intending to watch for 
her visit there, and come into the room as if by 
accident. 

How little was he aware that the astute brain 
packed away under those charming braids was per- 
fectly aware of his tactics, from tle momeni she de- 
tected him watching her through the door. 

“I can out-mauceuvre him,” she thought; “ and 
with patience and perseverance I shall yet win the 
day, in spite of his pride.” 

Mrs. Wilde heard a step behind her, but she pre- 
tended to be absorbed in the contents of a book she 
had taken down, and she did not look around till the 
voice of the squire spoke close beside her. 

“Thope you have found something adapted to you: 
taste, Mrs. Wilde. You seem to be deeply interested.” 

With a most natural start anda slight increase of 
colour which heightened the piquant attraction of he. 
expressive face, with perfect self-possessioa she made 
a graceful obeisance, and said : 

“T have at last the pleasure so long desired of 
speaking to Squire Ashley. I thank you very much, 
sir, for the permission granted me to avail myself of 
the treasures of your library. I have found much in 
it that I have long desired to read.” 

The squire seemed struck by her courteous ease and 
the propriety with which she expressed herself. 

He half smiled as he replied : 

“‘T owe you an apology for not offering you the use of 
my books on your first arrival at Ashurst; but to tell 
you the truth [ had accustomed myself to think of you 
only as little Bessie’s nurse, and not as what you 
proved yourself to be in the first note you addressed 
to me—a woman of education and refinement. Pardon 
me that my self-absorption at that time rendered me 
thoughtless of others. For months past I have beea 
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as one walking io the valley of humiliation and deso- 
lation; only of Jate have I begun to feei that l am 
still human—still bave social needs which must be 


winistered to.” 

With an arch smile Mrs. Wilde asked 

“May I consider that as a confession that you were 
too hard on me in the harsh note which ended our 
correspondence? I then gave up al! hope of making 
your acquaintance, and, pardon me in wy turn, if I 
add that it quenched nearly all desire to do so.” 

“Tt was a natural feeling,” frankly replied the 
squire. “ You had every reason to think me a bear 
and to shrink from meeting me. I do not offer any 
excuse for writing that note, Mrs. Wilde, but, in the 
future, 1 will endeavour to atone for any want of 
consideration implied in its contents. In the nurse 
chosen for my grandchild I expected to find a healthy 
woman, with no particular recommendation beyond 
that ; and 1 am much surprised to find in that position 
a lady whose mapners and appearance would adorn 
any circle.” 

Mrs. Wilde smiled brightly at this compliment ; but 
she replied with a slight curl of her ruby lip 

“ I will be frank with you, sir, and give you an 
outline of my sad history. 

“My father was captain and part owner of a mer- 
chant ship which traded from a northern port to 
Liverpoo]. He was lost at sea with one who was 
even nearer and dearer to me, andI found myself 
thrown helpless and penniless upon the world. I had 
been the wife of Frank Wilde, my father’s first mate, 
bat a month, when he left me for the fatal voyage in 
which both father and husband perished. 

‘‘ By some informality in the insurance on the ship, 
[ lost it all, and after spending almost my last peuny 
in endeavouring to recover it, I took refuge with a 
distaat connection of my father, a man in very humble 
circumstances; and it was there the offer to take 
charge of your grand-daughter was sent to me, when 
{ had become almost hopeless of finding anything 
that I could do to gain aliving. I gladly accepted 
it, and now I love the childas if she were my own.” 

“And what did you do with your own infant?” 
asked the squire. “I am sorry now that it should 
not be brought here. 

A change passed over her face. <A slight pallor 
overspread it, and there was a sudden catching of the 
breath which touched the old man and prepared him 
for the answer which slowly came. 

“I lost her, sir; the little child was taken from me ; 
but I am more fortunate than most mothers who have 
been thus bereaved, in having so lovely a nurseling 
sent me in place of the ove that is gone 
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Her voice quivered as she uttered this equivocation, 
and Squire Ashley pointed to a chair and said: 

“1 have already kept you standing too Jong, Mrs. 
Wilde. Pray excuse me; a lady, however reluced in 
circumstances, is always entitled to the consideration 
of every man of feeling. I assure you that I have the 
deepest sympathy for you, and can comprehend how 
your pride must have shrunk from filling the position 
to which misfortune has reduced you.” 

With infinite grace she lifted his hand to her rosy 
lips aud softly said : 

“ How shall I thank you for such sympathy, sir? It 
is worthy of yourself; but do not suppose that I have 
suffered the pangs which one of your proud race 
would be entitled to feel under such a change of for- 
tune. My family is only respectable; it has no high 
name—no lofty antecedents to look back upon and 
make wy descent in the ecale of social life as bitier as 
they would be to one of your proud blood. I felt the 
stings of poverty more than those of pride, I am 
afraid.” 

The touch of her glowing fingers sent a thrill 
through the heart of the old man which disposed him 
to listen kindly to the artful speech that followed. 

Like his son, he had a weakness for young and 
pretty women, and at that moment he felt like Jove 
stooping from the summit of Olympus to pluck an 
humble floweret and place it in his lofty abode. He 
patronizingly replied: 

“It affords me great pleasure madam to be able to 
assist you to regain the position to which you were 
born. Henceforth, I shall consider you only in the 
light of my grand-daughter’s governess, and eutitled 
to the consideration in my family which that position 
will give you. I will order the mother of Winny to 
take the place of under-nurse and the girl herself can 
act as your personal attendant.” 

The sweet clear laugh of Mrs. Wilde rang out as she 
presently said 

“My dear sir, I hope )» do not fancy that I am 
above attending to the duties for which I am paid. 
Excuse me, but if I remain in your house at all it must 
be as the bona fide nurse of Bessie. Besides, I love the 
child to that degree that I should be miserable if any- 
one else had such care of her as to win from me her first 
smiles—the first emotion of love in her little heart.” 

She spoke so earnestly now there was such passion- 
ate emotion in her voice that her companion was 
touched ; he said: 

“You seem to make an idol of this little one, Mrs. 
Wilde. Creditable as it is to you, I must still feel sur- 
prise that the child of strangers should have awakened 
such stropg feelings im your heart.” 
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[ce FIRST INTERVIEW BETWEEN MRS. WILDE AND SQUIRE ASHLEY. } 
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“Oh, sir,” she replied, with emotion, “ Bessie caw 
to me when I was desolate and almost broken-hearted 
She took the place of those I had loved and lost, and 
it is not wonderful that she is dear to me as if—as i! 
she were my own.” 

The last words were uttered in a hesitating trem»/- 
ous voice, and the squire smiled as he replied 

“Se much the better for her, if she has been {or- 
tunate enough to reach the true maternal heart. | 
must see this fascinating little gipsy, and, with yo 
permission I will have her brought to my room in the 
morning.” 

‘Certainly, sir; you have only to express a wist 
to have it gratified.” 

“ Of course she has the Ashley mark,” he asked. “)' 
she has not the black mole below her elbow, whic! 
belongs to my family, I wil] scarcely believe her to be 
a daughter of my race.” 

“Oh yes, the mark of your family is upon her,’ 
replied Mrs. Wilde, with a brilliant smile, which 
showed an even row of pearly and faultless teet! 
“You will be charmed with your grandchild, Squive 
Ashley, for she is the loveliest-infant I have ever seep. 
But I beg that will you excuse me now; my baby may 
be fretting for me by this time, and pleasant as | find 
it to talk with you, I must go back to my duties.” 

He bowed, lifted the books she seemed about t 
forget, and offered them to her, as he replied: . 

‘“Whenever you wish to renew the conversation 
which [ have found so agreeable, you have only to 
come to the library, make your presence here known 
to me, and I will join you. A man of my years and 
character may speak with a lady youthful enough to 
be his grand-daughter, without causing invidious 
comment ; even if there was any one to gossip abor' 
it. But there is not, for my servants know better tha’ 
to meddle with what concerns me.” 

She demurely replied : 

“Thank you, sir, for the great compliment you 
have paid me in wishing to see me again. y 
feel the need of speaking with one who can uni 
stand and appreciate me, I must perforce con 
hither; but I promise not to trespass upon you! 
often.” : 

In his heart the squire thought that he could nev¢ 
find‘ the visits of so fascinating a creature intrus'y 
but he only bowed, and suffered her to pass out. 

When Mrs. Wilde reached the yard, she cast D&* 
a nod and smile to the grey-haired man, who stood «! 
the window watching her, which positively dazzled 
him ; then, certain of its offect, she tripped av#y 
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| the direction of the nursery 


(To be continued.) 
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SIR JOHN. 
By Mes. Leon Lewis. 
SS aa EEEEEEE _canSEEREREEET 
CHAPTER XXXII1L 
He knew himself a villain, but he deemed 
The rest no better than the thing he seemed 
Byron. 

As their comrades announced the return of their 
chief by tumultuous cries and cheers, the brigands 
who had collected in Sir John’s cell returned to the 
outer cave, Annetti and the Frenchmen alone remain- 
ing with the baronet. 

“Barbi is telling the captain now about your 
strange recovery,” said the woman, standing in the 
doorway between the two caves. “ Your fate will 
soon be decided, Signor Inglese. Perhaps the captain 
will fix your ransom this very day.” 

Sir John was thoughtful and silent. 

Half an hour passed, while interrogatories were ex- 
changed between Il Diavolo and his men and ques- 
tions answered ; but at length Annetti announced that 
the captain had proceeded to his chamber. 

_ Ina few minutes more, one of the brigands appeared 
iu the doorway, stating that his chief desired to see the 
Inglese without delay. 

‘The Frenchmen clasped the baronet’s hands as he 
arose to obey the summons, and expressed a hope that 
tho interview would result favourably to him, and he 
then bade the guide lead the way. 

, He was conducted through the outer cayern—where 
‘ie whole band regarded tim curiously, his sudden 
‘ecovery looking to them like a miracle—to the farther 
end of the cavern, where a narrow passage branched 
of. ‘This passage conducted to a spacious cave, which 
Seemed to have a second outlet. 

Tn order to make the captain’s apartment as -quiet 
and Tetired ag possible, a door had been fitted, and 
urnished with a lock and key. This door was now a 
iitle ajar, and a hanging of heavy cloth could be 
‘een Inside, shutting out any view of the apartment. 

After giving the baronet a few directions, the guide 
retreated to the outer cave. 

i Mp — advanced, lifted the cloth, and fownd him- 
bo ‘ 4 large and neatly furnished apartment, where 

* 8, musical instruments, and other evidences of a 
refined taste abounded. 


ee occupant of this chamber was I] Diavolo 
Be — reclining on @ lounge when the baronet en- 
the ks " he arose, greeted him by an inclination of 

ith ad, and the two men then surveyed each other 
with considerable curiosity. 
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[MR. GOSS BELIEVES IN GHOSTS. ] 


The robber chief was about thirty years of age, tall 
and slender, and with a countenance which once seen 
could not easily have been forgotten. His hair and 
eyes were as black as jet, while his complexion 
seemed to bave been originally florid, but was now 
burned to a deep bronze colour. He wore a heavy 
moustache, the long ends of which were curled, 
and’a long forked beard, which had a strange effect. 

His dress, which had evidently just been changed, 
was extremely jaunty and picturesque, and was com- 
posed of black velvet trimmed witha profusion of gold 
cord and gold lace. 

This personage regarded Sir John with consider- 
able curiosity, the clear, keen eyes, the anxious face, 
and the dignified carriage of the baronet presenting 
a strange contrast to his late listlessness and melau- 
choly. 

“You wished to see me?” 
Italian. 

‘“T sent for you,” responded the brigand, in Bug- 
lish. “Sit down, sir. You do not look much now 
as you did the last time I saw you! So your 
year of captivity here has been like a dream to you?” 

‘“‘No, not like a dream,” said the baronet, taking a 
seat. “I have not the faintest recollection of a single 
incident. In fact, I can hardly'persuade myself that I 
have not been taken captive to-day !” 

‘« Strange!” 

Sir John looked at the brigand with renewed inte- 
rest—it seemed so strange that he should be speaking 
English, and with so little accent. 

“T have questioned you several times during your 
stay with us,” remarked the chief, “but could not 
elicita word from you. You had even forgotten your 
name. You came to ransoma prisoner, Was he your 
relative ?” 

“ Tle was.” 

“Who are you ?” 

“First tell me—is he really dead?” questioned 
the baronet. “I would eljiug to hope as long as pos- 
sible!” 

“He is really dead.” 

‘* You are sure?” 

“ As sure as that you live! After your treachery, 
Barbi, who was with the men, I being absent, gave 
the order to fire, and your relative fell dead! There 
can be no doubt about it. A bullet found its way to 
his brain. You may consider yourself fortunate that 
your treachery was not punished by your own 
death !” 

“ But I did not betray you!” declared Sir John. 
“T knew no more of the coming of those soldiers 
than yourself! I acted in good faith throughout. 


said Sir John, in 





No one was more surprised than myself when they 
appeared !” 

The brigand regarded Sir John searchingly. 

“ Do you speak truth ?” he demanded. 

“Ido. I repeat that I was as much surprised as 
were your men at the coming of the soldiers.” 

The firm tones, and the clear gaze that met unflinch- 
ingly the keen scrutiny of the brigand, produced a 
strong effect upon the latter. 

“Can Barbi and the men have been mistaken ?” he 
muttered. 

He was thoughtful a moment, 
marked : 

“I have spared your life during your illness, on ac- 
count of the interest taken in you by Annetti, Barbi’s 
wife! Although the men were anxious to put you 
to death for your supposed treachery, the woman's 
counsels prevailed. Butjit has always been under- 
stood that, should you recover your seuses, your life 
was tobe paid a forfeit. I find it hard to doubt your 
word, having had great experience in reading faces, 
and think it probable that I shall hold you for ran 
som. You may, therefore, consider your life as safe, 
provided the proposed demand for your ransom meets 
with prompt payment !” 

The baronet bowed. 

“As a preliminary to business,” resumed the 
brigand, “ you will tell me your name and station!” 

The baronet hesitated. 

A moment’s reflection, however, convinced him that 
frankness was the best course he could adopt, and 
he replied : 

“Tam Sir John Courtney, Baronet, of Courtney 
Tall——” 

The brigand started. 

“Sir John Courtney!” he repeated. ‘13 it possi- 
ble? The wealthy baronet? And Colonel Courtney, 
whom you came to ransom, was your brother ?” 

“He was!” replied the baronet, wondering at the 
brigand’s strange agitation. 

“How strange! Why did I not suspect it?” mut- 
tered the chief, arising aud pacing to and fro, ‘ Yet 
how could 1? Colonel Courtney never mentionea 
that his brother was a baronet, and I did not see the 
address on the letter he despatched !” 

“ You have heard of me then before ?” 
John, in astonishment, 
‘Often, sir, often! 

relative !” 

The baronet began to think that Lis companion was 
taking leave of his senses, 

‘Regard me as a relative!” he exclaimed, “An 
English baronet the relative of an Italian brigand \” 


and then re- 


inquired Sir 


In truth, I regard you as a 
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Even so,” responded I! Diavolo, with a strange “Blanche married—and t mo 
3 ile. “ Oh if 1 had ; Repel d th y lent ity ‘of CHAPTER XXXIV. bar gg eS mined the 
sine. ’ La niy sus} v he identity o1 7 ‘ . ? e 
Colonel Courtney! He might have been living now! Icannot keep “Yes—she is my lawful wife! Her reg} Dame 


But he was so reserved, so determined to reveal no- 
thing of his circumstances !” 

The brigand seemed to feel a keen regret as he 
said this, and after a pause continued : 

‘** Have no fears of me, Sir John. We will arrange 
the affair of your ransom after a little conversation. 
Will you be kind enough to talk to me of yourself, 
your family, your relatives ?” 

This singular demand quite puzzled the baronet, 
who replied, however, somewhat haughtily : 

“TI do not care to speak @f my family in this place. 

1 are probably mistalgn in me—thinking me to 
be some one else. I know of no other Sir John 
Courtney ?” 

You are the gentleman !* interrupted the brigand, 
with singular earnesimess. “ Have you not a son in 
Germany, named Ralph——” 

“IT did have, Did you kg@w him?” 

“No. I never saw him. But I know a great deal 
about the Courtney family, which I have gathered 
from different-sources.” 

The baronet was surprised, and concluding, since 


* the brigand seemed to know so much about him al- 


ready, that reserve was magless, he said : 

“ Very well. I am to tell you about my 
family. It is very small, Consisting of my som and 
an adopted daughter. De you wish to inquire sbeut 
either 2?” 

“An adopted daughter?” repeated ie brigand, 
thoughtfully. “How old jg she? “What is her 
name ?” 


“She is about seventeen now, and her mame is 


Amber Courtney,” replied Sir John, with emotien. 
The brigand looked disappointed. 
“ And that is all the family you have?” he asked. 
“ Yes, all!” 
‘You are sure you have no visitors—no relatives 
living = you-—” 
Yes, F have visitors,” responded the baronet wt 
have two cousins— and sieter—living with 


he brigand’s features lighted up with sudden in- 


rest. 

“ Tell me of your cousin,” he said; “the lady!” 

Wondering more and more at the strange mystery 
of the bandit’s behaviour, Sir John said : 

“ She is named Blauche Lougley i 

The brigand uttered a strange cry. 

“Blanche Longley!” he said, hoarsely. “ Blanche 
Longley! She is at your house then?” 

The baronet mastered his astouishment sufficiently 
o reply in the affirmative. 

“That is,” he explained, “she was when I left 
iome, and I presume she remains there still, as she 
intended to become a permanent member of my 
family !” 

“ And you could have told me all this a year ago, 
if you had had your senses!” murmured the chief, re- 
gretfully. “If I bad only kuown it! Is Blanche as 
beautiful as she used to be ?” 

“ Yes, she is very lovely. But what can one so 
dark and terrible as Il Diavolo, the brigand-chief, 
know of Blanche Longley?” 

rhe brigand smiled strangely. 

“She is very secluded at your home?” he said, 
evasively. 

“ Quite so, although we have neighbours with 
whom we visit often.” 

“Your son is at home?” 

“ To the best of my beliei—y es!” 

The brigand frowned. 

“T do not like that!” he observed, as if musing. 
‘And yet—and yet , 

His voice became inaudible as his thoughtfulness 
became deeper. 

“ Your conduct is very mysterious,” finally re- 
marked the baronet. “You quite bewilder me by 
asking so many questions about my family, and 
seeming to know its members so well. Have you 
ever seen Blanche Longk y 3g 

The briganud smiled, as he replied in the affirma- 
tive 

‘What can Blanche Longley, one of the purest and 
most saintly of women, have in common with a 

like you? Where have you seen her ?” 

[he brigand crossed the floor several times with a 

ougbtful air, as if pondering whether to confide in 
his prisoner or not, but he finally seated himself near 
the baronet, and said: 

You have never heard Blanche speak of me? 

“ Never!” 

“It's a singular story—our acquaintance,” re- 
marked the chief. “No wonder you are surprised to 
learn that one so lovely as Blanche should have any- 
thing in common with me. I will explain to you 
the whole secret. Listen! 

The barouvet controlled his surprise and prepared 
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A secret to myself, but thy prevailing 
Rhetoric ravishes and leaves my breast 
Like to an uy casket, that once was blest 
With keeping of a jewel [ durst not trust 
The air with, twas so precious. 
Rawlins. 

Tue brigand became silent and thoughtful, as if 
forgetting his proposed communication, and Sir John 
began to fear that his curiosity was doomed to remain 
unsatisfied, but at length Il Diavolo remarked : 

“ Before revealing to you the great mystery of m: 
life, it may be well to explain to you who and what 
really am. The secret will remain safe with you, I am 
sure, for reasons which you will soon discoyer. I am 
by birth an Englishman. My father was English, my 
mother Italian. My name is Claonville-——” 

“T have heard that name before!” imterrupted Sir 
John, involuntarily. ; 

“You have. ‘My mother possessed @ haughty, un-/ 
bending spirit, and my father was much like her. 
Their married life, which began with love, ended with 
bitter recriminations amd abuse. Finally;in a fit of 
jealousy or rage, my father is said to have caused my 
mother’s death, and fled from England. I was 
claimed by my Ttelian relatives, who taught me to 
hate the very name of Englishman. That is my 
story. You heard the name of Claonville when the 
news was one of ile topics of the day. My fether 
died somewhere abroad, and I came igto the inheri- 
tance of the family mansion, a queer. sombre old. 

which now goes by the name of “The Hamnted} 
ouse.” 

“I grew up wild and reckless,” continued Claon- 
ville, reflectively, “and finally, pressed-for money and 
not liking work, I joined this band ag a lieutenant. 
The was killed in a conflict, and I was 
party os place. Htis I who have made the ong 
of Il Diavoloa terror—I whe have been the sgourge 
of travellers in these for the three years!” 

He seemed to feel of sort of pride in thus 
confessing himself an outlaw. ‘4 ; 

“T like ease and gaiety,” he resymed, “and sémé+, 
times tire of this cavern and the everyday eating and | 
drinking, varied with the exercise of my calling, and 
wheu I feel thus restless I go somewhere and spend a 
few weeks in enjoyment. Barbi is very well content in 
being left in command, and the men think all I do is 
right. They are only too glad to have me with them part 
ofthe time. Thus I pass a delightful existence. I visit 
Paris, England, Naples, any place I for the moment 
prefer, and never once has my identity been suspected. 
In England I generally call myself Mr. Claonville, in 
Paris and elsewhere I go by the title of Lord Claon- 
ville, which I prefer, although I have no right to it. 
But it’s not every Englishman who studies the peer- 
age, and foreigners, of course, are easily imposed upon 
in that respect.” 

He paused a moment, while a shade of emotion 
passed over his face, and then continued: 

“It was in one of my visits to Paristhat I met Blanche 
Longley. Our first meeting was rather romantic. he 
was driving, with the lady who acted as her chaperone, 
in the Bois de Boulogne, when the horses took fright 
and their driver lost all control of them. ‘Her friend 
screamed with terror, but she sat pale and motionless. 
I stopped the horses—it was not a difficult thing to do 
so—and the two ladies were so kind as to think that I 
had saved their lives. From that time, Blanche and I 
met often. I was known to her as Lord Claonville. 
I grew to love her with all my strength—she was so 
different from me. I delighted in her golden hair and 
soft blue eyes, so completely opposite to my own dark 
looks, and she loved me—I know she did! I delighted 
in her delicacy of appearance, s0 opposed to my own 
rude strength. In short, Sir John, I almost wor- 
shipped her !” 

His voice trembled and his face was’ convulsed with 
emotion. Apparently ashamed of this weakness, he 
struggled to recover his calmness and soon suc- 
ceeded, 

“T said Blanche loved me,” he said. “I was right, 
but her ambition was stronger than her love, as I now 
know. I told her a very plausible story about not 
being free to marry before I had attained the age of 
twenty-eight —I wasthen twenty-seven—and, astute as 
she was, I deceived Blanche thoroughly in that respect. 
But I assured her tiiat [ could contract a secret mar- 
riage, which should ultimately be acknowledged. 
She believed me a lord, and immensely wealthy. 
She consented to a secret bridal !” 

Sir John uttered an exclamation. 

“Yes,” continued the brigand, thoughtfully, “she 
consented. Anything can be done with money, Sir 
John, and we were married in a quiet chapel, with but 
two witnesses besides the priest, and our marriage was 
perfectly valid. We were neither of us Catholics, you 
know, and were, of course, married in a Protestant 
chapel. Oneof the witnesses has since died, and the 


to give his whole atteutiou to the promised confidence. { other—Blanche’s maid—still lives, [ believe'” 








Blanche Claonville !” ’ 
“Ican hardly comprehend it. Why did yo, , 
live together 2” sit: 
“I kept Blanche quiet more than a year, py; 
finally demanded to be acknowledged as my yj... 
course, during that year I was not all the ting ; 
Paris. I had to be with my band. Blanche o:., 
jealous of these absences, for which I had continually 
to make excuses to her, and she declared sho woul 
follow me the next time I left Paris and gee where I 
went. In the altercation which followed [ foolisi), 
confessed that I was Il Diavolo, the dreaded brigaud! 
That did not alienate her. But the discovery ths [ 
wag no lord at all, but an imposter, overwhelmed he; 
as I had feared it would. She forbade me her presence 
I begged and implored of her to relent, but she woul, 
not, Hoping that time would soften her feelings ) 
me-~for I was legally ber husband—I returned 5 my 

When next I went to Paris, a few months 
later, ghe had gone, and her former chaperone githor 
could mot or would not tell mo where. All [ coy! 
learn was that two months before my arrival, she lai 
announced her departure, discharged her maid— 
probably nat wishing that witness of our marriags 
near her—gnd had de I.searched vaiuly for 
her, but c@uld not findiher, Until to-day I have hai 
no clue toher whereabouts.” 

“But bow did you know of me?” inquired thy 
baronet. 
“Oh, Blanche used often to boast of her wealthy 


} relative, Sir John Courtney, but it never occurred {0 


me that she might have gone to your dwelling.” 

“And how did you learn about Ralph's being in 
Germany? Blanche couldn’t have known that!” 

“After I had learned so much about you, I very 
naturally inquired about your family of Buglisu 
tourists whom [ frequently met in Paris. In that 
way I picked up a little information.” 

“So Blanche is actually your,wife ?” 

* Actually and truly my wife! And [ love her 
now more than ever. I would give all I have in the 
world to reclaim her. If she would only forgive me 
I should be supremely happy.” 

“Would you give up your present occupation, aud 
endeavour to become a respectable member of s0- 
ciety ?” asked Sir John, thoughtfully. 

“T would! I would do anything to regain her. [ 
know her faults—she has many—but I love her, aud 
can excuse them all! Do you believe sho would for- 
give me, Sir John, and reinstate me in her affections?" 

“T do not know. She has been to blame, but you 
have cruelly and basely wronged her in working upou 
her ambition to induce her to become your wile 
Whether she would forgive you or not, I cannot say 
but you might apply to her and express your te- 
pentance !” 

“ Would you be my ambassador to her ?” asked the 
brigand, with feverish eagerness. ‘ Will you bear to 
her a message from me?” 

The baronet assented. 

“ And will you use your influence in my behalf?” 

“No, I cannot promise that. I am very sorry that 
Blanche should ever have been betrayed into a mar 
riage with you; but having been, perhaps the best 
had better be made of the affair. If you would re- 
form, you might have some chance with her!” 

“But, if you were my ambassador to her, you 
would say nothing against me—nothing to prevent 
her forgiving me ?” 

The baronet hesitated. 

He regarded the brigand narrowly and searchingly 

Perhaps he saw in the anxious face before him the 
gleam of a better nature; perhaps hoe thought that 
that erring soul might yet be redeemed, for he au- 
swered : : : 

“No, I will do nothing to dissuade her from for- 
giving you. I will state your words fairly to her, aud 
leave her to act upon her own judgment.” ; 

“Then you shall go to her immediately!” cried 
Claonville, eagerly, starting to his feet. “You shall 
start within the hour. From this moment, Sir Joba, 
you are free!” 

“But your men? Will they not object?” we 

“7 am master here!” returned the brigand-cliel, 
proudly. “They would not dare gaiusay my worl 
Your money, of course, was taken from you whet 
you came. How much had you?” 

Sir John named the amount. 

‘The ®rigand drew his purse from his pocket a 
handed it to the baronet. 

“That will more than cover your loss,” he said 
‘Have you anything else to say to me?” 

“T wish to inquire about the two French surges 
who restored me to reason. Will you not set them 
free too?” ; d 

The chief remained silent for several minutes 4° 
finally replied : 

“They shall be freed too. ‘They shall accompaty 
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ou. One of the men shall guide you to Salerno, and 
you will hasten then to your home?” : ; 
«y will. But how shall I communicate with 


an 
ny will follow you to England. Perhaps, I will 
cart within a week. If Blanche remains scornful, I 
will retarn. If she is placable, I will go where she 
wills. You will tell hey, Sir John,” he added, anxiously, 
“that 1 freed you as soon as I learned your name ? 
You will also mention that I liberated the French 
veptlemen at your desire? Iwant to appear as weil 
4s possible in her eyes, after all that has passed be- 
tween us !” 

Sir John promised. 

“J cannot let you go, eager as Iam to see you de- 
art,” continued the brigand, ‘without at least the 
show of hospitality. I will bave dinner set for 
¥ “Pray do not! Icould not eata morsel,” exclaimed 
Sir John, the prospect of going home having greatly 
excited him. “ Tbesooner! depart the better!” 

This eagerness accorded with the brigand’s mood. 

“Your clothes are very shabby, Sir John,” he said, 
“put you can get new ones‘on your way. I will go 
out and speak to my men, as I wish to explain your 
departure to them !” , 

He left the chamber, proceeding to the main 
cavern. 

He found the Frenchmen the centre of a crowd of 
bandits, who were eagerly questioning them as to the 
node iu which they had performed their miraculous 
cure upon the baronet. ‘The explanations of the sur- 
geons were considered as very unsatisfactory, and one 
or two of the men expressed an opinion that they were 
in league with the Father of Evil, or else that they 
were saints. 

“We'll try their saintliness !” growled Barbi. ‘One 
of our fellows is getting worse, and I foresee that these 
prisoners are bound to lose their heads or pay a big 
ransom !” 

A long laugh greeted this remark. 

“Peace, my men!” said their chief, as he appeared 
among them. “ The Prénchmen have done well with 
the wounded, as you told me yourselves. I am going 
to send them away within the hour.” 

Alow murmur was the only response the brigand 
ieceived from his men. 

“A couple of siniple surgeons cannot pay a ran- 
som,” continued I] Diavolo, wnheeding the slight 
demonstration of his band. ‘They and the Inglese 
are free es 

Not a man, except Barbi, ventured to look displeased 
at this statement. 

“Lieutenant,” said the chief, “I think of making 
another journey soon. ‘You will, of course, be left in 
command. It therefore, ill becomes you to set an ex- 
ample of insubordination !” 

Barbi’s face was instantly wreathed with smiles at 
the thought of soon again being the nominal captain 
of the band. 

The chief then turned to the Frenchmen; who found 
themselves unable to comprehend the scene, and 
sald: 

“Gentlemen, you are free. A guide will conduct 
you and the Englishinan to Salerno!” 

The surgeons expressed their gratitude at the bri- 
gand's unexpected act of justice. Sir John was then 
summoned from the inner cavern, and the little party 
prepared to take its departure. 

“Where is Annetti, to whom I owe my life ?” asked 
the baronet, vainly looking around the chamber for 
her. “I would bid her farewell !” 

At the sound of his voice, Annetti appeared from 
his late cell. 

She had heard the captain say that the Englishman 
Was going, and she felt a little natural regret at losing 
her late charge, but this regret was speedily lost in her 
joy at his recovered freedom. 

“Heaven bless you, Annetti!” eaid the baronet, 
pressing her hand to his lips. “ May you be rewarded 
as liberally as you have dealt kindly with me! If you 
ever need a friend, apply to me!” 
= — dimmed Annetti’s bright cyes, as she inquired 

aronet's name and residence, and she then bade 
him farewell. 
: he captain exchanged afew last words with his 
‘mbassador, and the little party, with its guide, left 
the brigand’seavern, 


——— 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Breatbes there & man with soul so dead, 
Who hever to himself has said, 
T his is my Own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burn’d, 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d, 
+ From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
a) 7 extant emotions thrilled the heart of Sir 
: in Courtney as he found himself beneath the sun- 
et heaven and with the fresh air fanning his 


Although his year of captivity wasias if it had not 
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been, the very air he breathed seemed strange to him 
and the breeze that sighed among the trees had an 
unfamiliar sound. 

He almost doubted as he caught sight of his ragged 
clothing and the long grey beard that lay upon his 
breast whether it was indeed himself who was walking 
amid those strange scenes—or whether he was not 
dreaming. 

He rubbed his eyes with his hands toassure himself 
that he was really awake, and then started as he for 
the first time noticed the long claw-like nails that dis- 
figured his fingers. 

How strange that a year had dropped from his life, 
like a bead from a string! 

How equally strange had been his return to con- 
ciousness ! 

In his great gladness, he clasped the surgeon who 
had restored him in a strong embrace and sobbed like 
a child. 

When he had recovered his calmness, and had be- 
come somewhat used to "his personal appearance, he 
reflected upon the revelation that had been made him 
by Claonville. 

“Everything seems strange!” he murmured. “I 
ean hardly believe that that brigand told me the truth. 
Yet it must have been so. If things would only seem 
more real !” 

They walked to the place where the horses were 
kept, mounted, and took their way to Salerno. 

The day was beautiful, one of those lovely Italian 
days that linger in the memory, but to the baronet all 
looked dreamy and unreal. 

He almost expected to awaken soon in his library 
at Courtney Hall. 

But as the party journeyed onwards, he lost this 
dreamy sensation, and began te look at affairs in their 
true light. 

Arrived near Salerno, they dismounted and their 
guide left them, taking his horses back with him. 
They walked the remainder of the distance, and on 
reaching the town the French surgeons went to re- 
join their friends, while the baronet proceeded to a 
quiet hotel, but not before he had again expressed his 
gratitude for the great service they had rer tered him. 
They declared that they were equally indebted to him, 
since they owed him their freedom, and they separated 
from him with much regret. 

The first act of Sir John was to submit himself to 
the hands of a barber—the second to a tailor. 

With his beard removed and his whiskers trimmed, 
and with a decent suit of clothes, he began to feel 
more like himself. 

He had already begun to lose sight of his late ex- 
periences, and to look forward to his return home. 

He pictured Amber's delight—Ralph’s joy—at be- 
holding him, and he almost wept in anticipation of the 
joyful scene. 

With an impatience and eagerness to clasp them in 
his arms, he left Salerno that very night, and pro- 
ceeded to Paris with as little delay as possible. He 
did not stop in Paris over-night, but sped on to 
Boulogne, and hastened to London with the utmost 
rapidity. 

Not a doubt entered his mind but that the family 
was at Courtney Hall, and he proceeded thither with- 
out an hour's delay in the metropolis. 

Arrived at Hepney, he crossed over to Mr. ‘Goss’s, 
Crown Inn, and demanded a vehicle, with the 
swiftest horses at command. 

He waited in the shady little parlour of the inn 
while the vehicle was being got ready. 

Mr. Goss hastened to the parlour to offer his guest 
some refreshment, but almost fainted on recognizing 
him. 

“Sir John Courtney!” he cried, sitting down. 
isa ghost! Murder! ‘Eavens!——” 

“It is no ghost, my good Mr. Goss,” exclaimed the 
baronet. “It is myself—Sir John Courtney in person! 
Did you think me dead?” 

“*Kavens! Whata question! We've buried you! 
You're in the family vault! Oh, I know thisisa 
warning to me that I’m not long for this world-—” 

“Buried me ?” repeated the baronet. “ What do 
you mean? Be sensible, Mr. Goss. Explain your 
strange behaviour !” 

Gradually recovering his calmness, the innkeeper 
became convinced that Sir John was still alive, and 
he responded: 

‘* Then we've buried the wrong man! But I could 
ha’ sworn he was you, Sir John! Greggs fetched 
home a body as he said was yours, and we buried it, 
and if ’twasn’t you I'd like to know who it was!” 

A few minutes’ thought furnished the baronet with 
the solution to the enigma propounded. 

“It was my brother's body, Mr. Goss. He fell dead 
beside me, and Greggs must have thought it was me. 

But I should have thought he would have known my 
clothing.” 

Mr. Goss explained that the body in question had 
been robbed of its clothing. 

“Then it was Colone) Courtney as we mourned 
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over, Sir John. There was no mistake about his being 
a Courtney!” 

It afforded a melancholy satisfaction to the baronet 
to know that his brother's remains had met with 
proper burial, but the thought then occurred to hiv 
that he was about to present himself to his beloved 
ones like one from the dead. 

“How is the family at the Hall?” he asked, his 
voice choking with emotion, and his heart throbbing 
with excitement. 

Mr. Goss was silent, and his usually ruddy face lost 
the colour it had just re-acquired. 

Sir Jobn was antly alarmed. 

‘Are they ill?” he faltered. ‘Is Amber—Ralyh 
—dead?” 

“Oh, no, Sir John—leastways, I hope not,” replied 
the innkeeper, fiuding his voice. “ But they have left 
the Hall.” 

“ Left the Hall ?” 

“ Yes, Sir John, and gone up to Lun’on for the sea- 
son. They are havin’ gay times, with balls, and 
parties, and such like!” 

The baronet felt a pang of disappointment. 

Had he been so soon forgotten ? 

‘“* So they are at our town-house ?” he asked. ‘ Yor 
think they are all well ?” 

“Well, yes, Sir John,” responded Mr. Goss, hesi- 
tatingly. ‘They owght to be. Bessie, Miss Ambey’s 
maid that was—but who is now married to a likely 
young fellow—she had a letter from Miss Longley’: 
maid the other day, saying that her mistress told her 
that the wedding would-soon .come off “4 

“The wedding!” interrupted the baronet, his face 
losing its extreme pallor. ‘“ Then my great and life- 
long wish isabout to be realized! This is joyful news 
to meet me on my arrival! The dear children will 
have one guest at their wedding who will not be less 
welcome for being unexpected !” 

Mr. Goss applied his jaeket-sleeve to his eyes, as he 
said: 

‘Ts this the first you've heard of the news, Sir‘ 
John ?” 

“The very first. I tionght the family was at the 
Hall, and came straight through. I shall go back to 
night by the next train.” 

“You look like a ghost, Sir John. 
I thought you was one ! 
over-night ?” 

The baronet replied in the negative. 

“Then I'll just order a dinner for your honour,” 
sxid the innkeeper, “and while it’s getting ready I'l? 
tell you all the news.” 

He withdrew, countermanded the order for the 
vehicle which Sir John had ordered, gavé directions 
for a dinner suitable for his distinguished guest, and 
then returned to the parlour with a calmer de- 
meanour. 

“When did you say this wedding was to be, Mr 
Goss?” asked the baronet. 

“} don’t know the day, Sir John—but soon, of 
course. I've been hopin’, sir, that’ something’d 
happen so that they wouldn't get married at all?’ 
said the innkeeper, desperately. 

“ And why not, sir?” questioned Sir John, sternly 

“ Because to my humble thinking, she ain’t worthy 
of Sir Ralph—I mean Mr. Ralph—beg parding, Sir 
John !” 

“Not good enoxgh for my son! Miss Amber not 
good enough for my son!” repeated the baronet, his 
sternness deepening. ‘ Be careful what you say.” 

“T ain't speaking of Miss Amber, Sir John,” 
whimpered Mr. Goss. “She ain’t to be the bride! 
It’s to be Miss Blanche.” 

Sir John looked stupefied. 

“Miss Blanche to be the bride!” 
hollow whisper. 

“ Yes, Sir John. So she told her maid!” 

The room seemed to reel round the baronet. 

Could it be, he asked himself, that Blanche would 
commit a crime to obtain the rank for which she had 
always been so ambitious? Would she commit 
bigamy? 

Then he thought of Amber, how carefully he had 
educated her to fove his son, and of how terribly she 
must be stricken by this blow. 

How his heart yearned over her at that terrible 
moment. 

“T have returned to comfort her,” le thought. 
“She shall find balm in her old father’s affection.” 

The tears sprang to his eyes and relieved the 
weight upon his brain. 

“Is—is Miss Amber well?” he asked, hesitating 
how to put the question in the most delicate manuei 
and learn if his darling were suffering, 

“T—J don’t know Sir John,” faltered the ina- 
keeper. “I will fell you the truth, your honour, 
before you can hear it from others,” he added, with 
resolution. “Miss Blanche drove Miss Amber away 
from the hall more than a year ago.” 

“ Drove her away !” 

“Yes, Sir John. She sent her off one 
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out any of her luggage, which it is at the Hall this 
minute, and Miss Amber has never been seen since.” 

The baronet uttered a groan of anguish. 

“ This—this is incredible!” he gasped 

“ Bessie, Miss Amber’s maid, overheard the whole, 
Sir John. She listened, I s’pose. She said that Miss 
Blanche came to Miss Amber’s room and told her she 
was a dependant, and that Mr. Ralph hated her, and 
more stuff like that, and told her to leave the Hall 
immediately. Miss Amber was heart-broken, and 
went on foot to the station, where she took a ticket to 
Lun’on. Since then, no one has seen her.” 

The baronet pressed his hands against his heart, as 
if to still its tumultuous beating. 

“We think, Sir John,” ventured Mr. Goss, ‘as 
Miss Amber got a situation as governess, though of 
course we know nothing about it. Only she didn't 
have much money, your honour, so Bessie says, and 
if she's alive, she must be doing something. But she 
wassuch a delicate young lady, Sir John, that [ much 
misdoubt if she’s living yet!” 

Again the baronet groaned with his terrible mental 
suffering. 

“There's not one of the tenants, Sir John,” con- 
tinued the innkeeper, ‘ who will be pleased with the 
new Lady Courtney. But how I am rattling on, 
your honour, and the train going in « couple of hours 
May i make so bold as to ask you how you came to 
be so long away ?” 

“Another time, Mr. Goss—another time!” 
sponded the baronet, in a low, choked voice. 

The innkeeper was awed by the terrible emotion 
of Sir John, and stole from the parlours, leaving his 
guest to himself. 

The dinner, hastily prepared, was soon placed 
upon the table, but the baronet made no effort to eat. 
He did not even take a seat at the table. 

He had pictured continually on his journey home- 
wards the warm welcomes he would meet, and the 
joy his return would impart to his family—but how 
different was the reality ! 

Ralph, his noble son, was, perhaps, on the point 
of being entrapped into a marriage with a woman 
who had already a hus\and living, and Amber, his 
darling, had been driven forth from her rightful 
home into the hard cold world! 

It was no wonder, then, that the baronet was almost 
distracted with his grief. 

The minutes dragged like hours to his tortured 
mind. He paced to and fro wita hurried step, inaction 
seeming torture, and indulged in all sorts of conjec- 
tures as to the whereabouts of Amber. 

When it became time for him to go to the station, 
Mr. Goss made his appearance, saying : 

“T have bought your ticket, Sir John. 
I will accompany you to the train!” 

The baronet took the ticket and preceded Mr. Goss 
to the front of the inn, where a small crowd of his 
tenants had assembled, Mr. Goss having hastened te 
spread the marvellous news of their landlord’s return 
to them alive and well. 

Sir John was greeted by them with enthusiastic 
cheers, and he mechanically raised his cap in ac- 
knowledgement of the honour, but he had the look of 
a blind man grouping about in a strange place. His 
pale countenance awed many, and some of the tenants 
were convinced that it was the ghost of their land- 
lord they beheld. 

The innkeeper, startled at the baronet’s physical 
weakness, begged him to lean upon him, and he then 
conducted him to the station, and soon after placed 
him in the train. 

It was late in the afternoon when Sir John reached 
London, and he drove immediately to Courtney House, 
dismissed the cab, and knocked at the door himself 
for admittance. 


re- 


Here it is. 


(To be continued.) 


WE believe that a sum amounting to upwards of 
£4,000 is annually accumulated at the War Office by 
the unclaimed effects of deceased soldiers. The 
Secretary of State for War has now nearly £50,000 
in his hands on this account, and we understand that it 
is Lord De Grey's intention to establish a Soldier's 
Widow and Orphan Fund, of which this sum will 
form the nucleus. It seems the appropriate and exact 
way of applying such a fund, as it will come to 
the heritors of soldiers, if not the special heritors 
who might, would, could, or should have received the 
money. 

Fun at Home.—We advise you not to be afraid of 
a little fun at home, good people. Don't shut your 
houses lest the sun should fade your carpets, and your 
hearts, lest a hearty laugh shake down some musty 
old cobwebs there. If you want to ruin your sons, 
let them think that all mirth and social enjoyment 
must be left on the threshhold without when they 
eome home at night. When once a home is regarded 
as only a place to eat, drink and sleep in, the work is 
begun that ends in the gambling-houses and reckless 





degradation. Young people must have fun and re- 
laxation somewhere; if they do not find it at their 
own hearthstones, it will be sought at other and less 
profitable places. Therefore, let the fire burn brightly 
at night, and make the homestead delightful with all 
those little arts which parents so perfectly understand. 
Do not depress the buoyant spirits of your children. 
Half an hour of merriment around the lamp and fire- 
side of a home blots out remembrance of many a care 
and annoyance during the day, and the best safe- 
guard they can take with them into the world is the 
influence of a bright little domestic circle 


FAREWELL TO SUMMER 


Fair Queen of Summer, once again 
Good-by, good-by to thee, 

Good-by, to thy attendant train, 
And grateful thanks to thee 

For gifts bestow’d—so lavishly 

By theo, through heav'’n’s courtesy 
Oh summer! could I bid thee stay, 
You should not stay away a day 

No more I see the stately trees 

With smiling nod bow to the breeze; 
No more [ hear the busy hum 

From the forest warblers come ; 
And wither'd are the flow’rs fair 
That yesterday were blooming here 
The wind’s keen and fitful blast 
From north and south, comes rushing past— 
And nature far away has cast 

Her fairy robes of yesterday 

To don her sable gear to-day 

For stern King Winter comes amain 
Followed by all his frosty train. 
Queen Summer knows her hour! 
And with her fair attendant train 
At once retreats, with flying feet 


Before King Winter's power. Frep. C. 


THE VILLAGE BEAUTY. 


Norwoop Lssrer, a young man of high character, 
elegant demeanour, and fine fortune, every way a 
shining mark in society, and just returned from several 
years of foreign travel, stood with his friend Frank 
Morton in the curtained recess of a window, from 
which convenient post they could see passing before 
them the glittering revellers of the gayest bali of the 
season. 

“That lady is the belle of the room,” said Frank 
Morton, as he marked the direction in which his com- 
panion had been gazing for some moments with a 
look of absorbed admiration. “I need hardly ask 
your opinion of her.” 

“A really beautiful woman, moving about like a 
natural queen, divinely annointed, with majesty and 
sweetness.” 

His friend smiled. 

“ You are an enthusiast in beauty, Lester, but for 
once I can almost unite even with your earnest praise. 
Augusta Seaton is beautiful, and certainly seems 
marked out as queen of hearts by the number of 
adorers that hover about her.” 

The young beauty, conscious, but most serenely, 
loftily conscious of her exceeding loveliness, was at 
this moment moving tlrough the mazes of a slow and 
dignified dance; and the two gentlemen bad ample 
opportunity to enjoy that wonderful charm of face and 
form which we call beauty, but which defies analysis 
and mocks description, floating before the bebolder’s 
eye “like opaline dove’s neck lustres, hovering and 
evanescent.” 

Norwood Lester gazed with all his enthusiast soul 
beaming in his eyes. 

“Do you see,” said he, at length, “ the noble carriage 
of her head, and her hair, how superb! and superbly 
arranged—the heavy, shining braids wound around so 
richly like a gleaming crown, and the little ringlets 
escaping below so luxuriant and golden, like curling 
tendrils of the vine. And then her form and her whole 
manner s0 full of grace!” 

“Come, come,” said his more sober friend, “ I 
cannot allow you to fall in love at first sight so des- 
perately. What is to become of the numerous expect- 
ant young ladies who have promised themselves some 
pleasant flirtation with you before your fate is settled ? 
Keep your heart whole for a little time I beg of you, 
else where will be the glory of conquering it?” 

“You surely know me better,” said Lester, with a 
quiet smile. “I speak asa lover of beauty, warmly, 
enthusiastically, but you heard more glowing praises 
from my lips when we stood entranced before the 
Venus at Reme.” 

““When you stood entranced, you mean,” retorted 
the other, laughing gaily. “I do not plead guilty to 
your poetic imagination, always ready to be set aglow. 
But this is a different affair, a living, breathing woman 





——. 
—a true daughter of Eve, with seductions ag Dumber. 
less as her golden hairs. [ really must take carg of 

ou.” 

“ Not the least danger as yet. Love is qui 
feeling with me from the most ardent erp 
you may learn sometime. I look upon this lady ny 
the highest delight asa beautiful work of God, but 
she could make no deep and abiding impression , : 
me unless I was fully satisfied that her sou) en 
worthy the exquisite temple that shrines it. The out. 
ward sign may be deceptive—though truly,” he oon 
tinued, with new warmth, as her graceful form again 
came floating before him like a thing supreme ana 
apart amid the troop of dancers—“‘truly she does look 
like Shelley's lady— 

“ Whose form was upborned by a lovoly ming 
Which dilating had moulded her mien and motion 
Like a sea-flower unfolded beneath the ocean.” 

‘* Nous verrons,” replied his friend, quietly. «gh,)) 
I give you an introduction to this peerless enchantross 
this divinity in woman's form ?” ; 

“Why, yes,” as if the thought of approaching mors 
nearly the charming vision had but just occurred {, 
him. “Yes, it would certainly be pleasant. [ ghoy); 
feel much indebted to you.” 

Accordingly, at the earliest opportunity, Norwood 
Lester was presented to the queen of the /éze, and mo! 
with a cordial and gracious reception; for his namo 
had already been whispered in her ear as the mos 
brilliant and distingué of all the probable candidates fo) 
her favour. 

With sentiments so propitious on both sides, the in 
troduction was naturally followed by familiar hom» 
visiting; and here, with her whole mind bent upoo 
pleasing, the lofty lady of the festival appeared ati) 
lovelier, infinitely more engaging. 

Norwood Lester felt that a spell was upon him; an’ 
notwithstanding his confident assertion, and at the 
time firm belief, that no woman could impress his 
heart who had not first satisfied his judgment, it now 
required all his strength of resolution, and firmness o/ 
principle to defer the avowal uf # passion that woul! 
speak its own language continually in his glowing eyo 
and the deepened tone of his musical voice. 

It was deferred, however, in obedience to the stil! 
voice in the depths of his heart, which whispered very 
clearly that he had not yet the full assurance that his 
soul needed before contemplating with a feeling o! 
secure happiness the sacred and everlasting bond of 
marriage. 

He had thought much upon the subject of unhappy 
and unsuitable connections ; his mind had been deeply 
impressed with several cases occurring in his own 
immediate circle of acquaintance—young people with 
feelings as warm and unworldly, and hopes as high 
as his own, whose wedded bliss, beginning sweet as 
the morning light, had perished like the morning dew; 
and a steady determination had settled in his miné 
that he never would peril his own happiness and that 
of another by any hasty conclusion in a matter of such 
infinite moment ; that he would wait for a full an¢ 
deliberate conviction that the character he was study 
ing harmonized in all essential points with his own, 
and promised still further to harmonize through the 
— of a love as deep, and strong, and enduring es 

e knew himself capable of feeling. 

Thus he was not exactly the one that a fair face 
could make a fool of, though from his ardent imagi 
nation and fine poetic sensibility a devout worshipper 
of beauty and peculiarly liable to be caught in “tho 
strong toil of grace.” 

The warning voice of his higher nature calling {0 
a fitting mate or none, would make itself heard, tliough 
the siren sang ever so sweetly; through ail tho 
witchery of loveliness he had as yet untram 
melled, if not untouched, for his heart had still refused 
its full assent to the passionate promptings of youthful 
fancy. 

But now the fairest temptation of all had crosse! 
his path, and with a winning sweetness that to his 
enraptured senses seemed more than mortal, beckonol 
him on to a blissful future. 

Among the family group whom he met habitually 
at the house of Mr. Seaton was a young girl of a mos! 
engaging countenance when its brightest expression 
was caught, but so modest and retiring in manner, 
and so simple in attire, that he had scarcely notice? 
her beside the brilliant daughter of his host. 

She had been introduced to him as Emily Wilmot, 
acousin from the country, who was spending tho 
winter with them ; invited, as Augusta afterwards in 
formed him, “to give the poor girl a glimpse of lils 
and the world, but it will be to little or no purpose, * 
fear,” she added, in atone half of pity and half of scor, 
“for as you will soon see, she is so shy and so reserved, 
that very few can become acquainted with her, aod 
she seems out of place in society.” : 

“Her face is rather pretty,” said Lester, remarking, 
almost for the first time, how singularly delicate an¢ 
refined in expression were the features bent so placidly 
over her sewing in a quiet corner of the room 
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“s They call her the beauty of her native village,” | figure ; he could not be happy with one whose un- | of foreign travel and access to the best society abroad, 
turned Miss Seaton, “ and her face certainly has | obtrusive merits made no sensation in the world. | had given full freedom to the powers of his naturally 
po pretensions to beauty, but she has no air, no | No indeed, it would never do to think of her as Mrs. | fine intellect; but it was only to a listener whose just 
canner and cannot make any use in the world of the | Morton; but yet day after day he sought her society, | appreciation called them forth that the richest trea- 
rs omplishments that a country clergyman’s | and began to regard as insipid triflers the many | sures of his mind were revealed. 
few accomp P 9g " ane ‘ 4 3 
daughter has beex able to acquire; so that it is | young ladies who sported brilliantly each and all of Emily Wilmot was such a listener. There was 
after allno wonder that she prefers a book to the | the indispensable requisites which he had enumerated | something wonderfully inspiring ia ber fino percep- 
conversation of our most attractive gentlemen.” in his ideal of a wife. tions and quick sympathies. = 
“Your most attractive gentlemen do then pay her When he saw the attention of Lester drawn Lester was not long in perceiving that nothing was 
come attention ?” : towards the object of these conflicting thoughts, a | lostupon her—that no sentiment he could utter was 
~ #Yes, I can hardly account for it, but she does | vague feeling of uneasiness possessed him, and he | too refined, no thought too lofty to meet a genial re 
receive attentions from persons of indisputable taste, | watched their advancing acquaintance with some- | sponse; and this involuntary flattery, more delicate 
and the most enviable position in society ; yet their | thing very like jealousy, especially as he could not | and potent than any that art could devise, attracted 
notice never seems to flatter, hardly to give her plea~ | but see that her manner was decidedly more favour- | him irresistibly to her side. 
sure, Now, there is young Morton, your own inti- | able towards his friend. She never attempted any display of knowledge— 
mate friend, standing beside her at this moment—not | Her manner was in this case a true index to hor | rather shrank from it with an over sensitive modesty, 
snother in our citele is more courted and caressed | feelings. With the keenly discerning eye that so that effectually concealed from superficial eyes tho 
imong the ladies; half of them would give their eyes, | often. looks out from the quietest exterior, Miss | extent of her information; but it might easily be 
perhaps their hearts too, for one of those fine speeches | Wilmot had read the characters of the crowd that | traced in her ready apprehension of all allusions to 
and significant attentions that he lavishes upon a moved before her like the figures in a drama, and | subjects of literature or art. 
simple country girl.” had early perceived the superiority of Norwood The comparative seclusion of her country life, 
There was something in the tone of these remarks Lester to all who visited at her uncle’s house-—indeed, | while it occasioned a certain rusticity of manner that 
that jarred apon the spirit of Norwood Lester, and if | toall whom she had ever seen. From the time of | embarrassed her intercourse with gay society, was 
ould they had not fallen from the lovely lips of his mis- | his first appearance he was to her “the star of the | also to be thanked for a depth of thought and ear- 
ircss, ho would have turned away with positive | goodly companie.” nestness of feeling not often fostered amid the con- 
med distaste. As it was, they only stirred within him a| He little dreamed of the appreciating eye that was | ventionalities of town life. For in that seclusion her 
me! verve feeling of discontent towards the idol of his | silently taking note of every word and action, aud | companions had been the best authors of our own 
aine fancy, and a disposition to observe more closely the | through them reading his very soul. and other languages, and their great souls, speaking 
most gentle girl who had uaconsciously been the subject of While her spirit was veiled as witha heavy mantle | clearly and powerfully through all the ages, elevated 
8 foi them. by the reserve and timidity fostered by her secluded | her own to a kindred greatness. 

: Her eyes were now raised at intervals from the | life, his shone forth through all the advantages of This became apparent when in the excitement of 
® In ewing that still remained in her hand, for Frank | fortune and education like a gem in a splendid setting, | converse upon some high theme the outward visible 
ome Morton, a gay and gallant youth, so fasciaating in | that heightened at every point its native brilliancy, world, with all its constraining influences, dis- 
— manner that with plain features he was generally re-| and thus it was natural and unavoidable that he | appeared, and the purer air of the spirit world en- 
atil puted handsome, lingered at her side, intent upon | should be to her “a bright particular star,” while sho | folded her. 

engaging her in conversation; thongh none of those still sat in the shadow of obscurity to him; that Here the village maiden was at home, and amid 
; ane encouraging signs which he was accustomed to meet- | already familiar things her mind flowed forth free and grace- 
+ the ing from bright eyes and rosy lips indicated any par- Ia hercoy and virgin breast — fully. 
s his ticular pleasure in his presence. oon saprmere ser Ngee peer bora, This wasa new luxury to Norwood Lester. Instead 
mow He had preceded his friend Lester in visiting at the te of the well-bred smile and courteous asssent that in 
wear house, and gradually, without knowing how, became It interfered not at all with her enjoyment of his | deference to his character and position had’ met him 
rout’ interested in the quiet cousin, who seemed to sit| presence that he appeared before her as the ardent | from all around, and perpetually mocked his fervent 
B eyo apart. in soul as well as in person from the gay com- | and exclusive admirer of her charming cousin, for no soul, he found the real warm sympathy of a spirit 
pany of visitors that gathered in a nightly levée about | thought of appropriation mingles with the dawning | kindred to his own in its highest moods; and tho 
still the brilliant Miss Seaton. of love in the heart of a true woman. difference in effect upon his susceptible nature was as 
vers [t was almost as much a mystery to himself asto| She too could admire and follow with entranced | the cold glitter of steel to the living, burning electric 
at his some of his lady admpirers, “how such an unpretend- | eyes the brilliant creature who in all assemblies of | Spark. 
ng 0 ing, demure young lady could attract the dashing | the young and gay stood without a peer, supreme in| He found in Emily Wilmot what he had sought for 
ad of Mr. Morton. One woald think his taste required quite | loveliness, like a being of some brighter world. It | in vain among women, a mind highly cultivated and 
a different character.” was with no discordant: emotion that she saw the | richly stored, and a soul of lofty temper, united with 
appy But so it was. noble figure of Norwood Lester beside this perfect | tie most retiring modesty and the most perfect 
eeply He found himself listening to the least remark from | embodiment of woman's grace and beauty, and she | womanly gentleness; and hoe began to feel, dimly as 
awa her low and earnest voice, and had not encountered | could look forward through the fascination of his | yet, that the love of such a being was a jewel of great 
with many glances from her dark eyes before he acknow- | fancy to the ultimate enchaining of his heart without | price. 
ledged that quiet as she seemed ‘there certainly was | a single selfish feeling. Still there were times, in lighter and more worldly 
something remarkable in her.” Her own eyes had hitherto been blinded to the | moods, when these intrinsic merits sank into their 
Hesoon made the discovery that she was passion- | faults of Augusta’s character by the dazzling splendour | native shade, and the beauty and bewitching grace of 
ately fond of flowers, and covertly gratified his desire | of her beauty and the charm of her gracious manner, | Miss Seaton reasserted their power. 
to please her by presenting bouquets to Mrs. Seaton, | and it seemed the most natural thing in the world| There was magic in tho lustrous glances of her 
who accepted them with smiles and thanks, and ar- | that this feeling should be shared by one with whom | deep blue eye and the surpassing sweetness of her 
ranged them in her splendid vases without a suspi- | she already claimed a seoret sympathy. smile, and when, as in this case, she really wished to 
cion that she owed those profuse and costly yet} A group had gathered around the centre-table one | captivate, it was not in mortal man to resist the 
delicate gifts to the quiet influence of her niece. evening to look over a new and splendid folio of | fascination of her favour. 
Morton himself cared little for flowers—that is, he| prints that Mr. Seaton had just presented to his| Even while conscious in his inmost soul that sho 
ng 8 had never felt the vivid pleasure of those who see the | daughter. was not all he could desire, the effect of her perfect 
very gpirit of grace and beauty in their delicate forms Some beautiful engravings of views on the Rhine | beauty and winning grace of manner upon his imagi- 
» face wd gorgeous hues, and revel in their rich odours with | fixed the eye of Lester, and led to an animated de- | native mind was to raise her above all cavil or 
mag! * delight too extravagant to be lavished upon mate-| scription of his own adventures on the banks of that | question, and enthrone her triumphantly upon the 
upper vial things, did they not seem exquisite links between | glorious river, which he had repeatedly traversed | highest seat of womanhood. He recalled the lines of 
tho the worlds of soul and sense, with a voice among | and lingered near, enjoying with the keen zest of a | Milton :— 

‘e their tender leaves whispering the sweetest secrets of | poetic mind every romantic and story-haunted spot. So absolute she seems 
8 r both. Warming with the memory of scenes that might well daa beget pane pte teh by yo pee 
¥" a were they in the eyes of Emily Wilmot, and | inspire the dallest fancy and exalt the most earth- Seems wisest, virt t, di ‘ eh 
a 2 orton learned to look regularly for his reward in| ward tending soul, he could not forbear quoting some All higher knowledge in her presence falls 
‘en ms glow of pleasure that mantled upon her usually | of the magnificent lines of Childe Harold, descrip- Degraded—wisdom in discourse with her 
- placid face, and the words of almost rapturous praise | tions so full of the fire of genius that no tourist can Loses discountenanced, and like folly shows. 
atte ‘hat in her enthusiasm would sometimes over-leap | follow in the noble poet’s track without recalling those Authority and reason on her wait 

, the lensier of reserve that habitually. checked her | vivid pictures, and feeling anew their wonderfal As one intended frst, not after made 
4 ings beauty and truth. ; : ‘ But here the young man paused; he could not 
wer J a hat he was at all in love, or at least conscious Some of the company smiled at his enthusiasm, | with equally truthful fervour apply to his lovely 
Pride ae been ney 20: there was little in her} the unsympathising, complacent smile, with which | enchantress the concluding praises :— 
tually of admirati - e been accustomed to think worthy frivolous souls, unknowing what they do, are wont to Greatness of mind, and nobleness their seat 
ast What should} f chill down to their own unimpassioned level every Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
~ : ould he do with a partner who could rarely } warm burst of truth and nature. About her, as a guard angelic placed. 
—" Dp sn easy reply to the graceful common-places| But it was music to the ear of Emily Wilmot, and For on this vital point he had secret misgivings 
oti cod i — ; who never damced ; who possessed not a | her dark eyes beamed with such earnest pleasure that | that still interposed between the witchery of beauty 
idee peg. sccomplishment to gratify his pride | the speaker involuntarily turned to meet their cheer- | and his susceptible heart, checking the tumult of 
‘lmot, “It he ie world? » je ing glance admiration that stirred his pulses, and bidding him 
“~ a P poet live in the woods, then it might be| The soft light of the astral gleamed upon her lus- | wait yet longer for his final decision. 
ds io conan satisfy his taste in beauty that her large | trous hair and uplifted face, glowing with interest. A visitor called one evening with a message for 
f life the ne St eyes were the mirrors of a noble soul, that | Lester wondered that he had never thought it beauti- | Miss Wilmot from her family at home. 
oon I abeas : a sd cheek was like the downy bloom of | ful ; the reserve that habitually shadowed it was gone, She received him with the cordiality natural to 
ae PA pr nd her dark hair so rich and glossy that | and the awakened soul, speaking forth in every fea- | her kindness of heart, and the regard which his 
erved, ample pi Ae poe though smoothed away from her | ture, made it absolutely radiant. worth commanded, for she knew him to bea young 
rand have thro with perfect simplicity, would almost Fora moment he lost the thread of his narrative, | man of excellent character, and every way to be re- 

f eg wn the lustre of beauty around a homely | but recollecting himself in time to avoid embarrassing | spected, though labouring under the disadvantages of 
king, den for pac bey suffice to please his own eye as | her with his observation, he resumed the subject with | an ungainly person and an awkward address. 
te and other pot y touched his fancy ; but there were | a new impulse and encouragement to lay open his} These misfortunes were glaringly conspicuous i 
acidly and positio erations befitting one of his expectations | most delightful remembrances. the brilliantly lighted parlour of Mr. Seaton, and A~ 

The la ‘av _—- In this mood he was a brilliant conversationist. gusta, with the wilfulness of a spoiled beauty, de*™- 
y of his choice must make a brilliant| A finished education, with the further advantages | mined to make him the butt of her merriment fo: he 
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evening, since; as‘she whispered one of her young as- 
soviates, “she was forced to endure the presence of 
such a rustic, it was but fair that he should afford them 
some amusement.” 

The unsyspecting youth, new to the ways of ths 
company in which he had suddenly been thrown, and 
bewildered by the strangeness of all around him, acted 
with even less than his usual tact, and stood exposed 
at all points to the scarcely covert ridicule with which 
he was assailed. 

He felt that there was something wrong, and it 
made him thoroughly uncomfortable, but he was not 
quick enough or saspicious enough to comprehend the 
true state of things. 

‘A village beau of Miss Wihnot's,” said the fair 
tormentor, with a smile, and a slightly curling lip - 
she passed where Lester stood. “Do you adu 
him ?” 

‘he tone of contempt, if not the words, reached 
Emily’s ear, and sent the indignant bluud mantling to 
her forehead. 

Lester observed it, and his look expressed thé same 
feelings. 

He saw through the whole game, and had stood in 
silent wonder and displeasure to find that the lovely 
being whose charins he had almost worshipped was 
capable of wantonly sporting with the feelings of a 
fellow creature, and even, in her thoughtless mirth, 
forgetting the common claim of hospitality, which 
should insure to the meanest a eivil reception. 

Augnsta little suspected the new thoughts that were 
working in his mind. 

Accustomed to pursuing her own pleasure, with 
but little regard to that of others, unless they 
chanced to be objects of interest, it did not occur to 
her that this obscure individual could be of any 
consequence in the eyes of Norwood Lester, or per- 

ps that motive would have made her pause and 
think. 

Sle was not naturally ill-natured, but the haughty 
feeling of supremacy which from childhood had 
been cherished by her consciousness of unedmmon 
beanty, and the flattery; voluntary and involuntary, 
that met her from every side, made her capricious 
and careless in her conduct towards indifferent per- 
sons. 

It requires a heart of unusual purity and humble- 
ness to pass unspoiled through the trying ordeal of 
unlimited and universal admiration which awaits the 
pessessor of the dangerous gift of beauty; and unless 
a discreet education interposes to ward off the mischief 
of overpraise, it isnot to be wondered ‘at that the 
young charmer comes to consider herself in the light 
of an actual sovereign, who can do no wrong. 

There were some faults which Lester could over- 
look, but this failure in womanly gentleness and 
sweetness of temper struck cold upon his heart, and 
the beautiful features (he had so loved to gaze upon 
were suddenly reft of the halo of goodness with which 
in virtue ef their perfectness his imagination had in- 
vested them, and for the moment their charm was 
gone. 

The voice of Miss Seaton, not so softly modu- 
lated as usual, aronsed him from his unpleasant 
reverie. 

The unconscious object of her scorn had in his sim- 
plicity approaclied and ventured to address her. 

“Did you speak to ‘me, sir?” said the proud 
beauty, turning her head three-quarters of an inch 
towards him, with a coldly repelling tone and 
manner, 

There was no mistaking this pointed discourtesy, 
and the object of it, feeling convicted of great pre- 
sumption, rose and crossed the room. Norwood Lester 
immediately drew up a chair, and witha grave yet 
cordial politeness that reassured him at once, engaged 
tne stranger in conversation. He soon discovered what 
subjects were interesting and familiar; and with the 
deligate tact which fine feeling confers, drew from the 
hitherto awkward youth an easy and pleasant strain 
of talk. 

Nothing of all that passed was lest upon Emily 
Wilmot. 

‘The conduct of Lester confirmed her most favour- 
able iurpressions of bis character, and gave her the 
lively pleasure with which @ noble soul recognizes its 
counterpart in nobleness. 

She felt, besides, personally grateful for the con- 
sideration he had evinced towards herself; all this 
shone im her face when their eyes met, and she 
thanked him with a look so sweet and eloquent that 
it thrilled him to his heart. 

‘lhe simple village maiden was at this moment more 
beautiful to his eye than the fairest of all the courtly 
throng of fashion ; her soul seemed of ove mould with 
his own, and no misgivings arose in his breast to mar 
\e happiness of that thought. 

\t was not long before Miss Wilmot felt that her 


Vis\ must be shortened, 
I\e proud spirit of Augusta could ill brook the 
I pi g 
trathy of attentions which she bad valued so higbly, 


and it was a constant irritation to the petted and 
humoured beauty to see her late admirer turning upon 
all occasions to Emily's quiet yet radtinut face for 
sympathy and approval. 

The last evenitig of her stay had arrived, and 
Emily left the lighted and thronged sajoon that 
oppressed her with its empty gaiety, and stole into 
the splendid conservatory opening from it, where 
many a delicious hour had been passed amid the 
perfume and beauty she loved so well) Tle broad- 
leaved tropical plants threw a welcome shadow over 
her as she glided among her favourite’ flowers, 
breathing a mutev farewell to each. In the quietest 
recess, lighted only by the silvery moon, shé paused 
and stood long gazing up at the lovely planet, and 
enjoying the maiden jaxury of comnrusion with her 
own thoughts. 

Whose image those thoughts hovered around, it 
| wonld be betraying the secret of her heart to tell; 
' but when a gentle hand upon her arm dispelled her 
dreaming, and she turned to meet the beaming eyes of 
Norwood Lester, it seemed but natural that bo alone 
should be conjured hither by the spirit of that sweet 
place and hour. 

He stood in silence beside her until her cheek 
glowed and her eye drooped, for sue felt, rather than 
saw, that those dark, soul-full eyes which had long 
shone upon her dreams, were reading in her con- 
scious face what she would, yet would not, have him 
know. 

“ You leave us to-morrow, Miss Wilmot ?” 

“Yes, 1 long for my quiet home. it will be most 
welcome after these few months of unaccustomed 
excitement.” 

“ You will not forget me, Emily ? Remember, that 
all my hopes go with you.” 

His voice trembled with earnest and impassioned 
feeling, and the pleading eyes bent upon her tirilled 
her whole béing. 

Timidly she returned fle fervent pressure of his 
hand, and then, while a bright smile broke over his 
face, he drew her arm within his, and led her slowly 
through the sweet flowery path she.had trodden 
alone before. 

The few words which the place and time allowed 
him to utter, bore in their deep music a thrilling 
import to her ear; aud when they emerged from that 
fairy world of flowers and moonlight, it was with the 
throbbing bliss of lovers plighted in heart and soul, 
though no word of troth-plight had been spoken. 

There was much wonderment and no small amount 
of gossip in the fashionable circles, when some montlis 
afterwards it was rumoured that Norwood Lester, the 
most desirable of all brilliant matches, who might 
have chosen from among the most distinguished fami- 
lies, was about taking to share his splendid home, the 
portionless daughter of a country clergyman. 

But the subject of all this friendly concern never re- 
pented of the unworldly choice his heart had made. 
lf in the more brilliant sphere to which her marriage 
introduced her his gentle Emily was sometimes found 
deficient, the passing embarrassment, though painful 
to her sensitive feelings, interfered little with their 
happiness, 

That was secured by the quick sympathy of their 
minds, the congeniality of character which daily inter- 
course developed more and more, and the strong love 
arising from it at first, and deepening with every year 
of their wedded life. 

This made all things easy to learn on the part of 
the happy wife, all things easy to bear on the part of 
the indulgent husband; until all outward inequalities 
disappeared, and even in the eye of the world they 
were a noble pair and evenly mated. 

The faith in which Lester had acted was fully con- 
firmed, that true love, discovering its rightful object 
through all seeming disparities, may be trusted with 
its own mission, and that no transient considerations 
should decide the momentous event of a union formed 
for eternity. . 

Frank Morton consoled himself for his disappoint- 
ment without much loss of time by choosing out from 
among his lady friends the dashing Belinda Selwyn, 
with whom he lived as happily as those can live who 
have first slighted-aud then forgotten the impulees of 
their better nature, persuading themselves that love is 
a romantic dream, to be forgotten when years of wis- 
dom come, and marriage a thing of household conve- 
nience and comfort merely; and in this belief live and 
die, unconscious of the rich joys from which their 
choice of worldly pleasures has, for ever shut them 
out. E. M. K. 








A Lion at Larcrt.—Le Nord states that on the 
evening of August 30th; a lioness at the Antwerp 
Zoolozical Gardens broke out of its cage through a 
part which gave way, and bounded into the gardens 
with aloud roar. The visitors were seized with a 
sort of stupor, and remained fixed to the ground where 





they stood—a circumstance which perhaps saved 
them, for the lioness, which would probabi¥ cave been 


excited by exclamations, began ‘to promensde 4 
gardens peacefully with a digtified air, trys : 
doubtless, to ‘its oubs following; but they aig = 
stir. The terror of the crowd continued. Tie pre ; 
brought pieces of*fresh meat’ and threw them Shon: 
the lioness, which devoured them eagerly, By te 
question was how to make if re-enter the care, ang 
at length one of the keepers conceived the happy iis, 
of going to the cage and irritating the youne Jinn. 
whose cries would bring the mother to their fide 
The ruse succoéded,.and the liohess; returning 44 ji, 
cage, was securely shut up| Thos terminated 1, 
disagreeable scene, which had continued abpyt , 
quarter of an hour. 
—_--——— 
A BALM FOR GRIEF. 
Man hath a weary pilgrimage 
As through the werid he wends his way; 
On every stage from youth to age 
Still discontent o'er him bears sway; 
With heaviness he casts his eye 
Upon the road before, 
And still remembers with a sigh, 
The days that are no more. 

Time has been called, both by philosophers and 
poets, the balm for grief, the comforter .of those wi 
mourn. So indeed, it may be, with regard to lish 
sorrows, or those that more immediately affect thy 
passions. But there are losses whose extent is made 
more evident by the revolution of years, in the wass 
of comfort, the desolation of hope, the impossibility of 
restitution. To such afflictions, time ouly scems t 
bring relief. It hushes and abates for a while the 
tempest of grief, but it reveals more perfectly the mag- 
nitude of the wreck, the depth of a ruin which cay 





| neither be repaired nor concealed. 


To the sorrows of the juvenile, Time may be a s- 
cessful balm. Then the heart, full of strength, volun. 
tarily co-operates with the sanitary regimen. |t 
readily finds, or fancies that it finds, substitutes for the 
desolations made in its sanctuary. If its tendrils are 
stricken from one press, they are pliant and powerful 
to adhere to another. 

But it is not thus with those who are journeying 
tbe downhill of life. ‘Lhe heart, often smitten, clings 
with a rigid tenacity to what remains. As the circle 
of its joys dimishes, it seems to spread itself over the 
whole, endeavoaring like a sleepless sentinel, to touch 
and to guard every point. The affections too, at the 
approach of age, seem to lose the power of reproduc- 
tion. 

Therefore on the bereavements of such, Time isa 
balm of little value: their decayed affections having 
lost the pulse of earthly hope. But wuder the happiest 
auspices, the balm which time brings to grief must be 
remarked rather as. a-sedative, than among those 
mightier agents which extirpate the root of grief. li 
is meet that we should look on fading things, 

But yet the flower, though cast away, 
May live a little while; 
So I may not at once decay, 
Though parted from thy smile. 
pe? 

Tue RovaL Acapemy.—The latest exhibition of 
the Royal Academy was the most profitable yet know?; 
the receipts were upwards of £13,000, an advance of 
more than £700 on the profits of last year, and of 
nearly £3,000 on the amount received in 1862. Not 
many years ago, the Academy thought itself lucky in 
obtaining £6,000 from the exhibition. ‘The sales of 
pictures from this year’s exhibition exceeded by £10 
the value of those of the preceding display. 


Tue Cows anp Mitxmatps or’ Hotrann.—The 
most really picturesque attraction of the scene is the 
herds of cattle. These are of'a native breed peculin 
to the conntry, and from the quantity and quality of 
their milk, as well as from the laudable propensity 
of the beef to accumulate on those parts that are worth 
a handsome’ price per. pound, are greatly valued by 
the people. ‘They are generally of a coal-black hue, 
but spotted aud streaked with white in the most 
curious manner. The pride which the Hollanders 
take in their cattle is well deserved, and is very co. 
spicuous in the care they take of them. The cows 
are kept in stables, often as neat as most of our own 
kitchens, and far neater than some of them. The 
majority of the poorer classes in our owu country are 
not accommodated with such good quarters. Whien 
they are taken to pasture their feet are covered with 
leather shoes, lest the dampness of the soil should 
cause disease of that part; they are always carefully 
curried and brushed and washed, while in sum 
they are covered with cotton cloths, that they may 
not suffer from the attacks of ‘those little winged 
Zouaves that despoil us so often of our night's rest. 
In winter they are pr from the cold by 
blankets. On their way to the ficlds they are 
tended by milkmaids of the ruddiest’complexions, wes 
take good care that their tempers are not rufiled, au 





show the most affectionate regard for their welfare 
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Phe Hollanders Lave not-suffered the rate of: milk- 
_ to ae out as ‘we have; and one catt hardly 
avoid instituting a mélancholy comparison between 
the present times and the’ old in this respect in our 
own country. How great ‘the difference between 
those who, in the days of our ancestors, used to carry 
about the richest ‘of ‘milk in neat little tubs on their 
geads, and .after their day's labours were over did 
acthing but dance with their sweethearts in eccentric 
sircles around flower-crowned May-poles, and that 
grouty fellow who slinks round to one’s back-door in 
the morning ‘before light, as if he were ashamed of 
himself, and leaves a Winé-quart of water and chatk, 
ater first carefully shaking it in order to mix it? 
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By J. F. SMITH 
jutor of ‘The Will, and the Wes) Womanand her Master,” 
éc., &c 


CHAPTER XXIl. 
Wealth comes too late to gladden the lone heart 
Whose spring hath fled and borne no beauteous flower— 
Whose leaves have fallen ere summer's breath ve ang 

« He deserved it!” said Miles, in an under tone, as 
ifte justify, not to his companion, but to hinis elf, 
the crime they had committed. 

It was true; but thé, speaker was no less‘an as- 
sassin. It is a question whether man has a right, 
ander any circumstaneds; to punish his fellow-man by 
death. We have‘already’ discovered that schools are 
better than gaols ; perhaps we shall one day arrive at 
the conclusion that solitude is a severer sentence than 
death. 

Their erime—like most crimes—was doomed to be 
only partially succéssful. It is true they gratified 
their hatred; but the proofs which Peter Quin held 
of their misdeeds—the possession of which he had 
so impradently boasted would at any time enable 
him to hang them—escaped their search. In vain 
they ransacked the pockets of the deceased: no- 
where could they discover the key of the cabinet— 
where they suspected they were concealed—and 
the lock was so ingefidusly contrived, that it defied 
even their experience to pick it.’ Break it open they 
did not dare—since it was necessary to their Saiety 
that the old man’s death’ should appear the result of 
suicide. 

“He has outwitted us!” muttered Miles, despond- 
ingly; “it’s all your fault! I would have had the key 
beforehand—only you-—” 

“No reproaches!” replied the captain, interrupting 
him. “ Perhaps, after all, the things are not of the 
importangs we imagine! ‘The proofs which, whilst 
he lived and was capable of appearing against us, 
might have sent us to the gallows, are comparatively 
valueless now !” 

Before leaving the house, the speaker, who had far 
more presence of mind than his companion, proceeded 
to arvange the room so as to give everything the ap- 
pearance of a suicide: the table was reversed, as 
though Peter Quin had kicked it from under him, and 
the cord which pinioned his arms removed. 

“T think that will do!” he said, glancing around. 

“Yes—yes! Let us leave the place!” 

“How?” 

“ By the roof !" answered Miles; “you don’t know 
half the dodges the old fox was up to! He could at 
any time communicate with the adjoiniug house, 
although we had ne means of reacliing him! This 
way—you will see!” 

Everything being settled in the office, they groped 
their way in the dark to the agent’s bed-room, in the 
veiling of which was a trap door, fastened down by a 
strong iron chain on the inside. This they raised, 
and stepped out upon the roof. 

“There!” observed the leader, as he let fall the 
‘rap; “they will never suspect that any one escaped 
{rom the house that way !” 

“Never!” said the captain, breathing more freely. 
“ What have you there?” he demanded, pointing to 
the bundle which kis confederate in crime carried in 
his arms, and which was nothing else than the figure 
Miles had dressed up to deceive Peter Quin into the 
belief that he had brought Fanny back to him. 

The fellow explained the use he had made of it, and 
onded by observing, “that it had been but.a poor 
a after all, since they had only half suc- 
veeded. 
ms That,” observed his companion, “depends upon 
the use we make of it; at any rate, it has given us 
vime—and time is often success. Whilst he lived,” 
he continued, “I felt that I walked the world with a 
‘ope round my neck and the shadow of the hangman 
at my heels. Do you know, I have often wondered 
whether the old rascal were really human or not; he 


) 0 ‘ } 
‘ad more cunning than a lawyer—more cant than a 
priest !” 


| 80 infernally jealous, or else 


The ‘first streaks of day began to appear inthe east, } 
and from ‘their'e!evated position’ they could ‘hear’ the 
tread of footsteps in the street below—probably work- 
men hastening to their daily labour. 

Miles obset'ved that it was time to turnin. “Why, 
what are you thinking of ?” he addéd, seeing that his 
companion was lost in reflection. 

“Tam thinking what has become of his grand- 
daughter.” 

‘* Of Martha ?” 

The captain nodded in affirmative. 

“It’s my belief the girl has bolted!” replied the 
former, with knowing look; ‘and has taken with her 
something that would have done for the old man what 
he’so often threatened to do to us! He wouldn't have 
been so anxious to get back the child else. Perhaps. 
after all,” he added, “it was her own!” 

None knew better’ than the man who had stolen 
Fanny from Farnsfield how unfounded was the sur- 
mise of the speaker; but he had no wish to make 
others as wise as himself. He replied by observing 
“that the death of her grandfather would doubtless 
make her very rich.” 

“Very,” said Miles; “a capital match for someone 
—and she'll want a husband! My Bet,” he added, in 
a tone as if he were weighing the pros and cons, “ is 
No! it would never 
do; but you might try—she'd jump at you! But do 
come in !” he continued, in a tone of impatience; “St. 
Margaret's has just struck five! It will soon be day- 
light— we can talk matters over in the morning!” 

The captain hesitated no longer, but followed him 
over the roof, till they reached a similar trap-door to 
the one from which they had quitted the house of 
Peter Quin. 

* You know your room!” whispered the speaker— 
for he'did not wish.any of his lodgers ‘to suspect that 
Le had been absent to so late an hour 

“Yes—yes!” 

“Tn the morning, then!” 

So saying, the two murderers shook hands and 
parted. 

Wl.en Miles descended the following day, and in- 
quired forthe captain, he was told, to his surprise, that 
he had left the house at least two hours before. 

Years elapsed before they met again. 

When Mr. Foster presented himself at th® house of 
the agent the following morning, he found, to his sut- 
prise, that the shutters were elosed; he knocked re-' 
peatedly, but no one answereé kim. 

His first suspicion was ‘that, tnable to restore the 
child, the old man had fled, in the hope of secreting 
himself from justice. 

“ The old monster!” he’murmured; “ I was a fool 
to be duped by him!” 

And then he knocked again. 

His perseverance soon collected a crowd of idlers 
round the door ; none could give him any intelligence 
respecting the master of the house. One’ facetious 
fellow observed that in all probability he was gone or 
a visit to a certain gentleman whose name is not 
usually pronounded in polite circles. 

“T dare say,” saida woman who was standing in 
the crowd, “that Miles can tell you: if any one knows 
his whereabouts, he is sure to do !"” 

“ Aud who is Miles ?” inquired the lawyer. 

It was explained that it was the man who kept the 
lodging-house. 

“Ain't the least idea'” replied Miles, in reply to 
the question ‘which Mr. Poster addressed to him ;, 
“T’ve my own ,business to mind, without attending to 
his !” . 

“ Very possibly, my good man,” quietly observed the 
gentleman ; “but as I am quite willing to pay for any 
information you may afford me » 

At the word “ pay,” Miles’s better-half bustled for- 
word. She was a stout, red-faced, virago-looking per- 
sonage, who used to boast that she could cackle in the 
ken, chaff a flash cove, or puzzle a beak as well as tlie 
best of her customers. 

‘““He worn’t out all yesterday!” she exclaimed; 
“that I know—for I saw him closing the crib!” 

One of the bystanders good-naturedly interpreted 
her meaning to the lawyer, who found the techni- 
calities of his profession much less difficult to under- 
stand than Bet’s classics. 

“ He must have left home this morning, then?” 
lie observed: a supposition which the tinman who 
lived opposite negatived, by declaring that he had 
been at work since six o'clock, and must have seen 
him. 

Mr. Foster proceeded at once to the nearest police 
oftice, and speedily returned with such asssistance as 
enabled him to ascertain whether his suspicions were 
well founded or not. With great difficulty one of the 
iron-lined shutters was forced open—the door had re- 
sisted every effort. 

“Curse me!” exclaimed the officer who first entered 
the room, “if old Peter Quin has not hanged himself!” 

Miles smiled as he heard the words: they sounded 
like a pledge of security to him 








, them unbroken to my residence! 


There was a general shout from the mob aroand 
the door. Such was the detestation the wretched 
man had been held in, that bis lianging himself ap- 
peared a fitting termination of his scarcer.) several 
observed that he had cheated the gallows only to give 
Satan his own at last. 

Inexpressibly shocked at the discovery, Mr. Foster, 
after giving the officers strict. orders uot to quit tie 
place till his return, left to consult with his client. 

The death of Peter. Quin—which justice, hood 
winked by the cunning device of his murderers, 
faisely attributed to suicide—rendered all legal pro 
ceedings on the part of his grand-daughter unneces- 
sary. 

She was the undoubted heiress of his wealth, which, 
when his affairs were wound up—as they were at last 
by the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Foster—was 
found to exceed the calculations even of those who knew 
a his parsimonious habits, his unscrupulous specu- 
ations. 

The agent had pandered to the vices and passions of 
humanity, aud his harvest had Leen a golden one. 

Martha felt bewildered when informed by the law 
yer that she was mistress of a fortune which placed 
everything life affords, save happiness, within her 
reach—that she might command luxury, pleasure—ail 
that earth worships, and finds asiies. 

The poor desolate creature wou'd have given them 
all for one kiss from the innocent child whose affee 
tion had proved the solitary ray of sunshine which 
had gladdened her existence ; but with the deathof tle 
old man every clue was lost. 

The hope of recovering Ler appeared so vague, so 
faint, that even her adviser ceased to allude to it. 

About ten days after the funeral, which was con- 
ducted as privately-as possible—the heiress, accompa 
nied by the lawyer, visited the house where she had 
passed so many wretched years. 

It had remained under the guard of the police, to 
the great disappointment of Miles, who had calcu 
lated on securing certain papers which placed him at 
the mercy of the agent—they were the incentive of 
his orime. 

A crowd of curious idlers gathered round the door 
as the carriage of Mr. Foster drove up. The neigh- 


| bours scarcely recognised Martha in her elegant but 


simple mouraing—so different from the-old “russet 
stuif gown and faded shawl slie’ had hitherto ap- 
peared in. 

Some thought that ske appeared proud; others ob- 
served that she-would make the old man’s money ily 
now that she was mistress of his fortune. Could 
they have read her feelings, they would not ‘have 
envied her. 

“Courage !” said her companion, as she sank, over 
come with emotion, upon one of the ricketty chairs. 

“Tf she were only here,” sobbed his client, “I could 
be happy! I would have strewed her path ‘with 
flowers, and asked no other joy than witnessing her 
happiness! You'wonder at my tears!” she added ; 
“that this fortune, which the world so envies, does 
not flush my cheek with pride, my heart with joy: 
and yet you have children—beings whom you love— 
for Whom you toil, and glory in the sacrifice!” 

“True!” observed Mr. Foster. 

“What could replace them in your affection, had 
violence or crime deprived you of them ?” 

“Not the wealth of worlds!” 

“And yet,” exclaimed Martha, “ you eannot under- 
stand me!” 

“You forget there is this differeuce~they are my 
children,” said the man of law; “and nature——” 

“She was my child!” interrupted the unhappy 
woman, impatiently ; “not, as you suppose—for I 
have read your thoughts~-by blood, but by affection ! 
Till I knew her, I knew not what love was! Could 
I but find her!” she added, wringing her bands; 
“could I but find her! Then wealth weuld indeed 
be welcome to me!” 

“Tt has its duties as well as its pleasures!” observed 
her adviser, gravely; ‘and the latter are seldom 
permanent if we neglect the former! When I reflect 
on the solitary existence you have hitherto led, I can 
perfectly comprehend the strength of your affection 
for this child! The only thing I cannot understand 
is the mystery you made of its birth!” 

Martha coloured deeply: for many reasons she bad 
decided on keeping secret even from the man who 
had so disinterestedly befriended her, the manner in 
which Fanny had first been placed under her care. 
Never would she afford the least clue by which her 
adopted child might be traced and reclaimed by her 
family, should she succeed in recovering her. 

She had one hope which she had not revealed even 
to the lawyer. 

“This visit is painful—exceedingly painful—to 
me!” she replied; “there is something in the very 
atmosphere of the place which chills me! Have you 
seen that the seals are undisturbed upon the cabinet 
above? My wish is, that it should be removed with 
I have not the 
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” she added, with an involuntary shudder, ‘‘to 
examine it here!” 

Mr. Foster left the office to visit the chamber of 
Peter Quin, and assure himself that the cabinet was 
in the condition in which he had left it. 

The instant she was alone, Martha raised the board 
beneath the desk, and secured not only the keys, but 
a mass of papers and letters, most of them labelled in 
the handwriting of her grandfather. 

One by one she arranged the packets in an empty 
bex, which she discovered in one corner of the office, 
and directed it to be placed in the carriage. 

Before the lawyer returned, the board was restored 
to its usual place. 

‘The seals are untouched,” he said, as he entered 
the room ; “and directly Griffiths arrives he shall see 
the cabinet conveyed to Harley Street”—the house of 
the now wealthy Martha. “I believe,” added the gen- 
tleman, “there are several persons whom you ap- 
pointed to meet you here—tenants, and——” 

“There are two whem I wish to see in private!” 
observed his client. ‘“‘ Miles—tbe man who keeps the 
house next door——” 

“ He is waiting !” 

“And a woman named Nancy Bright—or rather 
Mrs. Gurton: she was the faithful servant of my 
poor mother.” 

“I will send her to you,” said Mr. Foster. “J am 
aware of your benevolent intentions towards her, and 
have drawn up the bond as you directed !” 

He placed it on the table. Martha read it twice 
carefully over, and signed her name—the speaker wit- 
nessed it. 

When the weaver’s wife entered the office, she 
could scarcely restrain the expression of her joy at 
beholding the daughter of her former mistress re- 
stored, as she said, to the enjoyment of her own. 

“T have a debt of gratitude to pay,” observed 
Martha. 

“Debt!” repeated the woman; “you owe me 
nothing! It’s true the old villa—hem—that your 
grandfather,” she added, correcting herself, “ by con- 
cealing your dear mother’s will, robbed me of the 
marks of her bounty! I wish that had been the worst 
of his crimes! God forgive him—he had a sad end, 
with all hie riches!” 

Her hearer shuddered—perbaps in her heart she 
was far from feeling convinced that Peter Quin had 
died a suicide; she trusted not—for his sake, she 
trusted not. 

‘* The reparation is late!” she observed, giving her 
the bond she had just signed ; “ but I can only atone— 
not recall the past! This will secure you competence 
for the rest of your life!” 

It was some time before the woman could under- 
stand the intention of the speaker : when she did, the 
expression of her gratitude changed by turns from 
tears to smiles. Fifty pounds a year to one in her 

ition was wealth. 

“You are worthy of your dear mother!” she said, 
drying her eyes. ‘The young ones shail go to 
schoo! now—Dick shall be apprenticed—and—— Oh, 
bless you—bless you! Send for me by night or day, 
if ever you think I can be of use to you! I would 
die to serve you! Have you discovered——” 

‘‘Hush!” interrupted Martha, placing her finger 
apon her lip; “ he is dead—and let his fearful secrets 
rest with him! The grave places a barrier between 
all human judgment! Let us hope that your suspi- 
cions are unfounded !” 

The weaver’s wife shook her head doubtfully. 
Nothing could remove the strong conviction she en- 
tertained that her former mistress bad been unfairly 
dealt with. 

True, she had no preof; but suspicions, under some 
circumstances, are stronger than proofs. 

Once more expressing her thanks to Martha, she 
quitted the house, impatient to make her husband and 
children acquainted with their good fortune. 

When Miles was introduced, he entered the room 
with that forced confident air with which guilt some- 
times attempts to mask its terrors. 

The ruflian even went so far as to hold out his 
hand. 

He had for so many years buen accustomed to treat 
ber with coarse equality, that he scarcely compre- 
hended the difference between tiem. 

Peter Quin’s grand-daughter did not want for tact: 
she affected not to notice his impertinence. Besides, 
she had other motives for not quarrelling with him. 

“You were in my grandfather's confidence ?” she 
observed, fixing her eyes upon his countenance. 

‘His confidence, Martha—that is, Miss Martha!” 
stammered the man. ‘I thought you knew the old 
’un better than that! He employed many—wmyself, 
Bet. the captain, and Fogle Jem; but be trusted no 
one!” 

** Where is the man you name ?” 

* Which one ?” demanded Miles, with a certain de- 
gree of hesitation. 


“The one you call the captain!” answered the 








woman, sternly; ‘it was from his hands that I received 
my child, and he doubtless was employed to tear her 
from me! Do not trifle with me!” she added; “my 
wrongs have made me dangerous--I am no longer 
the patient, suffering creature you once knew, but 
armed with the means to crush those who have in- 
jured me !” 

The assassin trembled, and began to feel that,.in 
compassing the death of the agent, instead of obtain- 
ing his liberty, he had merely changed masters. 

“TI am equally prepared,” continued the speaker, 
“to reward those who serve me!” 

“ By all that is holy,” exclaimed Miles, “I have not 
seen the captain since—since——” 

He hesitated—something whispered him that it 
would be dangerous to name the exact day. 

“Since when?” inquired Martha, curiously. 

“TI am trying to recollect the time!” replied the 
man; “but certainly not since the death of your 
grandfather! You may believe me! What interest 
can I possibly have to deceive you? Besides,” he 
added, gradually recovering courage, ‘I wanted to 
speak with him on my own account! I have sought 
him in all his old haunts—none of his pals have seen 
him! Something singular must have occurred!” 

“ And his chamber?” said the woman. 

“Ts just as he left it—not a thing has been dis- 
turbed! All I noticed was, that a quantity of papers 
had been burnt by him the last night he slept at my 
house! The grate was full of ashes!” 

“You must find him!” observed Martha, after a 

use. 

Miles shrugged his shoulders hopelessly. 

“ Did you examine the ashes in the grate?” she 
continued. ‘ Yes, lam sure you did—for you have 
the cunning of the serpent as well as the ferocity of 
the tiger! Was taere no clue by which he can be 
traced ?” 

The fellow gave a knowing smile: perhaps he saw 
in the question some trait of her grandfather’s calcu- 
lating spirit. 

Thrusting his hand into a side-pocket, he drew 
forth a greasy memorandum book. 

Between two of the leaves were three fragments of 
paper, partly reduced to ashes: he placed them on 
the desk before her. 

“ There,” he observed, “are the proofs that I have 
not deceived you, and that I know nothing of the 
captain’s hiding-place! .If he only knew,” he added, 
with an impertinent leer upen his countenance, “ how 
impatient you were to see him, he would fly on the 
wings of—of——” 

The look of surprise with which the heiress re- 
garded him cut short the fellow’s speech. He stam- 
mered and hesitated. 

“The wings of what? 
Martha, bitterly. 

“Impatience, Martha—that is, Miss Martha, 1 
mean! Lord bless you—you are not the only young 
lady in the world who desires to see the captain !” 

“ Indeed!” 

Miles was no stranger to the project which his con- 
federate had once entertained of becoming the hus- 
band of Peter Quin’s grand-daughter, who he imagined 
would only be too happy to bestow her hand and for- 
tune upor the handsome, reckless adventurer. 

As to her anxiety about the child, although he 
knew her to be fond of it, he considered it merely a 
pretence to disguise her real intentions. 

Hitherto the prospect of such an alliance had been 
a matter of indifference to him: now he ardently de- 
sired it, as a pledge of security for the past, which 
began seriously to disquiet him. 

Martha partly read his thoughts, aad thinking it 
might serve her purpose, did not choose to disabuse him, 

“ Whatever my motive,” she said, ‘‘it is not to you 
I shall account for it; it ig sufficient that I am anxious 
to find him !” 

Miles pointed to the half-consumed fragments of 
paper still lying on the desk before her. 

She began to examine them attentively. They evi- 
dently formed part of a letter—the first part merely 
contained the words, ““———ly Grange,” and the date 
“ November Ist;” the second, ‘* return directly ;” the 
third, ‘days to live’—the number of days and the 
name of the party whose expected death was thus 
announced were wanting. 

Martha would have given much for the fragment 
which connected them. Faint as was the clue, she 
determined to preserve it—affection clings to the last 
hope. 

“| shall keep these!” she observed. 

The man looked disappointed—for they suddenly 
attained a considerable value in his estimation when 
he found that the heiress intended to retain them. 

“T may trust to your generosity, 1 suppose ?” 

“Vl tell you how far you may trust to my gezero- 
sity!” replied the woman; ‘‘ for three months longer 
I will permit you to inhabit the house you occupy 
rent free—at the end of which time it must be given 
up. Move: I will even assist you with the means to 


Pray continue!” said 








ee) 
follow an honest calling—instead of j 
the world with whom you have been so lot $y 
But to this favour I annex one condition » © “ ™™: 

Miles thought not of conditions, At the an 
ment that he was to give up the house, bis 
bloated features became livid with rage. it wa 
the utmost difficulty he sufficiently mastered 0 with 
sion to observe that he was prepared to pa ~ 
sonable rent. 7 Any tea. 

“No!” said the heiress. 

- yee can’t get a better tenant!” 

as not intend to let it!” replied the he ' 
has been the shelter of the wicked and denon. 
long! It is but little good I can do in the wo ie 
but that little I will attempt! It is my intention, 
pull both this and the adjoining house down” be 
added, “and erect a school for: the neglected childre, 
in this miserable neighbourhood !” . 

The ruffian, who hitherto been standing near 
the desk, staggered rather than walked to one of 1, 
ricketty old chairs in the office. He trembled visle,,” 
and sank into it. 4 

“ Pull it down !” he repeated, 

“And why not?” demanded Martha, with sy ris 

“Ob, nothing—nothing !” muttered Miles, pastel, 
recovering himself; “only if you do pull it ia 
you must give up all hope of ever hearing of the cap- 
tain again: it is not in the neighbourhood that be 
will ever snow his face! No—no!” he added; “yo, 
will not pull it down! ‘To be sure you are the wis- 
tress now the old man is gone—but his name is yours 
i think twice of it!” 4 

e woman shuddered: she jally gu 
cause alike of his terror and P apes Feng 7” 
pressed that she would permit the house to stand, 

“Shut them up, if you will!” he continued; “tun 
me and Bet into the streets! I dare say we shan’ 
starve! But, for your own sake——” 

“Enough !” said the heiress, who wished to ayoij 
everything like the appearance of confidence betwegn 
them. “I will reflect before I decide. I have othe 
property in the neighbourhood which might answer 
as well!” 

“Better!” said Miles, eagerly ; “there is the hous 
the Gurtons live in!” 

“ Instead of thinking of my projects, think of you- 
self ;” interrupted a; ‘use every means to fiad 
the man I seek, and rely on my liberality !” 

“ What if I fail?” demanded the man. 

“Tt will depend upon your future conduct how } 
shall treat you!” she answered. “Should you & 
fortunate enough to obtain the infermation | desire, 
a note, addressed to me, at the chambers of Mr. Foster, 
Inner Temple, will be sure to reach me!” 

“Why not at your own house, Miss Martha?” 

“Simply because I do not intend to intrust you 
with the knowledge-where I reside!” replied ths 
woman. “I know you, and wish to sleep in peace! 
Now leave me! Serve me faithfully, and rely upoo 
my gratitude; but if I find that you deccive me, you 
will have no enemy in the world more bitter tho 
Martha Quin!” 

“Curse her!” muttered the ruffian, as he left tle 
house; “the old fellow was bad enongh, but sheis 
ten times more difficult to deal with: no bold—v 
grip on ber! If she’d only marry the captain, i: 
would be all right—but if he don’t turn up—!"" 

A low whistle completed the sentence. 

When his better-half—we might say his tw- 
thirds—for Bet was a human mountain of flesh ao! 
bone—heard the result of the interview, womaa-liix, 
she wanted to return to see the heiress herself, av! 
tell her, in her own expressive language, a bit oi ber 
mind; an imprudence whicli her husband with sows 
difficulty persuaded her against. 

“ Let her alone!” he said; “she is dangerous 
meddle with !” 

Disappointed and spiritless, Martha returned to ber 
home, taking with her the papers and packets which 
she had discovered in the recess, intending to examit« 
them at her leisure. Towards nightfall, Griffiths, Mt. 
Foster’s head clerk, arrived with the cabinet. The 
little man was now as cringing and obsequious 4s 0 
their first interview he had been overbearing and st- 
percilious. Like the rest of the world, he knew the 
value of wealth. ; 

“ Any further commands, Miss Quin ?” be inquites, 
in a bland tone of voive, after having seen the cabioct 
— which he doubted not contained plate and an inc! 
culable amount of treasure, carefully bestowed. 

“None!” replied Martha, carelessly ; “I shall s 
your master in the morning !” sing 

It was not intentionally that the heiress emp." 
the word “master ”"—but in ignorance of the 
du monde. ‘ 

She was too humble ip mind willingly to ' 
upov @ worm, m 

Mr. Griffiths, who was dressed in his very - 
black, coloured deeply. His vanity was wouule 
and he mentally set ier down as a person of little o 
no discriminativn. 
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j one of the junior clerks, instead of him- 
* peg word had been addressed, he would 
nave enjoyed the joke exceedingly. : 

Still he evinced no inclination to quit the elegantly 
farnished room in which Martha was sitting. Perhaps 
he contrasted it with the dingy rooms on the third 
qoor which be had inhabited for the last twenty years 
cy ie Street. 

’ this is a very nice house!” he observed. 

Its mistress raised her eyes. ; : 

“And very elegantly furnished!” he continued. 
“You have taste—great taste ; and yet I fear, Miss 
Quin, you must er at tines init! In fact, I 
night very lonely !” 
eo Ait | aanbtoved the heiress, impatiently. 

« { should only be too happy,” continued the perse- 

vering little man, without being in the least ruffled 
by her evident desire to get rid of him, ‘to call occa- 
sionally—as—as a friend! I am a bachelor,” he 
added, with a smile ; “and my evenings are generally 
disengaged! There could be no scandal at our time 
of life!” 
Martha rose from her seat with a gesture of superb 
disdain—which forcibly reminded the clerk of Mrs. 
Siddons, who was then in her zenith—and pointed to 
the door. It was not ‘the man’s presumption which 
shocked her—it was his meanness. He slunk out of 
the room with an‘air very much resembling that of a 
cur which had been chidden, muttering as he went an 
audible curse upon what he was pleased to call “the 
pride of the upstart.” 

Mr, Griffiths was not the only person in world who 
cougole their wounded vanity by attributing the dis- 
dain with whith they ave treated to the pride instead 
f the contempt of those with whom they come in con- 
tact. From that day, Mr. Foster's client‘had one enemy 
the more. 

“J was happier in my poverty !” sighed the lonely 
mistress of so much wealth, as she calmly re-seated 
herself; “it at least screened me from insult! The 
bold villany of the captain was less offensive than the 
cringing baseness of that man! Love!” she repeated, 
with a bitter laugh;’“as if any one but my own 
darling child could ever love the withered, wretched 
Martha!” 

(To be continued.) 





4 Wonperrun Stone. —It is said that a mad-stone, 
iu the possession of Sister Elizabeth, formerly of the 
Catholic school in Lafayette, now of Valpariaso, cured 
more than fifty persons who had been bitten by mad 
‘ogs. ‘The stone.acts.as a leech, and, applied.to the 
wound, absorbs all the poison. 

Taz MancuingzaL Tree.—The manchineal tree 
rows on the shores of the West-India Islands, and 
of the American continent in the same latitude. It is 
: high, branchy tree, with a greyish bark, and not 
unlike that of the Japan varnish-tree. Its leaves are 
val and pointed; its flowers small and yellow, or, as 
some botanists say, dark purple. It grows on sandy 
vil, and bearsa fruit resembling small apples. Every 
part of the tree yields a milky juice, very caustic, and 
‘onsequently poisonous. A single drop of it on the 
lack of the hand will raise a blister instantaneously. 
lhe Indians used to employ this juice to poison their 
‘rows. ‘The shade of this tree is also said to be dan- 

erous, and even the rain, which has been in contact 

ith its leaves. 
_ Tue Story or Lord Patmerston’s Brrara.— 

he second Viscount Palmerston succeeded his grand- 

ither in the year 1757. By his first wife, the 
taughter of a Cheshire baronet, he had no issue. He 
uarried the second times The story of his second 
narriage, which we present merely as a story, for we 
have not been able to authenticate it by any authority 
vhich amounts to anything approaching to certainty, 
s the following :—It is said that the viscount, after 
us bereavement of his first wife, was riding on horse- 
ack through the streets of Dublin and was thrown, 
‘ud one of his limbs fractured. He was carried into 
in adjacent house, and upon medical assistance being 
‘mmoned, it was found that it would’ be dangerous 

‘fatal to have him removed. The house was occu- 
pied by a respectable hatter in middling circam- 
‘ances. The hatter's daughter undertook the task 
* bursing the injured peer. The ‘consequence of 
“r attentions was that they fell in love with each 
ther, and the result was their marriage. | This lady 
vecame the mother of the great English nvemier. 
ane Tepeat, we cannot at all vouch for the acciiwacy of 
8 Bossip ; but, to say the least, a colourable possi- 
bility is lent to it by the fact that in the ‘“ Peerages,” 
‘nd in such temporary authorities and chroniclers of 
tristocratic doings as the “Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
further reference is made to the second wife of 
: ne 5p eager Palmerston, than that her name 
in the a Mee, and that of her father Benjamin Mee. 
tions de ne of all allusion to her family connec- 
that th inierence is almost: if not quite inevitable 

® lady was of obscure birth. Mary Mee be- 





came a peeress in the right of her husband, by her 
marriage, on the 7th of January, 1783. Sir Henry John 
Temple, Knight of the Garter, General Commander 
of the Bath, was the first-born of her marriage, his 
natal day being the 20th of October, 1784. He was 
bornon English soil; Broadlands, in Hampshire, his 
father’s English seat, having the honour of his 
nativity. So Lord Palmerston himself wrote it down 
at the census of 1861.—McGilchrist's Life of Palmer- 
ston. 





MY FIRST BUFFALO HUN. 


Whoever would now hunt the bison, or buffalo, 
as he is always named upon the plains, must seek him 
far west of the Mississippi. 

Formerly, the buffalo is said to have wandered over 
nearly all North America, though it is probable that 
the Atlantic States were too heavily timbered to be a 
favourite range with these prairie-loving animals. 
During the short northern summer they have occa- 
sionally been seen as far north as the Great Salt 
Lake; but as soon as the first chill of the terrible 
northern winter approaches they take the hint, and 
migrate for more genial latitudes, sometimes going as 
far south as Cohahuila; but their favourite winter 
range has always been the ever-sunny prairies of 
north-western Texas. 

Before the introduction of the horse, the Indians 
wore obliged to stalk the buffalo, and shoot it with 
their arrows, or else “stampede ” the herd, and drive 
it over the bluff bank of some precipice, where they 
tumbled down pell-mell to the bottom of the canon, 
or ravine, when the red men came up, and vulture-like 
gorged themselves upon the flesh as long as it re- 
mained b 

Since the introduction of the horse, however, the 
prairie tribes are all mounted, and the “drive” has 
given place to the “run;” nor could a fairer field be 
found for this sport than are those seas of grass upon 
which the buffalo is found. 

Sometimes the prairie-hunter finds himself upon 
& flat prairie, where he can command a view for ten 
or fifteen miles in any direction from the centre of 
the circle he occupies; at another time, when upon a 
“rolling” prairie, he cannot see farther than a mile or 
two, and it is necessary to spend some time upon it ere 
he can conceive its extent. 

When first seen, the buffalo presents a very strange 
appearance, the smooth hind-quarters reminding you 
of the familiar farm-yard cattle, whilst the great 
shoulder-hump, the shaggy fore-quarters, and the 
savage beards and manes give them a ferocious as well 
as a comical look. 

Their motions are not less singular ,than their ap- 
pearance. With their tails struck up right on end, 
and shaking their shaggy manes, they rush off with 
a roll in their gallop which is apt to deceive the spec- 
tator as to the real pace they are' going at, whilst the 
earth shakes as they thunder over it. 

In running buffalo, the white man uses, generally, 
a smooth-bore, as the bullets, which may be carried 
in the mouth, can be dropped down upon the powder 
without its being necessary to use a ramrod, the mois- 
ture upon the bullet causing the powder to adhere to 
it, which is quite sufficient to hold the bullet in its 
place for the moment or two it is required, as during 
the run the gun is carried muzzle in air, and is only 
thrown down against the animal atthe moment it is 
discharged 

Of late years Colt’s heavy six-shooters have been 
much used, as the cylinder, when emptied of its 
charges, can be instantly replaced by a loaded one. 

Amongst the Indians the bow is almost universally 
used; for, although some possess fire-artns, they are 
not so expert in their use as they are with their an- 
cient weapons 

The Indian bow is a short weapon, rarely being 
more than thirty inches in length; so that they can 
readily use it on horseback. ‘Che bow is generally 
made of cedar or bois d'arc, and these are hardened 
and strengthened by having sinews glued to the back 
the entire length; the strings are twisted sinews, 
generally deer’s ; and the arrows are as various as the 
owners, some being made of dog-wood, others of cane, 
&c., whilst all aro tipped with flint or iron. 

Thus armed, an Indian warrior wil! drive his arrow 
clean through the largest bison where a bullet from 
a rifle would have flattened ere it had gone half the 
distance 

The rifle, the deadly weapon of the backwoodsman 
when pursuing deer, bears, or turkeys in the woods, is 
comparatively worthless in a buffalo run ; it consumes 
too much time in loading; the tightly-packed bullet 
requires too much force to send it home; and, during 
the time so occupied, the Indian would discharge half- 
a-dozen arrows, and a hunter armed with a Colt would 
fire'as many shots. 

Unwieldly as the buffalo appears, he is, nevertheless, 


very quick in his motions, and very shy and wary; if | 





he sees or scents a human being, he takes to sudden 
and rapid flight 

An Indian warrior and his steed, when stripped 
for a buffalo run, would form a subject for an artist 
A single feather floats from the chivalrous scalp-lock, 
his quiver of arrows is slung across his back, and his 
powerful, elastic bow is in his hand; all else is naked 
to the waist-belt ; below, his legs are encased in their 
fringed leggings, the fringes being the scalp-locks of 
his slain foes. 

His fiery, wild horse, with gleaming eye peeping 
through a mane that hangs in heavy masses over his 
broad forehead and floats in long waves from ears 
to shoulder, paws the ground impatiently, and be 
arches his neck as he scents the game he is about to 
pursue. 

Then let the warrior spring to the back of his steed 
and dash off—wild horse and wilder rider—and you 
see a representation of the living centaur, a mass of 
moving health and life that no painter could hope to 
transfer to his canvas. 

Imagine, then, instead of one warrior, a hundred, all 
stripped ready for the run, all well mounted on their 
trained buffalo horses, all dashing in eager rivalry upon 
the brown masses of the buffalo, who, wild with terror at 
the yells of their pursuers, are flying over the prairie, 
whilst, with inflated nostrils, distended eyes, and 
swelling muscles, the tawny warriors thunder in the 
rear, each stride of their mustangs bringing them upon 
better terms with their victims, as each selects his 
game, and, placing his arrow on the string, bends the 
stout bow till its extremities almost meet. Then, 
loosing the arrow, he sends it through hide and muscle, 
flesh and fat, till the huge animal, stumbling on a few 
—_ curls up his tail in the air, and falling to his 

neées, died. 

A long quavering shout tells of success, and the 
* brave” urges on his fleet little horse after another. 
If proper skill has been exhibited, each arrow has 
brought a huge carcass down, whilst some peculiarity 
in the make or staining of the shaft points out whose 
hand twanged the bow. 

After the run is over, the arrows are handed to their 
owners by the squaws, who follow to do the work of 
butchery ; and if more than one arrow has been used, 
or if any have been carried off by wounded animals, 
the unskilful hunter is taunted and laughed at by the 
squaws, and he is glad to hide himself until, upon some 
happier occasion, he shall have retrieved his characte 
as a hunter. 

The squaws, I have said, follow the hunters ; theirs 
is the task to skin, to select the choice pieces for im- 
mediate consumption, and to dry and preserve that 
which is not at once devoured. 

At the feast which follows, the savage gluts 
himself with the choicest parts of the game, and his 
time is spent in wasteful indulgence until ail his pro 
visions are expended, when the scene is repeated ; for 
animal life is abundant on the prairies, and a brisk 
gallop supplies his necessities. 

It was in Northern Texas, where the whole yea: 
round is one continued spring, so delightful is the 
climate, that T had my first run at buffalo. With om 
guide, an old frontiersman, we numbered six in ow 
party, and we rode gaily forward over the prairie in 
search of our mighty game. We had not far to go, 
and had not left our camp where we had passed tho 
night two miles behind us, when we discovered @ 
herd of buffalo feeding in the distance 

The blood, which with anticipation had coursed 
quickly through our veins, now at the sight seemed to 
boil, and our first impulse was to charge headlong at 
the herd. 

Our guide, who had killed buffalo ever since he could 
recollect, prevented this folly by pointing out to us 
that to charge at the distance we were, and with tho 
wind, would only blow our horses for nothing ; and we 
soon felt the force of what he said. 

Circling round the herd, then, so as to avoid giving 
them our wind, we approached them on one side unti) 
we were about half-a-mile distant, when the word was 
given to charge, and off we went at the top speed of ou 
horses, and we got within four hundred yards ere we 
were detected. 

For one instant they seemed undecided as to our cha 
racter; the next, after giving a loud snort, they dashed 
off at their best pace, and our horses, which were a)! 
old buffalo-runners if some of their riders were not, in 
creased their speed, and seemed fully as anxious as their 
masters to overhaul the flying game. 

With their absurd little tails, absurd when compared 
with the animal’s size, cocked straight up in the air, 
and running close together, the buffalo held their course, 
whilst we thundering after, endeavoured to single out 
a beast, range alongside, and then empty our guns into 
its side, behind or through the shoulder 

Repeated cracks of our fire-arms were heard in vari 
ous directions, and except in the line of-our guide, who 
had brought down two animals, nothing was to be 
seen effected by our burning powder. 

Having got a bullet about half driven home, which 
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at full gallop 1 was unable to force farther, whilst 
pulling up would only have thiown me out of, the 
run altogether, I contented myself by watching the 
prowess of the guide, who at each discharge of his 
rifle sent down a buffalo in a cloud of dust upon the 
lain. 

. At last even he had had enough, and pulled up his 
now almost blown horse, when we did the same and 
then T managed to finish loading my rifle. 

The guide gave a satisfied chuckle as he looked 
back atthe dark masses which marked his line in 
the run, and which had so lately been full of life, and 
health, and power, whilst I felt verysmall at my want 
of success. 

Gazing after the retreating herd, I noticed a large 
buffalo. 1t had either been wounded by my ecom- 
rades, or perhaps 1 had given it the fatal ball. At 
any rate, | determined to give it the coup de grace, 
and, riding up, took # steady aim at the centre of its 
forehead. The ball flattened upon the matted mass 
of hair on the stout skull bone. 

Only a novice would have thus aimed at the head. 
In an instant the fierce beast was down upon me at 
full charge, and, bad not my good little horse nimbly 
swerved aside, the rush would have cost cs both 
dearly. 

Loading again, and taught by experience, I tried a 
more vulnerable part, and this time with success. 
Upon receiving this shot he fell heavily forward, a 
quiver or two shook the huge frame, then all was still, 
and the wild lord of the prairie was dead. 

It was not a satisfactory hunt as far as I was indi- 
vidually concerned; but I took comfort from the 
thought that all things must havea beginning, even 
buffalo bunting. 

I may add, for the sake of those readers who justly 
disapprove of the wanton destruction even of wild 
animals that in my case the experience was not the 
pleasure of the mere sportsman, but it was part of 
the early training for the life of a professional hunter 
which I followed for some years in Texas. 

A. T. 





HAMBURGH SHERRY. 


Tus delicious wine is sold wholesale at the rate of 
1s. 2}d. a gallop, and has been imported subject to 
a duty of 2s. 6d. a gallon, less altogether than 4s. a 
gallon, about 8d. bottle, wine merchant’s measure. 
The Customs, however, have discovered that the 
wine is not wine, and that its main component is 
spirit, so they have charged it with the spirit. duty 
of 14s.@ gallon, which will, it is apprehended, stop 
the supply of this cheap and wholesome drink. 

What the public loses by this rigour of the Custom 
House will be seen from the analysis of the Ham- 
burgh sherry, which, we learn, is composed of 40 
gallbns of proof potato spirit, 56 gallons of Elbe 
water, 4 gallons of capillaire, and 10 gallons of sweet 
grape juice. 

The stoppage of the supply of this delectable 
mixture by the imposition of the spirit duty on it 
will, it is to be apprehended, raise the price of sherry 
in hotels and refresiment rooms. The fine Hamburgh 
sherry which cost the importer 8d. a bottle could ve 
furnished to the public by the conscientious landiord 
at the moderate price of 5s. a bottle, but with this 
source of supply cut off, a profit of five or six hundred 
per cent. must be abandoned, or a substitute found; 
or, in default of that, a higher price must be put on 
the rich varieties of sherry we drink at hotels. 

We are informed that the sherry next above in 
quality to the choice Hamburg has a basis of cider, 
not saleable as cider, but susceptible of disguise as 





wine with certain hot accessories. We confess an in- 
credulity as to the cider, whieh savours of a reality 
for which no experience bas prepared us. Some 
spoiled light French wines cheaper than spoiled cider 


are, however, well known to be used in the manufac- 
ture of sherries in this country. 

We have all tasted this beverage, which is remark- 
able for its flatness, relieved with some very ardent 
spirit. It is supplied to the guest at a first-rate 
hotel at the moderate price of six shillings a bottle. 
If you are unreasonable enough to find fault with it, 
which no one ever did before, you are recommended 
to try the old East Indian, at only eight shillings. 

An immense service would be rendered by a 
chemist who should go the rounds of the country 
visiting the first hotels and analysing the wines of 
each, the result accompanied with a mem. of the 
price of the article. Whatever the drink may be that 
is commonly sold as sherry, it seems to us about the 
same at all the great hotels, and the best, or least 
bad, sold at six shillings a bottle, is of a quality to be 
had at three shillings a bottle or less. 

The daily press has given elaborate accounts of the 
new hotels established in London, their distribution 
of space, their furniture, their living, but why is not 
something said about their wine? ‘hat is really the 
test. 





Let us hear of a house where a genuine wine is to 
be had at a fair price, and: all the rest follows as & 
matter of course. Certain we are that the best 


speculation for a great hotel’ would be good wine at» 


a moderate price. It would be a most. profitable 
novelty. 

As it is, the guest who knows what he is about 
eschews wine, preferring a glass of bad brandy to) mix 
with water at the price of a shilling toa bad pint of 
sherry at the price of three. And yet the booby ofa 
landlord will say~his profit is on his wine. And so 
it would be if it weve wine instead of that vapid, noxi- 
ous mixture. 

There are some exceptions, and they should be 
brought to light, both for encouragement and example. 
A mixed commission of chemists and connoisseurs 
should go the rounds of the hotels and report on what 
they find in their decanters. The landlords should, 
of course, be unapprized of the purpose of the visit; 
but even if they were aware of it, there are many 
who would no more know how to set about getting a 
few bottles of good wine to pass for the occasion than 
to discover the elixir of life or the philosopher's 
stone 





THE RAVEN’S VOICE. 


I was a very bold and fearless child, and. my 
brothers and sisters often dared me toe go into lonely 
places in the dark, or do perilous feats .of various 
kinds, which challenges I never refused. Often they 
set out to play tricks upon me, but it usually happened 
that they fell into their own traps, while 1 performed 
my part in safety. 

Very possibly the consciousness that they were 
about to dupe me gave me more‘courage tham 1 would 
otherwise have had, for any unusual noise or appear- 
ance would be attributed to one or another coming to 
frighten me. 

But, night or day, I used to go straight upto and 
touch whatever seemed fearful, and finding the object 
of doubt resolved itself into very simple elements, I 
acquired an ease which stood me in stead in times of 
real danger. . 

We lived in a large old house built of English oak 
and bearing its nearly two centuries very lightly. It 
opened to the south, and the two large parlours looked 
to the east and west. 

The dining-hall and spacious kitchen formed the 
square of the honse, while at the west and back was 
another large room, sometimes called the great porch, 
and at the east and back was the dairy, and another 
porch. 

There were three stairways leading te the upper 
reoms, and a garret, whose ample space was broken 
only by the great. chimney in the centre. 

We had a gay and lively house, and were used to a 
great deal of company and visitors, for my parents 
were greatly given to the old-fashioned. virtue of 
hospitality. 

The humblest wayfarer coming in at the porch was 
entertained kindly and bade God-speed, as well as the 
guest whose elegart. carriage ard anny drove round to 
the front door on tue suutuere sie. 

I am not going now to tell youof my handsome, 
“ gentle” parents, or my brothers and sisters—enly 
about myself. 

There were a great many of us when we were all at 
home, especially in the winter holidays, but at times 
we were nearly all away. 

Boarding-schools, academies, travelling—all claimed 
us at various times. Yet it was rare indeed that one 
was ever at home alone. 

It so happened, however, and to me. 

It was a summer day, and warm, bright and beau- 
tiful. The morning promised a lovely day. Just 
after our early breakfast, a merry party came riding 
down the lane, in carriages and on horseback, and 
calling joyoasly for my father and mother to accom- 
pany them on apleasure trip. They were accustomed 
to this mode of impromptu festivity, and gaily an- 
swered that they would soon be ready. 

It was only the day before that my father had 
returned from the Australian gold-fields, and had 
brought with him a bag of gold. I knew he had this, 
for I had seen him the night before counting some out 
of it, and putting it into another bag, and I sadly 
wanted to ask him to give me one of the pretty coins, 
but was too well taught to interrupt or tease him. 

Thomas brought the chaise to the door. Father's 
favourite black horse, whose coat looked like lustrous 
velvet, and who stepped so proudly, was pawing tie 
ground impatiently as he appsared. He handed in 
my beautiful mother and I stood looking on with 
childish pleasure at her beauty «id rich dress that so 
became her. My father sudneniy turned to me and 
said, taking his key to his iron-#ound box: 

“Run, Ann, and get me the little bag you saw me 
put away last night.” 

I was proud to be so trusted; but when I quickly 








returned with it, he was already in the ghaj , 
part way to the gate. He looked out and saig me - 

“No matter now, Ann; you may put it back ar: 
for we are going another road, and I wil] ; 

, pay Harris 
to-morrow. .Take oare of ‘the key, my dear 
” > ane 
good-by. 

“ Good-by, and a good time to you,” I laughing] 
replied, and ran back to put the treasure in safety - . 

I hastened indoors again to see them wind down th, 
private way that led through our extensive grouyic 
and half wished I were old enough to go with they 
Hearing a slight noise, I turned and saw a stranger 
a figure not unusual, a maa with a bundle hung on 
stick. 

He was leaning on the stone wall, and apparently 
looking after the carriages. He came forward in , 
moment, and asked if he might sit down and rey 
and if I would kindly give him a drink of poo; 
Beer was free as water with jus. 

Of course I said yes, and with light steps soon ha 
him a substantial lunch of bread, cheese, and bee 
which he came into the kitehen to eat. Betsey and 
Hannah were busy, hurrying to fivish their wor 
for they were going out to tea, and spend the evening. 
They talked gaily about their visit, paying littis 
attention to the stroller, who. was quietly eating, Ho 
had laid his straw hat on the floor, and I saw thay 
his head was bald on the top, and the thiuish hair 
brushed up from behind over it. 

He had prominent ears, low forehead, and large 
mouth, with a retreating chin, where grew a stubbiy 
beard, of grizaly black, like his hair. I did not kuow 
why I observed all this, or his eyes, small and hid 
under greyish brows, that seemed to glance furtively 
about him when no one appeared to be looking. 

Hié voice was harsh and croaking, and had 
startled me when he first addressed me. 

We were used to strollers of all kinds, as I have 
said, PerhbapsI was mentally contrasting his 1 
pulsiveness with my father’s noble and dignified fea- 
tures. 

He seemed to me very ugly. Iwas glad when he 
had finished his meal, and risen to go. 

He asked permission to light his pipe, which was 
readily granted. He went out directly, passing acci- 
dentally through the dining-room and out of the 
great hall, where he lingered for a moment or two. 

He had thanked me civilly enough for his break- 
fast, but the girls laughed and nodded as he went 
out, and said they should think I had picked ups 
raven. 

All that long, bright day I was busy and happy 
in the flower garden, or sewing, or reading; and 
when the girls left, looking very cheerful at their 
half-holiday, I wished them a merry time, and told 
them not to hasten home, for Thomas should come for 
them. 

I expected my father and mother soon after eight 
o'clock, and I told Thomas he might go about that 
time, as they would soon be home, and it lookeds 
little like rain. 

Heavy clouds were gathering in the west, and th: 
thunder rumbled sullenly. 

He took the covered waggon and old grey, and 
before he went stepped in and said, respectfully : 

“Miss Ann, I think you had better fasten the 
doors, as you may be all alone for a short time, if | 
go so soon. Would not you rather I should wait 
till your father comes?” ; 

“Ob, no, Thomas; I don’t mind being alone io 
the least, and you ought to go, lest it should rais 
hard, for it is more than two miles to ride, and they 
may not wish to leave in a minute. I expect father 
and mother every moment. Don’t wait.” : 

So Thomas left, and the waggon rattled merrily up 
the lane. 

I bolted the doors, because he had told me to, for 
otherwise I should not have thought of it. 

It grew dark rapidly, and the thunder began 
peal heavily, while the wind rose, and the flashes 0! 
lightning grew more vivid and frequent. 

I went into the east parlour, and looked out to the 
south, but the sudden lighting up of the sky and the 
following darkness did not interest me long. 1 could 
not see out very well either, as the honcy-suckles 
covered the windows. 

The large mirror reflected me as I turned away !¢ 
cross the room, and I stopped a moment with a natural 
vanity, for I was young and fair enough to loo 
u 


Piet all my hair fall loose, and wound it in long, 
shining brown curls over my fingers. It certainly did 
look handsome, for it was very thick, and fell below 
my waist, and curled almost of itself as it fell, , 

There came a great flash of light, and I saw & 
tinctly reflected in the glass a face looking in 
window. It was an instant of terror, but { neitie 
screamed nor moved. 

The face could not see my face, and I kept my wy 
still, and rolled the long, shining rings off my © 
white fingers. It was av ugly face, and I recog? 
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ad even it that morning, aud I’ knew what 
seen it that morning, aud I knew wha 
ro ae me. I prayed inwardly a brief prayer for 
belp. : A 
ine from the glass, I went steadily towards the 
cade betotand near that window, and on which I had 
‘eit my candle. I moved steadily as usual, aud took 
the water-pitcher and looked in it, then took my 
ms and went towards the kitchen. ; 

The lightuing kept flashing, but the face did not 
some again. I dropped my candle on the kitchen 
hearth, and put my foot on the wick, Iset down the 
siteher on the dresser, and with soft, light footfall 
hastened through the west room up the front stairs, 
into my father’s chamber, and softly closed and bolted 
the door at the head of the stairs. I unlocked his 
hox, took out both the bags of gold, re-locked it, and 
made my way into the great chamber. — 

I heard voices; I heard the doors tried below. I 
cnew it was not my father. I dared not tremble nor 
vow faint. I went through that room and two others 
to the garret stairs, I hardly breathed. I heard a 
window pushed up; more than one person came in at 
it felt about me in the dark. There was a sliding 
panel in tle inside of the stairway. I pushed it, and 
it rolled back. I entered into a long closet under the 
stairs, and slid the panel carefully into its place. I 
felt cautiously to see if all was safe. I pulled my dress 
Jose about me lest it might be caught, and the door 
got closed tight. Then I waited. I heard steps com- 
ing up the stairs. I heard a search through all the 
rooms below. My heart beat till I thought that each 
bound must be audible. I heard voicas—one voice, 
the Raven’s. I knew that harsh croak. It told me 
aothing. The face had revealed all to me. The man 
uad seen the bag of gold as he leaned over the wallin 
the morning, unnoticed by the gay group. It was all 
plain to me. He had gathered from the girls’ talk 
He had returned and watched. 
He had brought accomplices. 

Very soon the steps and voices came my way. I 
could distinguish the words that were spoken. 

“ Drat ber! she must have seen you.” 

“No matter; we'll split the box open with this axe.” 

I knew the axe was in the little porch. Thomas 
had set it in when he had done chopping the brush, as 
it looked like rain. 

I heard the steps and voices move away, a dull, 
crashing sound, and then stifled, angry tones. I knew 
they bad opened the box, and found nothing but the 
papers. I knew they would now search for me. 

I heard them as they looked into every room and 
closet, and came up the stairs separate. ‘Tey all met 
ut the foot of the garret stairs. A tl. board was 
between us. I thanked God that the pane! was close 
shut. I knew it, for no ray of light came through. 

“She must be up here,” said the Raven, “and we'll 
soon have her.” 

“T'll warrant she is here, and I'll wring her neck if 
she makes a noise about it.” 

But the thorough search was ended, and the voices 
grew very angry and full of frightful oaths and 
threatenings. 

They sat down on the garret stairs to hold a parley. 
A spider ran across my face. A spider puts me in 
mortal fear. It was almost a superhuman effort that 
kept me from screaming. 

“Come” croaked the Raven, “let us go and get the 
= ; that will be something—that will be some- 
thing. 

_ “Ourse the silver. It’s the gold I've come for, and 
I'll burn the house if I don’t find the girl. So let her 
look out.” 

A cold perspiration came on my forehead. Would 
they perform their threat ? 

“Good! Then the rats will squeak—‘ Down drop 
ae bags,’ and we’l! choke the girl to make her 

“Hold you noise, The old man will becoming home. 
We'll be caught here. Be quick.” 

“Who cares for him! He's only one. A bludgeon 
will give hima handy little headache as he comes in.’ 

“And his wife 2?” 

They spoke low, hideous words that made my flesh 
reep! I almost was ready to call aloud, to open the 
penel, to give them the gold, and bid them go. 

_ They got up, and the steps and voices went down. 
at was horrible there in the dark. Iwas stifling . 

+ moved the panel slightly. No light entered. I 
slid it softly back. My resolution was taken. 

( would get out of the house, run down the road, 
‘ad meet my father. I would save him. 
I Tee the gold‘in the closet, shutting it in close. 
~ Stole down two steps into the chamber below. I 
<uew there was a window open there. I crept across 
the room, listening keenly. x 
‘ R: ee noel cautiously on the window ledge, and 
x se y h . aaep of the cherry-tree which grew close 

Swing bg rayself lightly out, I hastily descended 


the trunk yf +? ? 
of the fot self ox Ol 
ahh 42 Wee, and iound myself on the ground 





No. The lightning flash betrayed me. The 
Raven's voice shrieked, hoarsely, ‘There she goes! 
Catch her! Quick! This way!” 

Out at the front door came the pursuers, hardly ten 
steps from me. 

1 dashed towards the thick shrubbery to put them 
off the track. 

Fortunately I knew the way, every step of it. 
They were guided solely by the sound and the flash- 
ing light. 

* Shoot her by the next flash!” cried one. 

My flyiug feet struck loose boards. 

I was passing directly over an old, unused well, 
very deep, and it gave back a hollow, resonant sound. 

Almost the next moment I heard a crash, the report 
of a pistol, a heavy fall, oaths, and a deep groan. 

Shuddering, I sped on through the garden, up 
towards the cider-press, over the stone-wall, down 
the hollow, up the hill side, over the fields. 

No steps followed ; no voices shouted after me. I 
ran down to the second bars, and let them dowa. 

It began to rain a few great drops, then fast, then 
it poured. I was wet to the skin. 

I ran on, for I heard advancing wheels coming 
rapidly. I stood in the road and cried “ Father! 
father |” 

The chaise stopped. Another chaise behind godpped 
also. 

It was our next neighbour's, who lived a quarter of 
a mile further on. 

“Ann, my child. Good heavens! 
matter? What has happened?” 

I told the whole in a few words, amid eager ex- 
clamations of joy at my safety, of surprise, even of 
anger because Thomas had left me alone. 

* Don’t blame him, father; I insisted on his going.” 

A hurried consultation took place. 

My father was very brave. Our neighbour was 
rather timid. He proposed going on to his house, 
and returning with weapons. 

In the meantime I had got into the chaise and 
crouched down at my mother’s feet, who was half 
crying, and wholly thankful to feel me there. 

We rode on, and came to our gate under the willows. 
There were lights in the house, but all seemed still. 
Nothing moved. My father put the reins in my 
mother's hands, and opened the other gate that led up 
the lane. 

“ Will you go home with Nathan ?” said he. 

“ And leave you here? No.” 

“Take your wife home, Nathan, if you will, and 
come back.” 

‘** We will stay by you.” 

‘“‘ Let us reconnoitre then a little.” 

They got out, leaving us sitting still. The rain 
fell less heavily. They got something that would do 
for weapons from the tool-house. They went all 
round the house—all was quiet. They went in. 

We sat still, speaking few words, my hand clasped 
in my mother's. 

“Thomas is coming!” I exclaimed, eagerly. “I 
hear the wheels.” 

We called to him as he came to the gate, for he 
could not see us 

He drove through, and called out—“ What is the 
matter ?” 

We told him sufficient, and he left Betsey aud 
Hannah, and went it at once, with only the heavy whip. 

We did not sit long. Nathan came out directly. 

“ What have you found? Who is there ?” 

“ Nothing. Nobody.” 

“ Are they all gone?” 

“ Yes, with some of the silver, and a few things. We 
don’t know what yet.” 

The horses were put under the shed, aud we all 
went in. 

My father said, calmly : 

“ We will take a lantern, Thomas, and look round 
out of doors a little.” 

I knew they would go to the old well. I stood and 
looked out of the window, and saw the gleam of the 
lautern as it moved. 

In ‘a very few minutes they came back. ' 

“One of them is dead,” said my father, “and the 
other lies at the bottom of the well, and groans. The 
third has escaped.” 

They laid boards across some barrels in the shed, 
and brought up the dead man and laid him on them. 
His comrade, who fell in the well, had shot him in the 
head as he plunged through the boards. His ugly 
face was still uglier. 

It was the Raven. 

That night my father’s prayers were very solemn, 
and his embrace was close as he gave me my good- 
night kiss. 

The rebber in the weil was bruised, but not seriously 
hurt. Tle law took him to punishment. 

The third escaped to America, and afterwards re- 
formed. 

I was never left at home again alone. 


What is the 
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A GERMAN professes to have counted the hairs on 
the heads of four women of different complexions, and 
has just published the results. On the head oi the 
blonde there were 140,419 hairs; on that of the 
brown-haired woman, 109,440; on that of the black 
haired, 102,962 ; and on that of the red-haired, 83,740. 
Although there was this disparity in the number of 
individual hairs, each crop was about the same weight. 
The average weight of a woman's hair is stated, on 
the same authority, to be fourteen ounces. 


A ROMANTIC CAREER. 

A VERY curious case has just been decided by the 
Imperial Court of Paris. An old lady named Maria 
Christowich died in the hospital of La Charité, in 
Paris, in December, 1861, in the seventy-ninth year 
of her age. Her history is worthy of narration, 

Maria Christowich, born in Ragusa in 1782, was in 
1806 avery handsome young woman, possessing regu- 
lar features, fine brown eyes, and hairas black as jet. 
Having attracted the attention of a young French 
officer, he carried her off to Grand Cairo, where he 
held a high position, and they lived there together in 
great splendour for many years. 

Maria Christowich related subsequently that she 
came to Paris with the officer, and that she was pre- 
sented by him as his wife to Louis XVIII. During 
her stay in Paris, previous to her return to Cairo, her 
existence was a brilliant one. 

After a residence of several years in Cairo, the 
officer to whom she had united her fortunes died, and 
she was left with comparatively small means. She 
then quitted Egypt and came to France. 

She lived for a long time respectably in Paris, 
but the failure of a banking house deprived her of the 
greater part of her fortune, and she was reduced to 
live on the rent she received from a house ia Cairo, 
producing £80 a year. 

From that day Maria Christowich became avari- 
cious and mistrustful. She removed to a low, damp 
lodging on the ground floor of a house in the Rue 
d’Argenteuil, for which she paid 150 francs (£6) a 

ear. 

She might have lodged herself better and lived 
more comfortably, but the loss of her money inspired 
her with such a fear of being reduced to a state of 
mendicity that, in order to increase her means, sho 
~ a thousand unnecessary privations upon Ler- 
se. 


Forgetting her former luxurious habits and elegance 
of dress, she lived voluntarily in a state of extreme 
destitution, with all the sppearance of abject poverty. 
She died almost of starvation, and nevertheless the 
agent of the missionaries in the Holy Land paid her 
annually two thousand francs in the presence of one 
of the priests of St. Roche, her parish. 

Toward the end of the year 1861, the priest was 
informed that Maria Christowich had not been seen 
for several days. 

He proceeded to her lodgings, knocked at the door, 
and heard a weak groan. The commissary of police 
ordered the door to be broken open, and the wretched 
old woman was found lying on the ground in her 
night-dress, the weather being at the time excessively 
cold. 

She was conveyed to the hospital of La Charité, 
where, notwithstanding all the efforts made to save 
her, she died on the second day, the 22ud of December, 
1861. 

The day of her death the Abbé Rence apprised 
the agent of the missionaries of the fact. She had 
received from him two thousand francs afew days 
previously, being a year’s rent of the house in Cairo. 

The agent proceeded to her lodgings, hoping to find 
a will there, as Maria Christowich had frequently ox- 
pressed her determination to leave all she possessed to 
the missionaries in the Holy Land. 

An inventory was taken by a notary in the presence 
of the Austrian consul, who attended on the part o/ 
heirs residing at Ragusa, and in the trunksof the old 
woman, who was in the habit of soliciting alms from 
the priests of St. Roche, was found a sum of 25,000 
francs (£1,000) in gold and government secuvities. 
This cash was handed over to the uotary, who was 
appointed provisional trustee. 

As there was no will discovered, the agent of tie 
missionaries withdrew, leaving the affair to be decided 
between the Austrian consul and the French Govern- 
ment officers, who laid claim to the property. 

After a long litigation, the heirs of Maria Olristo- 
wich established their right before the tribunal of Ra- 
gusa, and the judgment of that tribunal has been von- 
tirmed by the Imperial Court of Paris, and the money 
ordered to be handed over to the heirs, 


VALUE oF \AMUSEMENTS.—The world must bo 
amused. It is entirely false reasoning to suppose 
that any human being can devote himself exclusively 











to labour of any description. It will not do. Rest 
, alone will not give him adequate relief, He must be 
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amused. He must enjoy himself. He must laugh 
sing, dance, eat, drink and be merry. He must chat 
with his friends, exercise his mind in exciting gentle 
emotions, and his body in agreeable demonstrations of 
activity. The constitution of the human system de- 
mands this. It exacts a variety of influences and 
emotions. It will not remain in health if it cannot 
obtain that variety. Too much merriment affects it 
as injuriously as too much sadness, too much relaxa- 
tion is as pernicious as none at all. But to the indus- 
trious toiler the sunshine of the heart is just as indis- 
pensable as the material sunshine is to the flower ; both 
soon pine away and die if deprived of it. 





SCIENCE. 


Copper Mines in New Sovurn Wates.—The 
reports from these mines continue to be of a satisfa- 
tory character. ‘The quality of ore is improving, and 
the lodes are more productive as depth is obtained. 

Testino or SuLPHwwr of Porassium.—Sulphide 
of potassium is estimated in the same way as sulphide 
of sodium. But instead of using in the preparation of 
the standard solution of copper 9°737 gr. of pure 
copper, only 6°880 gr. should be employed. 
INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS UPON THE AURORAL 

OURBRENT 

In the month of August, 1859, the beautiful pheno- 
menon of the aurora borealis excited wonder and 
admiration in the minds of the people, both from the 
grandeur of the display and its effects upon the mag- 
netic needle, particularly the electro-magnetic needle, 
with the coil of wire in the circuit of a telegraph 
line. 

Infaddition to the experiments made with the galvan- 
ometer at that time, several telegraph lines were 
worked, messages transmitted, &c., withuut the aid of 
artificial electricity, the aurora borealis assuming the 
entire duty of the usual batteries, and although the 
work was not performed as well as it might have been 
done with our usual battery power, without the aid or 
interference of the auroral current, yet it was a gréat 
satisfaction to many wonder-stricken telegraphers, who 
had never seen the like before. 

Many of the effects of the phenomenon and ac- 
counts of experiments made upon telegraph lines were 
placed on record at that time, some of which were 
also published in works on electricity. As the effect 
of the auroral current of Thursday, August 3, 1866, 
upon the electro-magnetic needle and telegraphic in- 
struments differed considerably from that of Aagust, 
1859, we wish to place on record, for comparison with 
the previous experiments and for future reference, the 
result of comparatively rude observations. 

Although the auroral current was undoubtedly as 
powerful as that of August, 1859, it was observed 
that our wires were not so greatly disturbed by fluc- 
tuations (with our usual batteries on duty), but rather 
showed a weakness of currents, as though tha batte- 
ries were not in proper working condition, while the 
effect in August, 1859, was to alternately and con- 
tinually augment and decrease our battery currents, in 
consequence of the continual reversing of the polarity 
of the auroral current, thus making it exceedingly 
difficult to keep the instruments adjusted for the 
currents, and rendering for a while lines almost 
useless. 

In our experiments on the 3rd instant we found. 
after removing the batteries, quite » powerful and 
steady current, each wave of which appeared of much 
longer duration, and the increasing aud decreasing 
of the current more gradual, than was observed in 
August, 1859. But the most remarkable effect shown 
in our recent experiments with the galvanometer, 
was the almost entire absence of the changes of 
polarity, which were very marked in the experiments 
of 1859, each wave having been almost invariably 
succeeded by @ wave of opposite polarity. 

In the experiments of the 3rd instant, the positive 
polarity of the auroral currents was almost invariably 
west during the observations, whica is the reverse 
of the usual battery currents on the Western wires, 
thus accounting for the weakness of currents ob- 
served previous to the experiments—as the two 
currents, being generally opposed, were partly neu- 
tralized. 

The following observations of the needle will 
roughly show the power, constancy, and polarity of 
the auroral current during the fifty minutes occupied 
by the experiments :— 

‘lhe batteries having been removed and the galva- 
nometer placed in the circuit of the wire at twelve 
hours fifty-one minates Pp.m.,a deflection of 3 deg. 
east was observed, the needle at the time gradually 
ascending. It should be remarked that a deflection 
in the needle east in this instance simply shows the 
polarity of the auroral current to have been the reverse 
of the usual battery current. 

Alter a comparatively steady upward movement of 





three minutes duration, with an occasional check or 
slight downward movement (a characteristic observ- 
able throughout the experiments), the needle remained 
stationary at 44 deg. deflection, but for only a few 
seconds, having descended rapidly to zero in the suc- 
ceeding thirty seconds. 

After remaining quietly at zero one minute, another 
ascent was commenced east, stopping at 28 deg. at 
twelve hours fifty-seven minutes thirty seconds, the 
duration of that ascent having been two minutes. 
Remaining at 28 deg. one minute, it descended to zero 
in one minute and thirty seconds, but immediately 
commenced another ascent in the same direction, 
reaching 60 deg. at one hour three minutes, this 
ascent occupying three minutes. The needle re- 
mained steady at 60 deg. for three minutes, when, 
duriag the succeeding minute, it ascended to 70 deg. 
and returned to 67 deg., where it remained two minutes. 
Duriag the next succeeding minute it ascended to 
72 deg., descended to 65 deg., and again ascended to 
78 deg. 

fa trie at 78 deg. two minutes, it commenced 
a descent occupying one minute, and remaining sta- 
tionary at 38 deg. for thirty seconds, when it rapidly 
descended to zero, as if the current had been suddenly 
removed. Jiemaining at zero thirty seconds, another 
ascent was commenced east, reaching 50 deg. in one 
hour and sixteen minutes. During the succeeding 
minute the needle descended to zero, ascended three 
degrees, met and returned to zero. After remaining 
at zero one minute, an ascent west was commenced 
at one hour and eighteen minutes, reaching 34 deg. 
in thirty seconds. Remaining at 34 deg. one minute, 
it rapidly descended, as though the entire current had 
been suddenly removed. 

The needle then remained stationary at zero until 
one hour and twenty-six minutes, when it ascended 
five degrees east and remained between that and zero 
until one hour and thirty-three minutes, when it 
stood periectly quiet at zero until one hour aud forty 
minutes, at which time the observations were dis- 
continued. 

Boiter-Testixnc Apparatus.—Messrs. J. Bailey 
and Co., Albion Works, Salforé, have recently pro- 
duced a very neat and compact portable apparatus for 
testing boilers. It consists of a suitable pump fitted 
in a tank, and connected with a good gauge for indi- 
cating the pressure. Such an arrangement has been 
long wanted, and we have no doubt that Messrs. 
Bailey’s invention will be found exceedingly serviceable 
—the rather that it is sold at a moderate price. 

How warm is the water at the North Pole was 
the theme of discussion at a late meeting of the Royal 
Geological Society of London. Mr. Hickson, who 
began the debate, had no doubt of the existence of an 
open sea under the Pole, and Sir Roderick Murchisou 
agreed with him. The opinion that temperature be- 
comes warmer on approaching ithe Pole was, he said, 
to some degree confirmed by the temperature at the 
extreme north of Siberia, which was warmer than it 
was farther south. 

Eocypmian Kont.—The kobl, or kheul, which we 
have seen in use for darkening the eyelids since the 
time of the ancient Egyptians, is made by the Arabs 
in the following way:—They remove tle iuside of a 
lemon, fill it up with plumbago and burnt copper, and 
place it on the fire until it becomes carbonised; then 
they pound it in a mortar with coral, sandal-wood, 
pearls, ambergris, the wing of a bat, and part of the 
body of a chameleon, the whole having been previously 
burnt to a cinder, and moistened with rose-water 
whilst hot. 

New Gaui Insecr.—Mr. W. Couper has recently 
described a parasite on the commen creeping ryegrass. 
It belongs to the hymenoptera or bee order oi insects. 
As soon as the larva issues from the egg it places its 
head dowuwards in the gall, remaining in that posi- 
tion till it eats its way through. About the end of 
September it ceases to feed, and prepares to meet a 
Canadian winter. By this time the gall is hardened, 
and the larva remaius in a torpid state, becoming active 
again in the spring, and changing to perfect insects in 
time to attack the young grass of the seasow. Baron 
Sacken regards it as belonging to tie genus Lury- 
toma. 

Water Power In WAREnOUSsES.—Mr. Pierce, of 
Bradford, has adopted another very ingenious ar- 
rangement in the shape of a water-engine, which was 
put down by Messrs. Ramsbottom and Co., of Biack- 
burn. ‘The engine is supplied with water from the 
corporation mains on a pressure of 60 Ib. or 70 Ib. to 
the squareinel, The water enters a pair of water- 
engines, each of which possesses a pair of oscillating 
cylinders, causing a continuous rotary motion, which 
puts the hoist in action. The engine has been applied 
with success to printing machines, to a mortar-grind- 
ing machine, and other apparatus requiring a motive 
power on a small scale. The experiments made on 
this occasion were quite satisfactory. ‘I'he hoisting 
of three sheets of wool or topa, each weighing about 
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five cwt., did not occupy more than seven minutes, ang 
the quantity of water consumed in the Process 
about 120 gallons. A series of experiments followed 
and including the sheets raised in the first experiment 

vesegar ent, 
no fewer fifteen sheets ofgwool, weighing in the 
gate 3 tons 15 cwt., were raised from the ground floor 
to the highest storey of the warehouse in the short 
space of forty-five minutes. Tho entire quantity of 
water consumed was only 570 gallons, the cost of 
which was about 6}d. 
THE “CRIB” FOR THE CHICAGO LAKE TONNE, 

Tue walls of the crib are constructed of blocks or 
logs, hewn square, and one foot in thickness, The gis. 
tance between the walls is 11ft., leaving with tho ip. 
most wall a pentagonal enclosure, comprising ap 
inscribed crib of 25ft. in diameter. The crib i 
barred so thoroughly that it might be tumbled ove, 
without injury. It contains 750,000ft. of lumbe; 
hand measure, and about 150,000 Ib. of iron bolix 
making in all about 1,800 tons weight. 

The outside wall was thoroughly caulked, equal to 
a first-class vessel, and over it was placed a layer of 
lagging, to keep the caulking in place and protect tls 
crib from the action of the waves. It will stand abou, 
7ft. above the water-line, and 5ft. will be buil 
above. * 

The centre of the crib is a large hollow space, inty 
which a huge cylinder of cast iron, 9ft. in diameter, 
will be lowered in sections about 10ft. in length. The 
lower section will have a chisel edge to cat throug) 
the soil. The joists are water-tight, with broad 
flanges turned true and grooved so as to take ing 
ridge of cement. The cyliader will pierce the clay tp 
the total depth of 64ft. from the surface of ‘ti 
water. 

After reaching the bed of the lake, the top will by 
covered with a plate of iron, and the tube exhausted 
by means of an air pump; the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere outside'will force the piece into the ground, the 
air will then be admitted, another piece lowered toit, 
and the same process repeated ; this will be continued 
till the entire cylinder is fixed. 

When this is done, all will be ready for the work- 
men to descend into the tube of the cylinder and pro- 
ceed to{excavating. The water will be pumped ow 
and the workmen will then begin to excavate, sirikiv: 
out to meet those at the other extremity. 

It is considered to be certain that the engineers have 
made their calculations so accurately, that the party 
of workmen excavating from the way of the crib will 
in about a year meet those at work on the presen 
tube, and the walls of the tunnel exactly fit together. 
It is intended, when the tunnel sliall have been con- 
pleted, to let in the water througl the sluices in the 
walls of the crib. 

At this point the water is very pure and clear. 1: 
has never been found to contain more than eigl 
grains of solid matter to the gallon; and the distan 
from shore, two miles, is so far that storms will 1 
affect its quality. The north-western current in tie 
lake will carry away the filth empticd into the lak 
round the head and to the Michigau shore. ‘he tuane 
ascends-of slopes, as it goes out fiom the store, abou 
two feet per mile. 

Many apprehend that the pressure of the water o 
its first entrance will sweep away the brickwork an! 
collapse the walls; but as the bricks are set into tle 
clay, which is almostas firm as solid rock, and the in- 
ternal pressure of water will ,be equivalent to tual 
from the outside, this is hardly tu be feared. ji 
nothing occurs to interrupt the completion of the tur 
nel, or to destroy it when finished, Chicago will hav 
secured an inexhaustible supply of as pure and whol: 
some water as isto be found on the wesiern cont 
nent. 


A Musiarure Steam ENcine.—One of the mos! 
curious articles of the Wakefield Exhibition & 
perbaps, a steam engine and boiler in miniature, 0! 
described as the “smallest steam engine in te 
world.” It stands scarcely two-iuches in height, and 
is covered with a glass shade. ‘I'he fly wheel is made 
of gold, with steel arms, and makes 7,100 revolutiovs 
per minute. The whole envine aud boiler is fastet ed 
together with 38 screws aud bvits, the whole weigh 
ing 14 grains, or under one quazter of am ounee. 
The manufacturer says of it, that tle evaporation o! 
six drops of water will drive tie vugine eight minuie 
‘This awarf piece of mecbanisin is designed and malé 
by a clock manufacturer at Horslorth. 

Tue Execrric Tenecraru Neariy Eicitty 
Years AGo.—The following pessaze occurs in “Arthu 
Young’s Travels in France,” published in Dublin “ 
1798. The date of the letter from which the extracs 
is taken is Oct. 16, 1787:—" in the evening to Mousiet! 
Lomond, a very ingenious and inventive mechan’ 
who has made an improvement in the jeuy for 
spinning cotton. . . . In electricity he has mee oe 
markable discovery. You write two or three wor 4 
on paper ; he takes it witb him into a room, and turns 





a machine inclosed in a cylindrical case, at the top af 
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ich i lectrometer, a small fine pith ball, a 
sich epoca with a cylinder and electrometer in a 
pte apartment, and his wife, by remarking the 
airrespondiDg motions of the ball, writes down the 
ee they indicate, from which it appears that he 
has formed an alphabet of motions. As the form of 
the wire makes no difference in the effect, the cor- 
espondence may be carried on to any distance within 
po without a fortified town, for instance, or for pur- 
oses much more worthy. Whatever the use may be, 
the invention is beautiful.” 

Preuistoric MaN.—Mr. Milne Edwards communi- 
cated to the last meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences @ letter from M. Lartet, on the discovery of 
a curiously-engraved fragment of ivory found in one 
of the caverns of Périgord. The piece of ivory was 
discovered in several fragments which, when put toge- 
ther, showed @ roughly-engraved figure of a mammoth, 
its most remarkable characteristic being a long mane, 
which feature at once recalled the celebrated Siberian 
elephant, so entirely preserved by ice. Although this 
rude drawing may or may not have been made by some 
one contemporary with the mammoth (most probably 
it was), yet it can hardly deepen the conviction of those 
who believe in the co-existence of man with the ele- 
phant primigentus. 

Macnesium.—A few years ago, magnesium was 
worth £10 an ounce; now it can be bought at six 
shillings an ounce, 80 greatly has the cost of its 
nanufacture been cheapened ; and it is now produced 
as valves and screw-tubes of considerable size and 
thickness, as well as in the form of wire. It is also 
highly useful for illuminating purposes, and experi- 
nents have been made with a view to its adoption 
for street lighting, instead of gas. Of its brilliance 
there is no question; it throws gas on all ordinary 
lights into a shadow. A cémpany in Rio Janeiro, 
where gas is sold at-£25 the thousand feet, wrote not 
loug ago to the secretary of a scientific society in 
London, to ask whether magnesium could not be 
afforded at less cost. The inventive faculty is so 
lively at the present day, that it is not impossible 
satisfactory answer may be given before the world is 
many years older. 

Ix Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia there are 
2 submarine cables, which are of the aggregate length 
of 5,625 miles, and the insulated wires of which 
weasure 9,783 miles. The longest of these is 1,559 
fathoms, and the shortest 14 fathoms. There are 95 
submarine cables in the United States and British 
North America, which measure 68 miles, and their 
insulated wires 183 miles. The overland telegraph 
line between New York and the west coast of Ireland, 
through British Columbia, Northern Asia, and Russia, 
will be 20,479 miles long, 12,740 miles of which are 
completed. It has at length been resolved that this 
line shall cross from America to Asia at the southern 
point of Norton Sound, on the American side to St. 
fawrence Island and from thence to Cape Thadeus 
onthe Asiatic continent. “‘I'wo submarine cables will 
be required for this, one 135 miles*long and the other 
260 miles long. Cape Thadeus is 1,700 miles from 
the mouth of the Amoor river. 


In addition to the duties noticed by us as per- 
formed by the lithographer engaged on bvard the 
Creat Eastern during the recent cable expedition, 
it appears that he was still further useful in trans- 
erring to stone an interesting map, drawn by Staff- 
Commander Moriarty, of the course and position of 
the Great Eastern when trying to recover the lost 
ond of the cable. From this is seen with great clear- 
ness the precise whereabouts of the ship every hour 
or 80 during her drifting search; where the first buoy 
was placed on Angust 4; where the second buoy after 
the rope broke on August 8; where the cable was first 
lifted on August 3; where the second lift was on 
August 8; and where the third lift when the rope 
broke on August 11. Many other interesting particu- 
lars are given, and from the cheapness, convenience, 
aud rapidity with which these things were done, it is 
'o be inferred that a lithographic artist will hence- 
lorth be considered an indispensable ally on all 
similar expeditions. 


_ ALLEGED Discovery or A PETROLEUM SPRING AT 
BLAIRGOWRIE.—A discovery was made on Septem- 
ber 2nd. which has rather startled this neighbourhood, 
‘he discoverer being one of the many health-seckers 
at present enjoying the invigorating breezes of this 
romantic district. A gentleman who returned a few 
mouths ago from the oil-springs of America, while 
tnjoying a walk along the hill-side above Blairgowrie, 
known as the ‘Cleugh Wells,’ discovered a petroleum 
Spring about fifty yards to the west of the well-known 
wuiueral well. At first the report was believed by 
may to bea hoax, but within a few hours the place 
Was visited by great numbers, and the most credulous 
on convinced in the evening by seeing the premises 
rth a Grant, druggist, and Mr. Davis, ironmonger, 
rilantly lighted up with the fluid obtained from the 








spring. The light is exceedingly pure and bright, and 
by the appearance of the spring the supply seems to 
be abundant. Already speculation has commenced, 
for we hear of large offers having been made, but as 
yet none of them have been accepted. 

Tue History or Pornooxs.—In the last century, 
the original Crawshay, then a farmer’s son, rode to 
London on his pony (his sole property) to seek his 
fortune. He began by sweeping out the warehouse 
of an ironmonger, who was of a discriminating 
mind, and saw that young Crawsbay had good stuff 
in him. The ironmonger had been speculating suc- 
cessfully in sending out iron pots to America, and his 
astute apprentice observed that if the Americans used 
so many pots they must want hooks to hang them 
on. Whereupon his master not only took the hint, 
but kindly determined that Crawshay should send 
them out, and that he would lend him the money for 
the purpose. Upon this venture £100 was realised, 
and from that time the farmer’s son moved rapidly 
upwards, being first taken’ into partnership by his 
master, and ultimately becoming an iron king in 
South Wales. It is curious that from this stock have 
arisen (in so short a time) two baronetages and one 
peerage, that of Llanover, 

Cuingse SuGar.—Much extra ground has been set 
apart at Swatow this year for the cultivation of sugar, 
in consequence of the demand in the north of China 
for this product. The -Chinese mode of pressing 
sugar is most rude. The cane is passed between two 
perpendicular granite cylinders—one, being turned by 
oxen, gives a motion to the others by means of cogs 
cut in the granite, and shod with hard wood ; the juice 
is thus expelled, andruns through a channel cut for that 
purpose into a large wooden tub, from which it is re- 
moved to the boiling-hut closely adjoining. These 
cylinders are not at all firmly fixed, depending alto- 
gether upon their weight to keep them in position. 
A company of Europeans working a modern sugar 
mill might make a large profit, if the Chinese would 
consent to sell their crops when ready for cutting. 
An improved cane mill was imported by an English 
firm, but the natives refused to purchase or even try 
it. A fact not to be wondered at when we find people 
take a pride in defying all change. 





A cuurcH has been built at Argenteuil, a village 
near Paris, to replace an old one, in which “ for cen- 
turies was kept the robe without seam, of Christ,” and 
the robe is to be deposited in the new edifice for the 
veneration of the faithful. A few days back the 
newspapers stated that at Teves, on tlie Rhine, the 
‘“*holy coat without seam ” is to be exhibited this year 
in the church to which it has belonged for centuries. 
Which of these two garments is to be accepted as 
authentic? Really the bigwigs of the Roman Church 
ought to come to some understanding in the matter, 
for it is scandalous that two seamless vestments 
should be shown when it is known to all the world 
that there was only one. 

DearNness.—We mentioned a few months ‘ago Dr. 
Turnbull’s extraordinary success in curing deafness ; 
and we now have a confirmation of that fact from the 
mouth of the distinguished lecturer, the Abbé Moigno, 
who, at one of his late sittings, stated that the learned 
doctor bad cured several persons deaf and dumb from 
their birth. The patient is made to stop both his ears ; 
Dr. Turnbull then places his watch on the subject’s 
forehead, and if tho ticking is heard, he thereby 
argues that the nerve is not paralyzed, and that his 
method of cure may succeed. .He then pours a neutral 
liquid of his own composition into the ear, and a few 
minutes after the spectators are surprised to find that 
the patient can hear. From that moment the cure 
commences, and is almost always crowned with 
success, 


Dreams.—Wh2n Doctor Harvey, one of the Phy- 
sician’s Vollege in London (says Aubrey), being a 
young man, went to travel towards Padua, he went 
to Dover, with several others, and showed his. pass, 
as the rest did, to the governorthere, ‘I'he governor 
told him that he must not go, but ho must keep him 
prisoner. The doctor desired to know “for what 
reason ? how had he transgressed?” “ Well, it was 
his will to have it so.” The packet-boat hoisted sail 
in the evening, which was very clear, and the doc- 
tor's companions in *. There ensued a terrible 
storm, and the packet-boat and all the passengers 
wert down. ‘The next day the sad news was brought 
to Dover. The doctor was unknown tothe goveruer, 
both by name and face; but the night before the 
governor had a perfect vision in a dream of Dr. Har- 
vey, who carhe to pass over to Calais, and that he had 
a warning to stop him. This the governor told to 
the doctor the next day. The doctor was a pious, 
good man, and has several times related this story 
to some of my acquaintance. My Lady Seymour 
dreamed that she saw a nest with nine finches in it. 
And so many children she had by the Ear) of Win- 








chelsea, whose- name is Finch. ‘the Countess of 
Cork (now Burlington) being at Dublio, dreamed that 
her father, the Earl of Cumberland, who was then at 
York, was dead. He died at that time. The most 
curious of these stories is one which Aubrey says 
was told him by William Penn. The English fleet 
was then at sea, fighting against the Dutch. Sir 
William Penn, the great admiral, was on board, 
though the chief command was in the hands of tho 
three sea-generals, Blake, Deane, and Monk. Lady 
Penn took her son William to pay a visit to Mrs. 
Deane, the sea-general’s wife, who at that time re- 
sided in Petty France, and on the ladies falling into 
talk about the fleet, Mrs. Deane told her visitors that 
she had been troubled by a dream, in which she saw 
her husband walking on the deck, when a cannon- 
shot struck his arm and drove it into his side. Within 
forty-eight hours, says Aubrey, she received news of 
a great battle, in which her husband was certainly 
killed in the manner which she had seen in her 
vision. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





DiARRH@A CuRED BY A SIMPLE Process.—Lawson, 
a Swede, who has been several years in the army, 
and, having been wounded, is now attending the 
work in the hospital, wishes us to say that he has 
cured numerous cases of diarrhoea by a simple tea of 
blackberry roots. We can fully endorse this remedy, 
and it is within easy reach of many. 


THE TOMATO AS FOOD. 


A Goop medical authority ascribes to the tomato the 
following very important medical qualities : 

Ist. That the tomato is one oi the most powerful 
aperients of the liver and other orgaus; where calomel 
is indicated, it is one of the most effective and the 
least harmful medical agents known to the profes- 
si0b. 

2nd. That a chemical extract will be obtained from 
it that will supersede the use of calomel in the cure of 
disease. 

3rd. That he has successfully treated diarrheea with 
this article alone. 

4th. That when used as an article of diet, it is almost 
sovercign for dyspepsia and indigestion. 

5th. That it should be constantly used for daily food. 
Kither cooked or raw, or in the form of catsup, it is 
the most healtiy article now in use. 

Tomato Sauce.—Gather the tomatoes quite ripe, 
bake them in a slow oven till tender; rub them 
through a sieve, and to every three dozen tomatoes, 
or 3lb. of pulp, allow one pint of Chili vinegar, half a 
teaspoonful of cayenne, 2 oz. of salt, one pint of com- 
mon vinegar, and the juice of six lemons, and boil 
together for twenty minutes; bottle off for use, and 
carefully seal or resin the corks. This will keep good 
for two or three years. 

To Atiy InpramMArTion.—A correspondent, says : 
A young lady, wirilst in the country sume years ago, 
stepped on @ rusty nail, which van through her shoe 
and foot. The inilammation and pain were of course 
very great, and lockjaw apprehended. A friend of 
the family, however, recommended the application of 
a beet taken fresh from the garden and pounded fine, to 
the wound. It was done, and the effect was very bene- 
ficial. Soon the inflammation began to subside, and 
by keeping on the crushed beet, and changing it for a 
fresh one, as its virtue seemed to become impaired, a 
speedy cure was effected. 

Vo make BiacksEerry Wine.—There is no wine 
equal to blackberry, when it is properly made. In 
flavour, and for medicinal purposes, it cannot be ex- 
celled. All persons who can conveniently do so, should 
manufacture enough for their own use, as it is in- 
valuable in sickness. Measure your berries and bruise 
them ; to every gallon add oue quart of boiling water. 
Let the mixture stand twenty-four hours, stirring oc- 
casionally ; then strain off the liquor into a cask; to 
every gallon add two pounds of nice, clean sugar ; 
cork tight and let it staud until the following October, 
and you will have wine ready for use, without further 
straining or boiling, that will make lips smack that 
never smacked under similar influences before. 








Rescug AND INGRATITUDE.—A young man, M. 

——,of Liege, who was at the watering-place of 
Blankenberge, saw two young German ladies on the 
point of drowning. He swam to their rescue and was 
seized by them. At times he was compelled to break 
from them in order to save himself from total destruc- 
tion ; the girls sank again and again under the water. 
He, however, as often raised them to the surface. ‘I'he 
fearful struggle being observed from the shore by 
thousands of persons, two of the gardes des lains 
jumped into a boat and rowed out to the help of the 
drowning party. Not a moment was to be lost, for the 
whele three were almost exhausted by their frantic 
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. efforts to keep themselves above the waves. They 
were dragged at leng th into the boat, one of the young 
ladies having fainted sway, whilst the other was for a 
time apparently insen.:ble and powerless. M. 'T 
however, was the worst of the entire party, uncon- 
scious of every one around him, and torn by the efforts 
of the two young females to cling to him. The young 
ladies were soon recovered. Not so their gallant 
rescuer, whose strength was entirely exhausted, and 
who was suffering in addition from the quantity of 
salt water he had swallowed. On the very evening of 
the day of this accident, and while M. T was 
lying prostrate in the utmost danger of his death, in 
consequence of his generous devotion to save the lives 
of others, the two young ladies whom he had saved 
were observed to promenade the digue amidst a numer- 
ous company, and to make themselves particularly 
remarkable by their boisterous gaiety and their romp- 
ing behaviour. 





FACETIZ. 

War is the early grass like a penknife ?—Because 
the spring brings out the blades. 

A ROMANTIC young man says that a young woman's 
heart is like the moon—it changes continually, but 
always has a man in it. 

Ie one-half the people knew what the other half 
said about them, friendship would be entirely un- 
kaown. 

“T HAVEN'T another word to say, sir; I never dis- 
pute with fools.” “No,” was the reply, “you are 
sure to agree with them.” 

“ Papa, why do they plant guns? Do they grow 
and have leaves ?”—‘ No, my son ; but like plants they 
soot, and then others do the leaving.” 

A Harpy Faruer.—Sympathizing Friend.—“ My 
jear sir, allow me to offer my warm congratula- 
tions. This, I believe, is the third pair of twins!” 

A BEGGING letter, lately addressed to the Emperor 
Napoleon, began, “Sire, 1 received, under your late 
uncle, twe mortal wounds—one at Wagram, the other 
in the leg.” 

An Error.—“ Off she goes!” said Mr. Smith to 
his spouse, as they started by the railway from 
London bridge. “You are wrong,” said Mrs. Smith, 
“ for this is the ‘mail’ train.” 

A FRIEND of an artist was endeavouring to persuade 
him not to bestow so much time on his works. 
“ You do not know, then,” said he, “I have a master 
very difficult to please!” “Who?” “ Myself.” 

Nor sy THE “Lonpon Conunprum Soctety.”— 
Why do cricketers sleep less apparently than other 
men ?—Because, though they go to bed after the 
“ lark,” they are subsequently afield with the “ bat.” 

“REPRESENT me in my portrait,” said a gentleman 
to his painter, “ with a book in my band and reading 
aloud. Paint my servant also, in a corner where he 
cannot be seen, but in such a mauner that he may 
hear me when I call him.” 

A MILKMAN was arrested in Paris the other day for 
putting water in his milk. He was seen by the police 
pouring something into his pails; but in defence, he 
insisted that it was a liquid called the conservateur, 
for keeping the milk fresh in the hot weather. 

“ Wuicu, my dear lady, do you think the merriest 
place in the world?”—‘“ That immediately above the 
atmosphere that surrounds the earth, | should think.” 
And why so?”—* Because | am told that there 
all bodies-lose their gravity.” 

Tue Rev. Mr. Johnston was one of those rough 
but quaint preachers of the former generation who 
were fond of visiting and good living. While seated 
at the table of a good lady in a neighbouring parish, 
she asked him if he took milkin histea. “ Yes ma’am, 
when I can’t get cream,” was the ready reply. 

“Wor, father should I always look out for No. 
1?” asked a young man, who was being subjected to 
k tal advice, of which looking out for No. 1 was 
the principal burden. ‘‘ Because, my son,” replied 
the philosophical parent, “No.1 is the only figure 
that will ever enable, you to ‘cut a figure’ in this 
world.” 

A Frrenp of mine has a wife who inflicts upon 
Lim every season two or three immense evening 
At one of those parties he was standing in 
w very forlorn condition, leaning against the chimney- 
piece, when a gentleman, coming up to him, said: 
“Sir, as neither of us are acquainted here, 1 think 
we had better go home !" 

Tricks OF THE TELEGRAPH.—A curious volume 
might be written of the “ Tricks of the Telegraph.” 
A few days ago it informed us that the Empreas, on 
her way from Switzerland to Fontainbleau, accepted a 
dinner offered her by the wife of the Sub-Prefect of 


parties, 


| Pontarlier. Empresses do not habitually seat them- 
selves at the hospitable board of sub-prefectesses, and 
people were rather surprised; but still, such conde- 
scension was not impossible, and so the incident passed 
unnoticed. It now proves to have been that telegraph 
at its old tricks. The Empress was offered and grace- 
fully accepted a bouquet. This the wires altered into 
banquet, and the pen into dinner. 
GENUINE ELOQUENCE. 

There are no people in the world with whom elo- 
quence is so universal as with the Irish. When Leigh 
Ritchie was travelling in Ireland, he passed a man 
who was a painful spectacle of pallor, squalor, and 
raggedness. 

His heart smote him, and he turned back. 

“If you are in want,” said Ritchie, “ why don’t 
you beg 2” 

“ Surely, it’s begging I am, yer honour.” 

“ You didn’t say a word.” 

“Of course not, yer honour, but see how the skin 
is spaking through the holes in my trousers! and the 
bones cryin’ out through me skin! Look at me 
sunken cheeks, and the famine that’s staring in me 
eyes! Man alive, isn’t it begging I am with a thousand 
tongues!” 

Navupix, who is always agitating for something 
lighter than air with which to float, has been recom- 
mended a young man who is assuredly lighter than 
air, and -has succeeded in floating bills of exchange 
for £4,000. The whole went to a young actress, 
for the honour of her acquaintance for one day, says 
scandal. But the {case will come before the courts 
of law. 

CARELESSNESS IN Dress.—I never knew but one 
good excuse for carelessness in dress—that of the 
Bristol merchant, who, on being accused in London 
of walking about with a hole in his boot, exclaimed, 
“Oh! no one knows me here.” But, on his friend 
going down to Bristol and meeting him still in the 
same boot, and drawing his attention to the fact, the 
reply was of an opposite nature, but equally satis- 
factory—‘* Ah! my dear friend, it matters not a straw; 
every one knows me here.” 

An INTOLERABLE InpIGNITY.—A medical man who 
had just returned from setting the broken leg of an 
Arab gave the following anecdote :—" The patient,” 
said the doctor, ‘complained more of the accident 
which had befallen him than I thought becoming one 
of his tribe. This I remarked to him, and his answer 
was truly amusing. ‘ Do not think, doctor, I should 
have uttered one word of complaint if my own high 
bred colt, in a playful kick, had broken both my legs; 
but to have a bone broken by a brute of a donkey is 
too bad, aud I will complain.’ ” 


SPORT-IVE JEST. 


“A boat-race like this,” quoth the cynic, gazing at 
the Harvard Regatta, “always puts mein mind of a 
wounded lion.” 

“ Ah, pray how ?” asked Mary Jane, timidly. 

“ By its great rowers,” replied the cynic. 

Mary Jane fainted slightly. 

A HIGHLANDER who sold brooms went into a bar- 
ber’s shop in Glasgow to get shaved. The barber 
bought one of his brooms, and after having shaved 
him, asked him the price of it. “ Tippence,” said the 
Highlander. “Oo, 00,” said the shaver, “I'll give 
youa penny, and if that does not satisfy you, take 
your broom again.” The Highlander took the penny, 
and asked what he had to pay. “A penny,” says 
strap. “I'll gie ye a bawbee,” says Duncan, “and if 
that dinna satisfy ye, put on my beard again !” 

A Rattway Director's Visir or InsPection.—A 
“ little bird,” whose information is generally reliable, 
has recently visited the railway works at Andoverford, 
and tell us of a circumstance which, he thinks, may 
prove interesting to ourselves and our readers. A cer- 
tain clerical director of the East Gloucestershire, who 
lives less than a hundred miles from Withington, dis- 
satisfied with the oral evidence he received, determined 
to pay a personal visit of inspection to the works, and 
carried out his determination on the day when our little 
informant alighted on the cross-beam of the shaft wind- 
lass. After inspecting the surface operations the rev. 
gentleman came to the mouth of tke shaft, and ex- 
pressed a desire to deseend. With rough courtesy 
his wish was at once acceded to, and, placed in the 
mud bucket, he was lowered a distance of 80 feet 
to the bottom of the pit. After remaining there as 
long as he thought necessary, he stepped into the 
bucket for the return journey. Slowly the bucket 
rose from the ground, and ominously creaking and 
grating, it was drawn about half-way up the shaft, 
when a sudden stoppage took place. In alarm, the 
rev. gentleman called out, “ Hallo, what's the matter 
up there?” “ Matter!” roughly came from the lips 
of a burly navvy looking down from above; “ Why 
we want your footin’, to be sure.”  “ Footing, 
indeed! Here, pull me up. Don't you knowl am 





—<——. 
a director. I will report you.” “ Director 
you doan’t cum oop here ’til you ha’ eh | 
prisoner invoked his powers, both ag 4 magi x 
and a director, and thought he had succeeded jy, bi 
object as the bucket again slowly ascended, Whe, 
however, it had reached sufficiently near tho sutlars 
to give the captive a better view of liberty, wi 
another jerk the bucket came to a@ standstil] and . 
obstinate novice had an unpleasant consciousness thit 
the depth below him had been considerably increas 
A little more storming and a little further show of 
obstinacy ended in an attempt at compromise, but thy 
captors were relentless unless half-a-sovereign wa, 
handed over to them as “a footin’.” The mentiog of 
the ransom further incensed the prisoner, but after 
striving in vain to beat down the price, he was cop. 
strained to tell his merciless tormentors that hie hag 
nothing less than a sovereign. The navvies thought 
that would do “ verra weel,” and refused al/ promises 
of future payment. Slowly he was again raised until 
he could hand the coin to the men above, and haviag 
done so he was at length released. No sooner was be 
on ¢erra firma than the “ director” and the “ magistratg’ 
again reasserted themselves, but without avail, [Ths 
sovereign was soon melted and drunk, and the Rey. 
Mr.—— journeyed home a wiser, though a poorer map, 
In justice to intending visitors to Andoversford, wo 
ought to add a “moral” to the tale of our feathered 
correspondent. Gentlemen, when embarking on novel 
enterprises, should take care to ascertain the price of 
their “‘footin’ ” beforehand ; otherwise a reverend or 
respectable appearance may bean expensive commodity, 
and the presiding genii of the place may use the words 
which our correspondent overheard used to the 
director, “It be’ant of’n we catches a gen'lma 
loike’ee.” What they do with such geun'linen whep 
the do catch them the Rev. Mr. —— will best tell. 
“Wuar a pity you are nota mirror!” said some- 
bedy to @ young lady. “Why so.” “Because you 
would be such a good looking lass!” 
A neattny old gentleman was once asked by the 
king, what physician and apothecary he made use of, 
to look so well at his time of life? “ Sir,” replied 
the gentleman, “my physician has always beens 
horse, and my apothecary a donkey.” 

A FAIR ARGUMENT. 
E : “Please give me a piece of your cake, 
Obarley 2?” 
Charley: “No, I wont—'cause you asked for it.” 
Fred: “ Well, I didn’t ask for any, Charley.” 
Charley: “No, you didu’t ask for any, ‘cause you 
don’t want any.” 


A naive cadet of the [French navy asked his captain 
in what costume it was expected the middies were to 
appear at the Portsmouth rejoicings. “ Tenue de 
Bailes, my child,” was the columbourgian reply. 
Mr, Apam Smits, hearing a servant complain of 
a*pain in his back, said to him, “The pain, Job 
is not in your baek—it isin your mind.” “ Deed 
sir,” replied John, “ gif ye'll tak’ it out o’ my back 
and pit it in my mind, I’se be singularly olileeged 
to ye.” 
Cricket In France.—Cham, in Charivari, sketches 
one enthusiastic cricketer, who exclaims, “ At first 
your teeth and eyes are no doubt very much in the 
wey in cricket ; but when once the ball has knocked 
them out, you can give your undivided attention to 
the game.” Another is interrupted as he takes his 
place before the wicket by a spectator who cries 
“Stay one instant! Are you married? Have you 
any children? Is there nothing to bind you to life? 
No? Very well, then, play away!” 
CountinG your CHickENs.—Among the noveltias 
of the day, according toa contemporary, is a Natioual 
Poultry Company. li they can combine their Poultry 
with Cheapside, in these days of bad beef, the heu- 
ergetic promoters may succeed beyond their most 
sanguine cackle-ations,— Fun. 
“Tant Mgux,” as the publican said when be 
watered the beer.— Punch. 
ANYTHING BUT A Ouampion JoKe.—Tom King 8 
announced at Scarborough. Flaccus, when he sa¥ 
the placard, exclaimed with his ugual readiness, “ He's 
coming down to ‘Spa’ it, 1 suppose.” —Puact. 
CULINARY SECURITY.; 

Young Lady: “Dear me! How stupid! 
has been and put two skewers in this hare. 
what that can be for?” 

A Brute of a Brother: “Probably, my deat, 6 
make skewer doubly skewered?” (Laut, rwwiing)— 
Punch. 


AN ATTRACTION IN THESE Days.—At 4 fasbionabl: 
watering-place in the North, not twenty miles = 
Filey, outside the doors of the miserable Town the 
where offenders are tried by magistrates 1 
morning, and audiences are still more seve ely ti 


The cook 
I wondet 





: ; alt three 
by performers in the evening, we noticed the 
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placards :—" Mad Dogs.”—“ Cruelty + to 
Animals.”"—“* Gavazzi.” What between the first and 
hird announcements, We did not in the least wonder 
the fact mentioned in the second. Considering the 
beat of the weather, and that the “ Caution ” about 
moazling was confined only to the dogs, it was not 
corprising that the few visitors, who ventured near 
the place, hurried on 98 quickly’as possible. It was 
quite panic in the town.—Punch. 

PEDANTRY OF THE Press, —Leader-writers delight 
in calling the murrain “ the Rinderpest.” What 
affectation is this? Why resort to a German word, 
when there ie a capital English term already at their 
fingers’ ends? Like sensible féHows, if they wish to 
be anderstood, why don’t they call it simply “the 
Cattlelepsy ?”—Punch. 


following 


STATISTICS. 


From @ return issued it appears that in the seven 
months ended the 3tst of July, as many as 129,082 
clocks and 86,814 watches were imported free of duty. 

INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF Eoes.—In the seven 
months ended the 3ist of July last, as many as 
934,706,240 eggs were imported, against 207,790,340 
in the preceding year. In July last, compared with 
the game month in the preceding year, the increase 
exceeded 3,000,000. 

Inthe seven months ending July last, 127,020 owt. 
of paper were brought into the United Kingdom from 
foreign countries. Belgium sends the largest quantity 
to our market, 65,911 cwt. of ptinting and writing 
paper haying beén supplied by that kingdom, besides 
15,273 ewt. of rougher qualities. Holland comes next 
as regards quantity, and France follows, 18,935 cwt. 
ef all kinds having Beem received from that country. 
There were 34,869 tons of rags and other materials 
for making paper brought into England in the first 
seven months of the current year. 

Payments FoR WHEAT,—The value of the wheat 
imported in the first five months of this year wascom- 
puted at 2,358,3937., as compared with 3,983,677/. in 
the corresponding period of 1864, and’ 4,561,548. in the 
corresponding périod of 1863. It appears probable, 
however, from the light adyance in prices, that this 
year's figures will mow revive, as there will be a 
greater inducement to import. While we are on this 
subject, it may be interesting to recapitulate the pay- 
ments made for wheat in the ten years ending 
1864:—1855, 9,679,5787.; 1856, 12,716,3697.:, 1857, 
9,563,0997.; 1858, 9,050,4672.; 1859, 8,713,5827.; 1860, 
16,554,083; 1861, £9,051,4652.; 1862, 23,203,8007. ; 
1863, 12,015,0062 ; and 1864, 10,674,66 ; 


Ii is said that the impression produced on the 
officers of the British fleet during their late visit to 
Cherbourg, is that the iron-shopsat Portsmouth might 
be contained within the smallest basin in the Cherbourg 
Docks, while the building, refitting, and repairing 
works of the French iron marine occupy a space of 
many acres. It is evident that large establishments 
for iron shipbuilding must for the future assume the 
most prominent position in British naval dockyards. 
_Fammne is impending in Jerusalem. The devasta- 
tions caused by the innumerable swarms of locusts 
which have invaded the Holy Land are such as no 
words can adequately describe. The green crops have 
been wholly devoured, and the trees stripped of leaves 
and fruits. The prices of the ordinary necessaries of 
lifeare already doubled. The Bishop of Jerusalem is 
peculiarly pressed at this time by the arrival of 1,500 
Jews ftom Morocco, who incessantly supplicate help 
from the head of the Christian Church there. Sub- 
scriptions are being solicited to meet the emergency. 

THe Curcarra, on ANIMAL PLANT oF MExtco.— 
One of the most curious entomological objects which 
has attracted the attention of naturalists travelling in 
“exico is the curious insect of which the Indians, in 
the neighbourhood of Santiago and Cantla call chi- 
Fa and which is sometimes called the animal plant. 
8 60 called from a peculiar excrescence starting 
tom the head of the insect, the nature of which has 
7% be much pees Some maintain that 
.. 18 purely an animal product, supplied from the 
pr itself ; others that it is a true oot, or vegetable 
; ‘ance, starting from the brain of the insect. ‘The 
Tpotheses are both wrong. The insect is a kind of 
caer (cicada plebeia) in its larva state, and the 
anit eee which it bears, resembling a minature 
pm of coral, is a vegetable parasite, a kind of 

a or mushroom, called by the botanists Hill and 
con  spheeria et torrubia sobolifera. This is certainly 
te ous and interesting kind of parasite, but by no 
> he bgularin thehistory of thecryptogamia. Near! 
“ 8 ee are parasites—that is to say, sud 
attack eveloped on other arganised bodies. Some 
: or start from plants, others from animals. 





Numerous examples might be quoted in illustration of 
this point. It is probable that, after being latched 
from the egg, the larva of the grasshopper quits its 
cradle in the earth and seeks escape to the surface ; 
the parasite in question, in the condition of a germ, 
becomes attached to its head and takes root there, as 
any ordinary vegetable in the soil. After transforma- 
tion, this excrescence falls off, and the fully developed 
insect appears. 








WE CANNOT ASHES RE-ILLUME. 


WE cannot ashes re-illuie, 

When once the fire has left them dead, 
Nor to the flower recall its bloom, 

When once its life has fled : 
Visions of the Past they seem to be, 
Whose darkness mocks our memory. 


So, when our earlier feelings fade, 
And Love, a summer-bird, departs, 
And vacant leaves the nest he made 
Within our youthful hearts, 
The fire, the life of fire, is o’er ; 
Its flowers are dead, and bloom ne more. 


We wake, as from-a happy dream, 
Into the common light of day ; 
Around is no unusual gleam— 
The magic’s past away: 
Tilusion fled with flying youth ; 
Nor longer fooled, we feel the truth. 


All outward things may be as fair 
As when at first they pleased our sight, 
But gone is something from the air 
That charmed us day and night: 
We may grow wiser than before, 
But that lost charm we still deplore. 


Oh, dreams of love and poesy, 
That quickened life's delightful prime, 
How soon ye fade, and fail, and flee, 
. At the cold touch of Time! 
Nor our weak pulses throb again 
With your transporting joy and pain, 
Well, be itso! The Past is past, 
Is-gone for ever—let it go! 
Alas! there’s nothing long will last 
In earth’s delusiye show! 
We cannot ashes re-illume; 
The flower, once dead, no more will bloom. 
Ww. 


L. 8. 








GEMS. 


Let our meanness be our footstool, not our cushion. 

MeN are not concealed under habits, but are re- 
vealed by them ; they are their clothes. 

I BELIEVE even the best things are not equal to 
their fame. 

Tue present hour is always wealthiest when it is 
poorer than the future ones, as that is the pleasantest 
site which affords the pleasantest prospects. 

Wuat wealth is it to have such friends that we 
cannot think of them without elevation! And we 
can think of them any time and anywhere, and it 
costs nothing but the lofty disposition. 

Man is continually saying to woman, “why ili 
you not be more wise?” Woman is continually say- 
ing to man, “ why will you not be more loving?” It 
is not in their wills to be wise or to be loving ; but, 
unless each is both wise and loving, there can be 
neither wisdom nor love. 

How shall we earn our bread is a grave question ; 
yet it is a sweet and inviting question. Let us not 
be content'to get our bread in some gross, careless, 
and hasty manner. Some men go a-hunting, some a- 
fishing, some a-gaming, some to war; but none have 
so pleasant a time as they who in earnest seek to earn 
their bread. Not only the rainbow and sunset are 
beautiful, but to be fed and clothed, sheltered and 
warmed aright, are equally beautiful and inspiring. 


o 





How tue Pusric Funps ARE MANAGED.—Here is 
a curious piece of evidence from the Report of the 
Commons’ Select Committee on Public Accounts, just 
made public. The gentleman under examinatioa was 
an experienced man, Mr. G. Arbuthnot, Treasury 
Auditor and Auditor of the Civil List, and the questions 
are put by an experienced man, Sir Stafford North- 
cote :—“'Q. What steps are taken to see that moneys 
which ought to go into the Exchequer really go there ? 
—A. That is difficult to say; I think there is some 
defect in the arrangements upon that point. Q. Has 
your attention been called to the circumstance that in 
the case of Mr. Edmunds certain payments which 
ought to have been made regularly to the Exchequer 
were not made for years together?—A. Yes. Q. Is 
there no machinery by which it would be ascertained 





that moneys which ought to be regularly paid once a 
year, or at other periods, have not been paid?—A. No, 
there isno such machinery. Q. Do you consider that 
there is any department of the Government which is 
in any way responsible for seeing that the payments 
to the Exchequer genetally are properly made?—A. 
There is no officer generally responsible for it. Q. Then 
you think that the responsibility reste in each case 
upon the office which is ordered by an Act of Parlia- 
ment to make its payments into the Exchequer ?—A. 
Unless other provision is made. Q. Are there any 
instances in which other provision is made ?—A. No; 
except in offtces in which Commissioners of Audit may 
have cognizance of_it.. Q. Do you not think it would 
be right, for the security of the public revenue, that 
some department of Government should be charged 
with the duty of seeing that the payments which are 
ordered to be made to the. public are made in due 
course?—A. Certainly, I think so. Q. What depart- 
ment do you think could undertake it ?—A. The Com- 
missioners of Audit if the accounts could be properly 
brought under their cognizance.” It should be ex- 
plained that if accounts are sent to the Audit Board 
by the Government for what is called an “ administra- 
tive audit,” and not an “appropriation audit,”—tliat is 
to say, only to ascertain that money has been spent in 
accordance with Treasury directions, and not that it 
has been spent in accordance with the directions given 
by Parliament—the Audit*Board would never think of 
pointing out tothe Treasury that they (the Treasury) 
had authorized an expenditure which Parliament had 
refused to sanction. If the Audit Board did so, the 
Treasury would tell them, rather sharply, to mind 
their own business. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue standing army of the United States is to be 
177,000 men. 


THE Russian Government have determined that no 
single head of cattle shall leave a Russian port with- 
out examination and a certificate of health. 

Tue Czar has sent to Major-General Ozarnajew, 
the military governor of Turkestan, a golden sword of 
honour, studded with brilliants, with the inscription, 
“ For the capture of Taschkend.” 

A WEALTHY old man, just deceased in Paris, left 
a hundred thousand francs to a young man who 
politely gave up his seat to him one night at the 
crowded opera. 


A SworprisH was recently harpooned off Capo 
Elizabeth, which measured fourteen feet in length, 
and weighed seven hundred pounds. His sword was 
three feet ten inches long. 

The Emperor Napoleon has visited the Exhibition 
of Industrial Fine Arts at Paris, and has offered his 
magnificent collection of armour, consisting of sixty 
breastplates and a great number of panoplies, as an 
addition to the Exhibition. 

Ir has been calculated that as the Duchy of Lauen- 
burg contains 50,000 inhabitants, and it has been 
ceded to Prussia for seven millions of francs, she has 
bought the Lauenbergers at the rate of 140 francs a 
head. 

Tue town of Fondo. in the Tyrol, has been almost 
entirely destroyed by fire. 150 houses have been 
purned, and 300 families are without shelter. The 
tewn-hall, the church, and a few houses situated on 
an elevation, escaped the flames. The poor peasants 
have also lost nearly all the forage for their catthe. 


A vire-size statue of Napoleon I., in the costume 
of the school of Brienne, where he made his military 
studies, has just been placed in the Napoleon Room of 
the Museum of Sovereigns at the Louvre. It is in 
silver, and has been presented to the Louvre by the 
Emperor. 

Tne Masonic Granp LopGe or EnGLANnp.—In 
eighty-three years the Grand Lodge of England has 
had but four presiding officers; the Duke of Cumber- 
land occupied the place from 1782 to 1790; the Prince 
of Wales until 1813 ; the Duke of Sussex until 1843 ; 
and the Earl of Zetland till the present time. 


Two more Crosses of Honour having been given 
to Rosa Bonheur, it is proposed to append to Rosa 
Bonhewr’s pictures in the next Exhibition, “It is not 
permitted to hang foreign decorations on the frame of 
this picture, which belongs to Rosa Bonheur, who 
simply desires to be known as Rosa Bonheur, a 
Frenchwomar.” 

Lonponers are to have another park, and that in a 
locality where it will be an immense boon, the spot 
selected for it being Rotherhithe. On the 29th of ihst 
month the Metropolitan Board of Works entered 
upon possession, on payment of the sum of £58,000: 
The park itself will occupy about forty-five acres, and 
twenty more will be taken up by buildings and a road 
round the park. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 





Dum Srtro, Srero.—See reply to “ Sadly Tormented” (No 
125.) 

©. 8. Frver.—We cannot avail ourselves of ‘the lines en- 
titled “ The Smiles,’ which are declined with thanks. 

CLanipEL.—We must beg to refer you to the notice at 
foot of this page respecting literary contributions. 

Beta.—The 66th Regiment has returned to England from 
India. It is stationed at Devonport. 

Rozert J.—We are much obliged for your kind offer 
which, however, we must decline. 

Mavupv.—The colour of the hair is dark brown In a subse- 
quent number we will give you the desired information re- 
specting the date. 

Precious Stoxss.—The work on this subject, to the extrac’ 
from which we appended the name of the author, can be 
obtained by order of any bookseUer. 

Can.o.—-You should. get the desired information from a 
practical photographer. Theoretical knowledge would be of 
little or no use to you. 

Carriz Herstone—We regret that we cannot comply 
with your request ; but tender our thanks for -your kind 
offer. tie ‘ 

Carnertxe S.—An infant may make a perfectly valid con- 
tract of marriage; and of course may sue for a divorce on 
sufficient grounds. We cannot reconimend a legal! adviser— 

t being contrary to our practice. : 

Arprentice.—A master cannot compel his apprentice to 
serve him as such after obtaining his twenty-first year ; but 
he may compel him to make good lost time before sur- 
rendering the indentures. 

Iovonamuus.—It' is pretty much a matter of individual 
taste as to which finger an engagement ring should be worn 
on. The third finger of the right hand, however, is the one 

on which it is generally placed. 

An Unnarry Grru.—We much regret that we cannotassist 
you; as an ordinary depilatory for the removal of super- 
fluoos hair would under the circumstances probably be use- 
less. 

Marian F. would not object to receive the addresses of a 
young gentleman about her own age, which is sixteen, with 
a view to a niatrimonial engagement. Is rather below the 
medium height, and has an amiable and loving disposition. 

J. anv E.—You have not stated whpther you desire to 
obtain “assisted passages” or not. But in any case the 
required information can be readily obtained from the 
vdvertisement columns of the daily and weekly papers 

. R. H.—You should refase to receive the work if you did 
not engage to take it; and let the book-hawker go for his 
remedy to the county court—7/ he thinks he can get-any 
thing by doing so. 

Jxo. Gamrsgit.—The question has been twice answered 
mice under your sizguatare, and once under that of another 
sorrespondent. The marriage of cousins would be quite 
legal 

Euma.—In geveral,fperspiration is not injurious, but the 


everse. The ex -essive perspiration, however, in your case, 
lenotes great tutional weakness, and you should con- 
sult a medical man tor a romeédy. (See also reply to “ Ap- 


prentice.”) 
M. A. Y., who is thirty years of age, 5 ft. 5 in in height, 
of dark complexion, with dark hair and eyes, and is of a 








sind and affectionate disposition, would be happy to corre- 
ond matrimor with a respectable tradesman between 

th irty and forty age 

J. Lewis Jones —Children born out of matrimony are not 


entitled to inherit any property, personal-or otherwise, of 
their father. In the case stated, the daughter being the only 
child born in wedlo willbe entitled to the property con- 
jointly with the mothe 

Fiora and Any TE | w snl 1 like to correspond matrimonially 
with two young gentlemen, wh o must be tall, dark and pass- 
ably good-looking. “ Flora,’ who is eighteen years of age, 
s of medium height, und fair. Both would make very 
jomesticated wives. (The handwriting is of average merit.) 

CorraceEr Anxe, whois a witlow, of a cheerful and domesti- 
cated disposition, having a comfortable home and a moderate 
ncome, but feels lonely, would prefer re-entering the state 
f matrimony with a gentleman of a kindred disposition, 
with a small independent income, 

Estaer A.—Etiolated means deprived of colour, by being 

xept inthedark. Celery, sea~kale, and some other plants 
re purposely blanched or etiolated. by excluding them from 
he light, thus preventing the formation of chlorophyle, the 
green colouring matter of leaves. 

Ipa McGrecor who is nineteen years of age, 5 ft. 4 in 
in height, has blue eyes, dark brown hair, very fair com- 
plexion, and a good figure, would be happy to correspond 
with any gentleman whois in a good position, gentlemanly 
looking, and able to keep his wife inrespectability ; he must, 
moreover, be tall, but may be either dark or fair 

EmMeE.ine and Louise wish to correspond matrimonially 
with two young gentlemen. “Emmeline” is seventecn years 
of age, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, with dark hair, blue eyes, 





and fair complexion ; is very good tempered and affection- 
ate, considered highly 
come of £200 a year 

5 ft. 4 in. in height 


accomplished, and possesses an in- 
“ Louise” who is eighteen years of age, 
of fair complexion, with light grey 








eyes, golden hair, graceful figure, ‘is very pretty, good 
tempered and lively in disposition, and p< an income 
of £200 a year, is —— to bestow a loving. heart on any 
gentleman who may feel disposed to woo her and win it. 

OC. P, A.—There should be no hesitation on the part of a 
gentleman to return the letters of a lady i whom he is no 
longer in corresp indeed in doing 
this ‘marks the gentleman—want of it the fellow.” You 
should send an imperative demand to have them returned 
before giving up his. 

Viora AtBa.—To a correspondent who recently addressed 
to us a similar inquiry to yours, we replied that we give all 
MSS. a fair and impartial consideration. We can do no 
more ; and it is our rule, as constantly stated at foot of this 
page, that authors must send their MSS. subject to the con- 
ditions therein specified. 


Carrigand Annre wish to meet with two respectable young 
bachelors who are anxious to marry. “Oarrie’’ is‘of the 
middle height, and rather dark complexion. “Annie” is 
rather below the medium height, and. of rather dark com- 
plexion. They are both very domesticated, and promise to 
make careful and affectionate wives. 

Loutsa and Sema wish to correspond matrimonially with 
two gentlemen, who, must be tall and dark, and passably 
good-looking. “Louisa,” who is twenty years of .age, is 
fair; and “ Selina,” who is eighteen, is da: Both are con- 
sidered very pretty, are very domesticated, and would make 
good loving wives. : 


MY GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


There are more sights thah eye can seo, 
More sounds than ear can hear, 
Sweet phantoms of the memory, 
Which greet us everywhere. 


We meet them in the glare of day, 
We hear them in the night; 

And subtler than & fabled fay, 
They flit before our sight. 


‘Tis not a poet's dream, I know, 
That pictures things divine, 

All bave their guardian sprites, | trow— 
I fee] that I have mine. 


Sometimes she leads me by the hand, 
Where daisy buttons grow; 

Then down upon the golden sand, 
Her tiny footsteps go. 


Anona hat and cloak she wears, 
And shakes a mass of curis, 

And then, with eyes suffused with tears, 
I kiss all little girls. 


At other seasons she will come 
In pure celestial white— 

Then heaven is found within my home, 
And faith gives place to sight 








Epwarp OC. 

W.D.R., a widower (of middle age, with an only son), 
who has some means, and is in a a good position, is temperate 
in habits, and affecti in di tion, desires to- corre- 
spond, with a view to an early matrimonial engagement, 
with a lady of suitable means, who is‘emiabl in disposition, 
and would endeavour to make home comfortable and happy. 

M. F. would be happy to cor di matri ially with 
@ young gentleman, who need not be absolutely good-look- 
ing, sbut would undertake to make a loving. hus 
“M. ¥." is 5 ft. 4 in. in height, with a 49 and eyes, fair 

lexion, is ed d feels sure she 
would make a very loving wife. At the death of an uncle 

M. F.” will receive £3,000 per annum. 

UncomrortaB.z, who is an engineer, desires to correspond 
with a young lady, with a view to speedy matrimony. Is 
twenty-seven years of age, 5 ft. 10} in. in height, good-look- 
ing, and of a kind disposition. Being possessed of nearly 
£1,000, the young lady should have a little money. A young 
widow without family not objected to; and would like to hear 
from “ M, U.” (No, 122.) 

Cxaar.ronte is anxious to abjure single blessedness, and 
therefore is desirous of obtaining a matrimonial introduction 
to a lady possessing good looks and a sweet temper. Is 
twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. 11 in. in height, fair, with a 
light moustache and blue eyes, and haudsome and military. 
looking; is studying for the law, and in receipt of a good in- 
come, and also in expectation of a really ample fortune. 

Horace P., who is twenty-seven years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. in 
height, with dark brown hair, andslight moustache, energetic, 
and considered rather good-looking, wishes to correspond 
matrimonially with a lady about twenty-three years of age, 
who is good tempered, of loving disposition, tolerably edu- 
cated, very domesticated, and, in short, qualified to make 
home happy. If with an annual income, preferred. 

C. B. A. is a Coslebs who is very anxiously searching for a 
wile. Jmprimis, the lady must be a widow, amiable and 
well educated, have a gentle, loving, and agreeable disposi- 

tion; be prepossessing in appearance, and, possessing these 
qualities, need not have any money, as it is no object. 
“OC. B. A.” is thirty-three years of age, tall and dark, and 
considered handsome, has a.large yearly income, and is 
affectionate in disposition. 

Ccrious Ivquiren—The retiring pension of Lord Cran- 
worth is £5,000 a year. You are under a mistaken impres- 
sion, however, in supposing that his lordship, whilst execut- 
ing the office of Lord Chancellor, to which he has been 
conditionally re-appointed, receives this in addition to his 
official salary, which is about £12,000 a year. When his 
lordship retires again from office, his pension. which has 
now, of course, ceased, will revive. 

Loye.y Emrry will be glad to receive matrimonial over- 
tures from a gentleman. Is eighteen years of age, 4 ft. 11 
in. in height, has dark brown hair, light blue eyes, and fair 
complexion, and considered to be pretty ; ; has received a 
good plain English education, is thoroughly domesticated, 
and of lively disposition ; and wcxld prefer to exchange 
cartes, &c., with a tall, dark gentleman ; intellectuality being 
preferred to a merely handsome face, (The handwriting is 
good and ladylike.) 

F. P.sW.—The Princess of Wales has six names, not 
seven, viz., Alexandra Caroline Mary Charlotte Lonisa 
Julia; and it is a curious fact that one or more of Her Royal 
Highness’s names attaches to each of the Queens Consort 




















— 
of England since the Revolution. Thus King Willian I's 


consort (tho regnaut) . ; 
sort was “Wihstmin © lotte So Caroling xe I's com 


George Ur, 
Sophia Charlotte ; Gevens V.'s, Caroline A: Bleabent 
and W Willian [Vv.’ ‘s, A olaide’ Louisa nels Bla 

melia. 


Evrcie, Anwerre, and Grace, three young ladies of ths fair 
for the optate Of matrimony." anile™ is eres mee 
‘or ony. eigh 
age, a brunette, and co “eryr year a 


dunaumann fuer rag would prefer to correspond and 
change cartes with three young gentlemen belonging to the 
same city. 


. Commonications RecrrveD:— 


Marntmontus will be my hear ee from “ MayB," 
and “Jenny,” whose cartes de visite, &., are requested. 
E. D. will be very happy to correspond matrimonially ang 


ar any cartes, &., wil 

Bona Frpxs thinks “Madeline” would suit him as a wit; 
and if her "expectations are not above a peteen in his posi. 
tion, will be most happy to exchange cartes as preliminary 

Georas, a dark young gentleman, 5 ft. 6 ini in 1 eight, wi Will 
be happy to correspond ee erm ood With “ Hottie” op 
receiving further ——— carte de visite. 

A Bacueror will be pom be correspond matrimonially 
with “ Laura," from whom would like to hear further 


before exchanging cartes. 

i wtil -be y to. hear further from “Neptuns 
twenty-one years of, age, rather petite, and good-look’ 
and is confident that as a wife she could make cd ni 

home very comfortable. 

W. B. is ‘deésifous. of entering into @ matrimonial corr. 
spondence with “ Hottie." Is twenty-one years of daa 
fals. 58 good tempered, fond of music, and has a ver, good 


ry SE comes to the rescue of “ Madeline,” to whom 


he would be happy to become a devoted husband. Is thirty. 
owe yanes of age.5 SS. ht, wit blue eyes and {sir 
complexion ; but has no bs ak yr) his profession. 


Harry W. will be happy. if “J.G.” will favour 
‘with her carte de mi a 

not given many personal particulars. »‘‘ Harry W." is you 

homely, not tall (say medion 


plexion. 

. F. Ta. begs to become further acquainted with “ Alica," 
with a view to matrimonial engagement. Isin a comfori- 
able position in life, of middle stature, twenty-six years of 
age, piieae t in looks, and considered # good companion 
and friend; and we to solicit her carte. 

M. W. O. and. T. M. ere ty A ge matrimonial 
a vith @.”" and “A. 8." “M. W.0," who 

ret can Sense pote and oven, end bs ew. 
dared -looking. . “L. T. M., is just seventeen years of 
dark cotigituindsh. and of a lively disposition. 

Ome 8. has — 80 taken with the pen-portrait of 
“ Madeline,” that he-is anxious to conduct her to the hy- 
meneal altar. .Is twenty-four years of age, an artist by pro- 
fession, with some reputation, and brilliant prospects, and 
is rapa handsome, clever, gaaiabie, and musical 

Myra GeClares herself to be exactly the kind of person for 
whom “OC. H. 0.” is seeking as a yg ee Rg H. 0." 
the beau ideal of & husband—“ for whom,” says,Myra, naively, 
“T have been Keren | long enough." mut. H. 0." must 
communicate his matrimonial intentions quickly, “ else,” 
am ay oy “T will be gone. 

T. M most happy to correspond with “Made- 
tine,” with a a eicimene. Is twenty-three years of age, 
fair complexion, with flaxen hair, light beard, and regular 
features; isof medium height, passionately fond of musi, 
possesses & good temper, and lively disposition ; is well con- 
nected, but nevertheless believes that 

“Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind bearts are more than coronets, 
And noble deeds than Norman blood.” 

J. W. B. M. would be happy to correspond and exchange 
cartes with “ Anne," to whom he offers himself as a husband. 
Is twenty-seven years of age, 5 ft. 7in. in height, of fair 
complexion, very fond of musiv, and in business with bis 
father. His offer, in default of ‘‘ Annie's” acceptance, ap 
plies to any other lady. 

Mercape will be happy to exchange cartes and opens ms 
trimonial correspondence with either “* Emmeline” for 
“Madeline.” Is twenty-six years of age, 6 ft. in height, 
dark in complexion, has nearly £600 per annum, with 
moderate expectations, and is very anxious to give up 
“single blessedness.” 

T. H. M. will be happy to correspond with either * Alice,” 
or * Hettie," with a view to matrimony. Is nearly thirty 
years of age, 5 ft. ll in. in height, with fresh complexiov, 
dark brown hair, whiskers and moustache; is of kind dis- 
position, very temperate and steady ; has an income of 
£500 per annum, and belongs to an ancient and respectable 
famil 

Haney Granam and Grorce Exrac wish to correspond 
matrimoniafly or exchange cartes with “Alice” and “ Hottie” 
“ Harry” is twenty years of age, and offers himself to “ Hettio,’ 
is of dark complexion, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, with black -- 
and moustache; has a small income, and at twenty-one wil 
succeed to @ fir st-class business. “George” offers himsel! to 
“Alice.” Is twenty years of 5 ft. % in. in height, fair 
complexion, of highly respectab family, and will come into 
some property when of age. 
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